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One  Example  of  Equipment  for  Variable  Color  Page  Location 

Th«  above  diagram  shows  a  press  one  web  and  allowing  the  turning 

equipped  to  enable  any  two  adjacent  over  of  one-half  of  the  web  when  de¬ 
units  to  print  4  colors  on  either  side  of  sired  to  vary  the  color  page  location. 


All  gears  are  always  in  correct  mesh.  The 
flexibility  of  Scott  Press  units  in  combination, 
to  enable  wide  seleaion  of  color  page  loca¬ 
tion,  derives  from  long  experience  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  press  equipment. 

And  so  it  goes,  through  a  long  list  of  features, 
with  sound  mechanical  design  and  sturdy 
construction,  assuring  long,  satisfaaory  serv¬ 
ice  and  quality  printing  from  every  unit  of 
Scott  equipment. 

★  A  Fully  Descriptive  Brochure  is  YOURS  for  the  as1(ing  ★ 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE - Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


'DOR  more  than  60  years  Scott  has  been 
^  designing  and  building  newspaper  color 
printing  equipment.  The  fruits  of  this  con¬ 
tinuous  development  are  readily  apparent  in 
the  many  superior  mechanical  features  exclu¬ 
sive  with  Scott  Presses. 

The  illustration  above  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  simplicity  in  design  and  convenience 
of  operation  of  Scott  Reversible  Drives  —  a 
simple  flip  of  a  lever  outside  the  gear  box 
does  the  trick! 
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"If  he’d  only  call  her  up...” 


“Fm  sad,  too,  when  she’s  upset. 
If  he’d  only  call  her  up  every¬ 
thing  would  be  all  right.  Just  one 
little  telephone  call  can  save  so 
much  time  and  worry.” 


Posture  of  the  Press 

To  THE  Editor:  Reference  is 
made  to  the  report  of  research 
on  off-centered  navels  and  other 
matters  in  Ray  Erwin’s  Clip¬ 
pings  Column  on  Oct.  30. 

In  collaboration  with  Jim 
Mahler,  former  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  and  now  sequence-photo 
fiend,  I  am  pleased  to  report  the 
results  of  significant  research 
that  has  produced  a  genuine 
species  of  off-centered  navel 
owners. 

First,  we  dichotomized  press 
photograhers: 

Group  I:  The  “three-column” 
man.  According  to  Mahler  this 
type  always  tried  to  bring  home 
three  column  shots.  In  order  to 
do  so,  he  must  hold  his  camera 
on  its  vertical  axis  and  assume 
the  stance  described  by  Mr. 
Bothwell  as  Fault  2.  This  group 
was  quickly  eliminated  from 
our  study. 

Group  II:  The  “two-column” 
man.  This  photographer  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  narrow  print,  holds 
the  camera  on  its  perpendicular 
axis.  In  order  to  focus  on  his 
subject,  the  photographer  must 
twist  his  torso  to  the  side  when 
he  brings  the  camera  to  eye 
level. 

Addressing  a  questionnaire  to 
Group  II,  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
port: 

1.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  did  not  know  what 
a  navel  is.  To  meet  the  protest 
of  a  hidden  I.Q.  test,  the  re¬ 
searchers  are  considering  a  new 
questionnaire,  substituting  the 
word  “belly-button.” 

2.  Of  those  responding,  100 
percent  said  they  have  off-cen¬ 
tered  navels. 

Further  research  indicates 
I  that  there  is  a  perfect  correla¬ 
tion  (r  =  1.00)  between  o.c.n. 
and  Mr.  Bothwell’s  category  1. 

Walter  Gieber 

Ad  Readership 

To  THE  Editor:  I  read  with 
interest  your  story  about  the 
Bangor  survey.  It  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  good  survey  but  the  con¬ 
clusions  John  Moran  drew  were 
fallacious.  (E  &  P,  Nov.  6, 
page  38). 

It  shouldn’t  take  a  research 
man  to  see  that  you  can’t  com¬ 
pare  apples  and  oranges.  You 


can’t  compare  circulation  with 
listenership.  To  be  honest,  you 
can  only  compare  circulation 
with  coverage  and  listenership 
with  readership. 

According  to  the  story: 
Newspaper  circulation  in  the 
sample  was  99.1%  while  radio 
coverage  was  99.4%.  Radio  list¬ 
ening  averaged  24.7%  at  any 
specific  time  while  median  want 
ad  readership  was  39%  male 
and  45%  female.  Actually,  I 
suppose  you  can’t  compare 
median  want  ad  readership 
(whatever  that  is)  with  listen¬ 
ing  at  a  specific  time.  Since, 
according  to  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Readership 
and  the  Starch  Studies  56% 
of  the  men  and  52%  of  the 
women  don’t  see  any  classified 
advertising,  you  ought  to  use 
readership  of  a  single  ad.  I 
don’t  know  about  classified,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  average 
newspaper  ad  measuring  70 
lines  can  expect  no  more  than 
2%  actual  readership. 

A.  David  Potter,  Jr. 
General  Manager, 

WNAE,  Bangor,  Me. 
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Headlines: 

News  story  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  “One  thing  you  have  to  ^ 
know  before  you  get  into  Public 
Relations  is  that  the  Dress  is 
always  right.” 

• 

Concert  singer  described  by 
the  Melville  (Sask.)  Advance 
“Many  in  the  audience  were 
aware  of  the  fact  they  were  ; 
seeing  the  same  sow  that  2,900 
New  Yorkers  were  turned  away 
from,  when  it  played  Carnegie  !' 
Hall.”  I 

• 

The  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayxtne  reported  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  son  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  Assessor  “to  succeed  his 
father  as  successor.” 

• 

Lengthy  birth  described  by 
the  Barre  (Vt.)  Daily  Times: 
“He  was  born  in  Greenland  and 
Iceland  mostly  during  World 
War  IT.” 
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The  31st  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Will  Your  City  Hall 
Block  Congress  Aid? 


Is  Congress,  sitting  far  away  in 
Washington,  more  concerned 
about  the  economic  welfare  of 
your  town  than  your  own  Mayor 
and  City  Council? 


Could  be.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a 
movement  afoot  for  municipal  governments  to 
take  over  some  or  all  of  that  part  of  the  20  per¬ 
cent  Federal  admission  tax  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  gave  up  last  April  1.  And  if  these  munici¬ 
palities  succeed  they  will  be  putting  back  into 
place  a  roadblock  to  local  retail  business  which 
Congress  went  to  great  pains  to  remove. 


Proof  of  Congress’  intention  to  help  local  retail 
business  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  record.  For 
instance,  explaining  the  purpose  of  amusement 
tax  relief.  Rep.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  Republican 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  made  the  following  statement  on  the 
House  floor :  “The  bill  is  necessitated  by  the  seri¬ 
ous  economic  condition  confronting  the  motion 
picture  industry.”  He  was  supported  by  Rep. 
Jere  Cooper,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  who  said :  “Statistics  in¬ 


dicate  that  motion  picture  theatres  mean  greater 
prosperity  to  merchants  in  their  vicinity.” 

The  local  economic  importance  of  theatres  is 
probably  best  shown  by  figures.  In  1953  movie 
theatres  spent  in  their  local  communities  a  total 
of  $605,400,000.  Some  of  these  local  expendi¬ 
tures  were : 

$160.4  million  for  local  staff  payrolls. 

$216.8  million  for  rent  or  realty  taxes. 

$103.2  million  for  service  and  utility  expenses. 

$  72.3  million  for  advertising  and  promotion. 

Retail  merchants  realize  how  important  to  their 
business  a  prosperous  movie  theatre  is.  In  the 
last  six  years,  when  thousands  of  movie  theatres 
were  closing  and  the  existence  of  thousands  of 
others  was  threatened,  merchants  in  many 
places  moved  vigorously  to  preserve  their  movie 
houses,  in  some  instances  financing  the  theatre 
owner,  in  others  taking  over  the  operation  of 
the  theatre  themselves. 

Obviously  it  would  be  folly  if  local  taxing  author¬ 
ities,  by  imposing  a  local  admission  tax,  balked 
the  help  to  local  business  which  Congress  so 
generously  gave. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

i5oi  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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HIGHEST  IN  1953 


g,  Roy  Erwin*8 

(^lippin^A 

3  Musketeers 


Proof  of  SALES  POWER. 

New  HIGH  in  Lines  of 
Paid  Advertising 
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OILARIOUS  AND  HEARTY  report  on  the  work  and  woes  of  three 
fabulous  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  correspondents  of  the  late  un¬ 
lamented  Korean  War  is  made  in  “Tokyo  and  Points  East,”  by 
Keyes  Beech,  Chi¬ 
cago  DaUy  News,  Between  2  Thoms 

York  Herald  l,-- 

Tribune  Beech  Higgms  Bigart 

Some  pertinent  and  pointed  quotes  lifted  at  random  from 
Mr.  Beech’s  “How  Maggie  Ran”  chapter: 

"Higgins,  as  one  newspaperman  would  say  to  another,  observed  quite 
early  in  the  war  that  I  was  the  most  disagreeable  S.O.B.  she  had  ever 
known,  only  she  did  not  use  the  polite  initials.  My  reply  was  that  I 
could  think  of  no  man  or  woman  who  could  bring  out  the  S.O.B.  in  me 
more  quickly  than  Higgins. 

said  a  fatherly  general,  'is  no  place  for  a  woman.'  1 


"  'The  front, 

told  him  that  I  couldn't  agree  more  but  that  it  was  all  right  for  Higgins. 

.  .  .  The  war  got  off  to  a  bad  start  for  Higgins  because  she  was  not 
blown  up  on  the  Han  River  Bridge  with  Frank  Gibney,  Burton  Crone, 
and  me.  Any  story-making  disaster  that  befalls  other  correspondents 
and  inconsiderately  omits  Higgins  will  have  to  reckon  with  her  ire. 

"Homer  may  be  the  greatest  war  correspondent  in  the  world,  but  he 
was  a  damned  poor  judge  of  how  to  get  rid  of  Higgins.  .  .  .  When  cm 
American  editor  observed  in  a  cablegram  that  Higgins  looked  so  sweet 
and  innocent  in  her  photographs,  his  Toyko  correspondent  grimly  cabled 
back  “About  as  innocent  as  a  female  cobra."  Whatever  the  merits  of 
the  respective  antagonists,  the  Higgins-Bigart  feud,  later  celebrated  in 
song  and  story,  was  on.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they  never  spoke 
to  each  other  for  two  and  a  half  months. 

"In  the  press  club  bar  in  Tokyo,  in  the  press  billet  at  Taegu,  wherever 
correspondents  gathered,  Higgiiu  threatened  to  replace  the  war  cu  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation.  Songs  were  composed  celebrating  the  Higgini- 
Bigart  feud.  Bill  Lawrence  of  the  New  York  Times  scored  an  entertain¬ 
ment  hit  when  he  coached  a  chorus  of  Korean  children  to  stand  out¬ 
side  the  Taegu  billet  and  chant,  'Homer  loves  Maggie,  Homer  lovei 
Maggie.' 

"In  her  quest  for  fame  Higgins  was  appallingly  single-minded,  almost 
frightening  in  her  determination  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  But  so  for 
as  her  trade  was  concerned  she  had  more  guts,  more  staying  power,  and 
more  resourcefulness  than  90  percent  of  her  detractors.  She  was  a  good 
newspaperman." 


•  High  editorial  quality  builds  high  readership  for 
your  advertising 

•  High  T.A.  Retail  Sales  in  1 953  — 
$410,333,656.28 

•  Prosperous  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Area 

•  ABC  Trading  Area  Population  ^  412,548 


(vary  day,  nearly  100,000  familie* 
in  Sprlngflald  and  Central  IlllneU 
read  these  3  great  newspapers. 
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MR.  TWEEDY  is  taking  a 
rocket-ride”  in  popularity! 


,,tuy.s.o. 


^ober  4,  1954 


xAr  S  George  LitUe  /  1 

^ier’al  /  1 

^ev«  Yorkl7,  1^.  1 

Dear  George.  ^  \ 

•nht  he>teresling  to  you  w  \ 

I  It  might  tweedy  panel  nas  ^  » 

U,ayfci£SlS5„J®;JsTreadershlp  survey 

Morning  News.  1 

1  Sunday,  m  The  News.  ^  _^ity  over 

It  Showed  a  sl^able^?-- “31  ^  „i„„er. 

I  the  past  year. 


Cordially, 

_  V  J 


Felix  R.  McKnight 
Managing  Editor 


A  bright,  new  panel  that's  taking 
the  country  by  storm!  AAR. 
TWEEDY,  only  a  few  months  old, 
is  now  followed  daily  by  over 
ten  million  newspaper  readers 
across  the  country. 

Fresh  ideas,  cleverly  drawn, 
make  it  a  cinch  to  build  big 
reader  interest  on  any  page  or 
section  of  your  newspaper. 

Two  columns — matted  complete 
for  daily  release.  Write  or  wire 
collect  for  proofs  and  .rates. 


Says  Felix  McKnight,  M.  E. 

The  Dallas  Morning  Newt 


MR.  'TWEEDY 


By  NH  RkMI. 


“I  said  I’m  sorry  and  I  am  sorry!” 


MR.  TWEEDY 


By  Nfd  RiddU 


"What’s  so  interesting  about  me  helping  the 
boss  get  a  drink?” 
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pressure  easer 


When  you  are  seeking  background  information  for  an 
editorial,  a  news  story  or  a  feature  article,  do  you 
sometimes  run  yourself  ragged? 

Or  do  you  always  find  the  facts  quickly  by  having  The 
New  York  Times  Index  do  most  of  the  work  for  you? 

This  extraordinary  book  is  saving  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  for  newspaper  editors,  writers  and  librarians 
all  over  the  country.  Each  twice-a-month  issue  is 
packed  with  over  20,000  references  to  recent  events. 
The  important  ones  are  summarised— with  enough 
facts  in  many  cases  to  make  further  research  unneces¬ 
sary. 

In  every  case,  you  are  shown  how  to  quickly  find  the 
full  story  that  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times.  And 
because  The  Index  gives  you  the  original  publication 


date  of  each  event,  you  can  use  it  in  locating  items  in 
your  own  newspaper,  or  any  other  you  keep  on  file. 

It’s  the  only  service  that  summarizes  and  classifies  the 
news  alphabetically  according  to  subjects,  persons, 
and  organizations.  And  it’s  complete.  You  get  a  day  by 
day  history  of  events  in  all  branches  of  human  activity. 

If  you  have  not  yet  started  a  file  of  The  New  York 
Times  Index,  it’s  not  a  bit  too  early  to  order  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  1955  issues.  The  full  year’s  service— 
24  issues— costs  only  $35.  For  only  $15  more  ($50  in 
all)  you  can  have  your  subscription  include  the  1954 
Cumulative  Annual  Volume,  to  be  published  next 
Spring. 

In  saving  you  so  much  time,  the  service  will  pay  for 
itself  quickly.  Send  your  order  in  today. 


The  New  York  Times  Index 

229  West  USrd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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APME  Majority  Approves 
Interpretive  News  Reports 


Practice  of  Eliminating  Unnecessary 
Attribution  in  Stories  Discussed 

By  Kobert  U.  Brown 


Tampa,  Fla. 

Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  once  again  reviewed  the 
subject  of  interpretive  writing 
at  their  annual  meeting  here 
this  week.  Without  formal  ac¬ 
tion,  the  technique  appeared  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  group 
with  only  minor  dissension.  Tied 
in  with  this  discussion  was  the 
practice  of  eliminating  unnec¬ 
essary  attribution  in  stories. 

First  discussed  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  in  1948,  the  trend  to 
interpretive  writing  at  that  time 
brought  vigorous  opposition 
from  many  members. 

The  consensus  of  floor  dis¬ 
cussion  indicated  that  most 
managing  editors  are  in  favor 
of  interpretive  writing  by  the 
AP  to  some  degree. 

Tape  Circuit  Study 

AP  executives  Welcomed  the 
suggestion  of  a  complete 
APME  study  of  the  “TA 
wire,”  the  national  trunk  tape 
circuit,  which  was  made  by 
Frank  A.  Knight  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

He  criticized  it  as  “inflexible” 

—‘‘its  filing  editors  do  not  keep 
ns  abreast  of  fast-breaking 
stories.  Filing  editors  tend  to 
hog  the  wire  with  a  major 
story  which  does  not  give 
enough  variety  of  news.” 

Paul  Mickelson,  AP  general 
news  editor,  said  the  TA  wire 
closely  parallels  the  “A”  wire, 
except  that  it  is  cut  down 
ibout  30%.  He  thought  the 
study  suggestion  a  good  one. 

Frank  Starzel,  general  man- 
jeger,  said  the  main  object  has 
Jheen  to  produce  type  on  tape 
|en  the  most  efficient  basis  pos- 
iible,  not  to  attempt  to  keep 
f  on  a  bulletin  basis  which  is 

fone  on  the  parallel  teleprinter 
ire.  It  must  be  established 
hat  the  editors  w’ant  to  do 
^ith  the  circuit,  he  said. 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence 
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Journal  and  Bulletin,  believed 
that  “reporters  should  act  as 
the  readers’  eyes  as  well  as  his 
ears.  An  honest  reporter’s  des¬ 
cription  of  events  should  be  a 
part  of  the  story.”  He  w'as  per¬ 
sonally  in  favor  of  thoughtful 
interpretive  reporting  to  bring 
the  reader  to  the  reporter’s  side 
at  an  event.  As  for  attribution 
in  the  news  he  was  disturbed 
over  an  incident  during  the  tele¬ 
vised  McCarthy  hearing  when  a 
document  was  released  by  the 
senator  to  the  press  without 
being  indentified  as  having  come 
from  him  at  his  request. 

In  Right  Direction 

“Senatorial  immunity  is  bad 
enough  without  adding  senator¬ 
ial  anonymity,”  Mr.  Ogden 
commented.  He  thought  the  AP 
is  moving  properly  right  in  the 
right  direction  in  interpretive 
writing  but  has  not  found  the 
final  solution  on  attribution. 

“No  doubt  most  of  us  use  the 
device  of  unnamed  sources  at 
times.  As  an  in.stance,  we  do 
where  our  own  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  is  concerned.  But  we  know, 
through  informatives,  what 
we’re  handling.  We  can  give 
weight  and  display  accordingly 
— and  we  are  not  buying  a  pig 
in  a  poke,”  Mr.  Ogden  concluded. 

Richard  F.  Pourade,  euitor  ox 
the  San  Diego  Union,  asked  if 
“the  AP,  or  any  other  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  is  to  become  the  source  and 
authority  for  the  news?”  He 
felt  that  interpretive  writing 
“is  a  stunning  reversal  of 
American  journalism.” 

“If  the  readers  turn  from  the 
editorial  page,  they  are  turning 
from  interpretation  and  opinion 
back  to  the  straight  news.  Why 
then,  are  we  going  to  transplant 
the  editorial  page  to  the  news 
columns?”  he  asked,  asserting 
that  editors  are  possibly  sur¬ 
rendering  editorial  judgment  to 
those  who  write  the  news. 


Citing  stories  in  which  he 
said  the  AP  was  the  authority 
for  the  news,  Mr.  Pourade  said, 
“as  this  occurs,  it  may  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  reader  of 
American  newspapers.  After 
you  have  raised  him  in  the 
American  tradition  of  objective 
reporting  and  then  suddenly 
tell  him  you  are  now  giving  him 
interpretive  writing,  he  will  be¬ 
gin  to  read  with  a  question  in 
his  mind,  as  already  have  so 
many  of  our  top  figures  of  to¬ 
day. 

Divided  Responsibility 

“I  do  not  believe  the  AP  or 
any  other  wire  service  can  be 
both  the  source  and  the  convey¬ 
or  of  the  news.  I  believe  the 
press  services  have  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  deliver  the  facts  and  the 
newspapers  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  editing  and  handling 
them  and  providing  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  each  editor  may 
feel  is  necessary  for  his  readers. 

“The  merger  of  these  two  will 
cause  newspapers  to  lose  their 
identity  and  editorial  strengfth. 

“We  must  always  keep  in 
mind  that  when  we  hand  a  job  of 
interpretation  over  to  a  report¬ 
er  we  are  more  than  likely 
handing  it  over  to  a  person  of 
strong  political  convictions  him¬ 
self,”  Mr.  Pourade  said. 

AP’s  Objectives 

Alan  Gould,  executive  editor 
of  the  AP,  described  the  press 
association’s  objectives  and 
practices  as  “reporting  the  news 
fully  and  fairly”  and  “explain¬ 
ing  the  news.”  This  puts  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  experts,  a  premium 
on  writing  ability  and  detached 
judgment  and  objectivity,  he 
said. 

This  means  taking  a  calcu¬ 
lated  risk  sometimes,  he  said. 

“The  dividing  line  between  in¬ 
terpretation  or  explanation  and 
a  reporter’s  personal  opinion 
is  hard  to  define.  It  is  a  question 
of  informed  judgment  which  we 
try  to  keep  clear  of  personal 
attitudes. 

“To  objectivity  in  covering  the 
news,  we  must  adhere,  but  too 


How  Would  You 
Interpret  This? 

Over  the  “B”  printer  in 
the  AP  radio  news  depart¬ 
ment  came  this: 

Tampa,  Nov.  16  (AP) — 
The  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  to¬ 
morrow  begunk  workkho  skk- 
conk  on  roverau  of  news  and 
the  way  it’s  presented  to  the 
newspaper  reader.” 


often  this  connotes  sterility  in 
writing.  The  days  are  past  when 
the  superficial  facts  can  tell  the 
news.  A  strictly  factual  story 
can  be  distorted — it  needs  bal¬ 
ance — it  must  also  have  back¬ 
ground  and  analysis,  the  dig¬ 
ging  behind  the  facts  for  the  es¬ 
sential  truths.” 

Should  Set  the  Tone 

During  the  floor  discussion 
which  followed,  Ernest  Guer- 
mard,  of  the  Baton  Rouge  State- 
Times,  said  he  wants  more  in¬ 
terpretive  reporting,  that  every 
story  should  set  the  tone  as 
well  as  report  the  facts  of  a 
story. 

Ken  West  of  the  Lansing 
State  Journal  thought  there 
should  be  more  of  it  in  business 
news. 

The  only  complaint  about  AP 
coverage  of  the  McCarthy  tele¬ 
vised  hearings  which  was  voiced 
from  the  floor  came  from  Gil¬ 
bert  L.  Koenig  of  the  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Freeman.  He  said  AP 
coverage  of  this  story  was  so 
bad  that  he  had  to  cover  it 
from  the  TV  screen.  He  called 
it  “too  much  junk — a  lot  of 
opinion  and  not  interpretive 
writing.”  He  complained  of  a 
lack  of  fresh  bulletins  and  that 
his  paper  had  to  give  headlines 
at  2  P.M.  to  something  that 
happened  at  11  A.M.  Nothing 
that  happened  after  the  noon 
recess  or  in  the  afternoon  was 
he  able  to  get  into  this  paper. 
He  told  of  his  complaint  to 
the  state  bureau  and  said  the 
answer  was  they  were  “wait¬ 
ing  for  the  news  to  jell.” 

Mr.  Gould  replied  that  this 
criticism  was  so  at  variance 
with  other  comments  from 
around  the  country  that  it  was 
hard  to  understand.  Mr.  Koenig 
said  he  brought  it  up  at  a  state 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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City  Job  No  Cause 
For  Firing  Reporter 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Jersey  Journal  was  or¬ 
dered  by  an  arbitrator  this 
week  to  reinstate  a  reporter 
who  was  fired  after  a  public 
inquiry  disclosed  he  had  also 
been  working  as  a  publicity 
agent  for  the  City. 

In  effect,  Arbitrator  Mitchell 
M.  Shipman  held,  the  newspa¬ 
per  failed  to  support  its  asser¬ 
tions  which  would  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  just  and  sufficient  cause 
for  dismissal  under  the  terms 
of  the  “outside  employment” 
clause  in  the  contract  with  Lo¬ 
cal  42,  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Edward  O.  P.  Lally,  the  re¬ 
porter,  is  to  be  restored  to  the 
payroll,  with  back  pay  to  May 
19,  less  severence,  but  exclud¬ 
ing  earned  vacation  pay  in  cal¬ 
culation  of  his  lost  earnings. 

‘Sinecure’  Alleged 

The  papers  contended  that 
Mr.  Lally  had  enjoyed  a  “no- 
show”  job  and  its  labor  coun¬ 
sel,  Harold  Dublirer,  assailed 
the  arbitration  ruling  by  ask¬ 
ing  the  question,  “Should  a 
newspaper  be  compelled  by  its 
contract  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  to  continue  in  its  employ 
a  reporter  who  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  an  official  investiga¬ 
tion  as  enjoying  a  dishonest 
political  sinecure?” 

It  was  destiTJctive  of  public 
confidence  in  the  newspaper’s 
integrity,  the  lawyer  asserted, 
to  continue  employment  of  a 
reporter  “who  had  profited 
from  a  practice  that  all  news¬ 
papers  feel  duty  bound  to  con¬ 
demn.” 

Mr.  Dublirer  also  comment¬ 
ed  that  the  Guild  took  “a  po¬ 
sition  that  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
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turb  newspapermen  who  value 
the  ethics  of  their  profession.” 
Its  argument,  he  said,  went  so 
far  as  to  contend  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  no  right  to  discharge 
a  reporter  for  dishonesty  un¬ 
less  the  dishonesty  was  direct¬ 
ly  at  the  expense  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

While  conceding  that  Mr. 
Lally  performed  some  service 
and  probably  was  adequately 
compensated  at  $2,300  a  year 
for  what  he  did  for  the  city, 
the  arbitrator  said  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  Guild  that  cheat¬ 
ing  is  the  city’s  business.  It  is 
also  the  business  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  he  held. 

“A  cheating  reporter,  a  re¬ 
porter  who  gets  paid  by  a  mu¬ 
nicipality  without  rendering  it 
any  services,  is  most  assuredly 
subject  to  discharge  under  the 
(guild-newspaper)  Agreement,” 
Mr.  Shipman  stated. 

Performed  His  Duties 

The  arbitrator  found  that  the 
reporter  had  performed  his  reg¬ 
ular  duties  at  the  newspaper, 
even  while  filling  a  city  job, 
without  specified  hours  of  work, 
from  1946  to  May  13,  1954.  At 
times  he  was  a  swimming  and 
recreation  instructor,  later  a 
publicity  man  for  the  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department. 

The  “outside  employment” 
clause,  in  the  arbitrator’s  view, 
failed  to  specifically  bar  report¬ 
ers  from  working  for  the  City. 
Therefore  he  found  the  question 
of  principle  academic. 

“To  be  sure,”  the  decision 
stated,  “the  holding  of  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  job  by  a  person  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  reporter  for  a 
newspaper  poses  a  most  seri¬ 
ous  question  of  principle.  The 
wisdom  and  soundness  of  news¬ 
paper  people  holding  a  paid 
job  with  a  political  agency 
would  well  be  questioned.” 

However,  Mr.  Shipmbn  point¬ 
ed  out,  the  agreement  placed  a 
limitation  only  against  employ¬ 
ment  on  publications  in  direct 
competition  with  the  publisher. 

There  was  no  proof,  the  ar¬ 
bitrator  said,  that  Mr.  Lally 
exploited  his  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciation  in  his  municipal  job. 

As  for  cheating  the  City,  the 
arbitrator  leaned  to  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Lally  that  he  occupied 
“a  relaxed  position”  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  general  premise  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  assay 
the  intangible  nature  of  a  public 
relations  job. 


Guild  Goes  to  Gourt 
In  Polumbaum  Case 
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A  court  review  of  the  Polum¬ 
baum  Case,  in  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  reporter’s  objectivity 
is  at  issue,  was  set  in  motion 
this  week  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Seeking  reinstatement  of 
Theodore  S.  Polumbaum,  a  tele¬ 
vision  news  writer  who  was  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  United  Press  in 
April  1953,  the  Guild  summoned 
UP  officials  into  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  on  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  enforcement  of  an  ar¬ 
bitration  award. 

The  court  action,  which  fol¬ 
lows  unsuccessful  efforts  by  the 
Guild  to  have  UP  management 
restore  Polumbaum  to  the  pay¬ 
roll,  with  back  pay,  will  in¬ 
volve  two  interpretations  of  the 
ruling  handed  down  July  1  by 
George  A.  Spiegelberg  as  ar¬ 
bitrator. 

Mr.  Spiegelberg  agreed  with 
UP  that  there  was  just  and  suf¬ 
ficient  cause  for  dismissing 
Polumbaum,  who  had  invoked 
the  Fifth  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  when  called  before  the 
House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  However,  in  his 
conclusion,  the  arbitrator  found 
that  the  reason  which  UP  gave 
at  the  time  of  the  discharge  did 
not  constitute  just  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  between  the  Guild 
and  UP. 

In  a  letter  to  ANG  Wire 
Service  Administrator  Stephen 
Ripley,  two  weeks  after  the 
firing,  UP  stated  that  Polum¬ 
baum  had  “intentionally  cre¬ 
ated  a  doubt  as  to  his  honesty” 
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when  he  refused  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  whether  he  had 
been  truthful  in  an  employment 
application.  He  denied  ever  be¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  or  other  subversive 
organizations. 

Ralph  B.  Novak,  executive  ^ 
vicepresident  of  ANG,  said  the 
legal  steps  were  being  pursued 
in  fulfillment  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  guild  convention. 

UP’s  defense  of  the  lawsuit 
will  center  mainly  around  the 
testimony  which  Earl  J.  John¬ 
son,  vicepresident  and  general 
news  manager,  gave  at  the  ar¬ 
bitration  hearing.  The  gist  of 
this  was  that  Polumbaum  d^ 
stroyed  his  usefulness  to  a 
press  service  when  he  cast  him¬ 
self  in  the  role  of  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  figure  in  a  public  contro-i 
versy.  ! 

“I  think,”  Mr.  Johnson  stated, 

“that  Polumbaum  identified 
himself  plainly  as  a  special 
pleader  and  I  submit  that  there 
is  no  place  in  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  business  for  men  of  that 
stripe.” 

Within  reasonable  limits,  h« 
said,  UP  writers  and  editors 
are  about  “as  near  politicallj 
sexless  as  any  group  can  be.’ 

In  his  decision,  the  arbitra¬ 
tor  concurred  with  this  UP  doc¬ 
trine  of  objectivity. 

The  guild  branded  his  com-f  dist  -  ] 
ment  as  a  gratuitous  generali-f  ton  g, 
zation  that  would,  if  allowed  tcj  ties  a( 
stand,  imperil  the  job  of  anjltion. 
reporter  who  voiced  an  opinioai 
in  a  public  controversy.  I  notice 
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OFFERED  AS  EVIDENCE  in  an  official  investigation  of  vote-buy. 
ing  in  Charles  County,  Md.  is  this  picture  made  by  Charles  Del  Vecckis 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald,  using  a  telescopic 
lens.  According  to  a  sworn  affidavit,  the  newspaper  said,  it  shows  i 
state  official  handing  money  to  a  woman  after  she  voted. 
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No  Gals  in  Press  Box 
At  Grid  Games! — Why? 

By  Faye  Loyd 

United  Press  Sports  Writer 


Why  do  women,  including 
me,  want  to  be  admitted  to 
press  boxes  at  sports  events? 

Reason  No.  1:  I  earn  the 
money  I  use  to  buy  groceries 
by  covering  sports  for  the 
United  Press.  I  want  to  keep 
on  buying  groceries. 

Reason  No.  2:  It  doesn’t 
make  any  sense  to  bar  women 
from  sports  boxes.  There  isn’t 
any  sort  of  story  women  can’t 
cover  these  days. 

In  World  War  II  the  United 
Press  had  girls  up  at  the  front 
covering  combat  action.  A  girl 
has  covered  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  UP. 
Girls  have  covered  waterfront 
strikes,  murder  trials,  pioneer 
airplane  flights,  kidnaping  cases 
and  the  adventures  of  Aly 
Khan.  Why  shouldn’t  they  cover 
sports  ? 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea 
that  the  female  brain  can’t  com¬ 
prehend  such  things  as  an  op¬ 
tion  play  off  the  split-T  forma¬ 
tion  or  why  American  League 
outfielders  shift  sharply  toward 
right  field  when  Ted  Williams 
comes  to  bat.  The  male  brain  is 
supposed  to  have  a  monopoly 
on  such  matters.  That’s  a  lot 
of  nonsense.  If  a  girl  puts  her 
mind  to  it  she  can  learn  about 
sports  just  as  quickly  as  she 
can  learn  how  to  count  stitches 
on  the  knitting  needles. 

I  began  learning  about  sports 
years  ago  (I  won’t  say  how 
many  years)  when  I  was  going 
to  the  University  of  Texas.  And 
now  I’ll  make  a  confession.  I 
got  interested  in  football  be¬ 
cause  of  a  gent  named  Bobby 
Layne.  He  played  a  lot  of  back- 
field  for  Texas  but  it  wasn’t  his 
passing  and  running  that  fas¬ 
cinated  me  at  the  start.  He 
was  a  handsome  guy  and  I 
never  missed  a  game,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  I  looked  at  some  other 
people  on  the  field  and  got  in¬ 
terested  in  football. 

I  was  associate  sports  editor 
of  the  colleg^e  paper,  the  Daily 
Texan,  and  got  around  to  cov¬ 
ering  all  sports. 

This  year,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Hugh  Baillie,  I  was  assigned 
by  Sports  Editor  Leo  Petersen 
to  cover  the  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  -  Kansas  game  in  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Bowl.  The  Bowl’s  authori¬ 
ties  admitted  me  without  ques¬ 
tion.  And  the  regular  sports 
^ters  there,  all  men,  took  no 
I  notice  of  my  arrival  beyond  a 


display  of  a  mild  curiosity. 

The  following  week  I  had 
much  the  same  experience  at 
the  Notre  Dame  -  Navy  game  at 
the  Municipal  Stadium  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  Then,  a  week  later,  I 
hit  Yale.  Or  maybe  I  should 
say  Yale  hit  me.  They  refused 
flatly  to  allow  me  in  the  press 
box  to  cover  the  game  with 
Army.  They  did  arrange  for  a 
seat  for  me  in  the  stands  near 
the  press  box,  although  not,  it 
turned  out,  conveniently  near. 
But  let  me  sit  with  the  other 
reporters  and  share  their  facili¬ 
ties  for  information,  writing 
and  filing,  they  would  not.  So 
I  had  to  write  my  story  by 
hand,  on  a  clip  board  in  my  lap, 
and  pass  it  on  to  Bill  Clark, 
the  UP  Hartford  manager,  to 
phone  in  to  New  York. 

In  an  additional  story  I  wrote 
after  my  report  of  the  game, 
I  called  that  afternoon  the 
most  miserable  of  my  life.  I 
can  also  still  call  it  one  of  the 
most  bewildering.  I  still  can’t 
see  any  sensible  basis  for  the 
discrimination  against  women’s 
reporting  sports,  and  on  an 
equal  footing  with  men. 

For  instance  some  people  say 
that  sports  are  men’s  province 
and  can  only  be  reported  com¬ 
petently  by  men.  This  is  un¬ 
tenable  on  two  counts.  One  is 
that  women  today  are  partici¬ 
pants  in  sports  by  the  many 
thousands.  Where  this  is  so, 
then  they  are  definitely  wo¬ 
men’s  province.  Yet  men 
generally  cover  women’s  sports. 
In  such  case  as  this,  if  Yale’s 
policy,  to  take  the  extreme  ex¬ 
ample,  were  to  be  followed,  only 
women  reporters  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cover  them.  Yet  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  man 
sports  writer  being  barred  from 
the  press  box  at  Forest  Hills 
while  the  women’s  tennis  cham¬ 
pionships  are  being  played.  If 
men  can  report  women’s  sports, 
why  shouldn’t  women  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  cover  men’s  sports? 

To  take  up  the  second  point, 
that  men  only  can  report  sports 
competently,  I  can  only  mur¬ 
mur  again,  “Why?”  Women 
write  on  medical  and  other 
scientific  subjects,  on  finance 
and  economics  and  politics.  Is 
the  material  they  have  to  deal 
with  more  complex  than  a 
single  wing  formation  or  a  pass 
interference  ?  Is  a  buck  lateral 
beyond  the  feminine  mental 
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GOAL  of  Faye  Loyd's  one-gal  crusade  is  the  press  box  at  any  football 
stadium.  Just  such  a  privilege  was  extended  to  the  UP  writer  at  the 
Ohio  State-Purdue  game.  Seen  with  her  are  Kurt  Freudenthal  of  UP 
and  (man  with  cigar)  Lew  Bryer,  Columbus  Citizen. 


spectrum,  while  within  it  is 
understanding  of  isotopes  and 
corporation  contracts  and  nuc¬ 
lear  fission?  Just  asking. 

One  occupation  that  I  never, 
at  any  time  in  my  life,  dreamed 
of  taking  up  was  torch-carry¬ 
ing.  Nor  at  this  time  does  am¬ 
bition  in  that  direction  suggest 
itself  to  me.  I  do  not  want  at 
all  to  head  a  procession  with 
banners  calling  upon  women 
football  reporters  of  the  world 
to  unite.  My  intention  is  mere¬ 
ly  to  ask  the  men  who  run  the 
press  boxes  at  football  games 
to  make  a  little  room  now  and 
then  for  a  lady  to  uncover  her 
typewriter  and  go  to  work. 

Even  now,  in  New  York,  the 
Yale  Club  has  Ladies’  Days. 

• 

Magazine,  Women’s 
Staffs  Consolidated 

Portland,  Ore. 

Realignment  of  feature  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  announced  by 
Arden  X.  Pangborn,  editor  of 
the  evening  daily. 

Following  resignation  of  Mrs. 
Neal  Stuart  as  women’s  editor, 
the  women’s  department  has 
been  put  under  the  general 
direction  of  Ed  O’Meara,  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  who  has  been 
named  Sunday  editor.  He  will 
direct  both  women’s  and  maga¬ 
zine  staffs. 

A  new  copy  desk  to  handle 
the  Sunday  department  has 
been  set  up  with  Lester  F.  Cour 
in  charge.  Frances  Blakely  has 
been  transferred  from  the  news 
department  to  become  women’s 
department  assistant. 


Woman  Named 
For  Civic  Policy 

San  Francisco 

Mary  Ellen  Leary,  who  be¬ 
gan  her  San  Francisco  News 
career  17  years  ago  as  a  “Girl 
Friday”  of  the 
City  Room,  has 
been  named  an 
associate  editor, 
it  is  announced 
by  Frank  R. 
Ford,  editor. 
She  will  help 
determine  the 
Scripps-Howard 
paper’s  policies 
in  civic  affairs. 
The  appoint¬ 
ment  formalizes  the  activities  of 
Miss  Leary  in  backstopping 
Paul  C.  Edwards,  veteran  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

For  eight  years.  Miss  Leary 
was  political  editor  of  the  News. 
Then,  as  she  is  in  private  life 
Mrs.  Arthur  Sherry,  a  maternity 
leave  intervened.  Miss  Leary 
shifted  to  the  writing  of  San 
Francisco  area  economic  and 
transportation  problems  on  her 
return  to  the  newspaper. 

• 

Sparkman  Gives  Up 
Post  in  Typo  Union 

Detroit 

Clifford  G.  Sparkman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  since  1941  and 
two-time  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
date  for  the  presidency  of 
the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  has  announced  his 
resignation  from  his  Detroit 
post  effective  Dec.  3. 


Miss  Leary 
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The  newspapers’  handling  of  At  the  trial,  now  in  its  fifth  aiuouiaeu  lo  euucai  txea- 

the  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard  week.  Defense  Lawyer  William  needless  invasion  of  Elaborate 


Salem,  Mass, 
preparations  are 


murder  trial  here  was  attacked 
in  meetings  at  two  Jewish 
temples. 

“Cleveland  Newspapers  on 
Trial”  was  the  title  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  Rabbi  Rudolph  Rosen¬ 
thal.  “Do  Newspapers  Serve 
the  Public  Welfare  in  Their 
Handling  of  Moral  Problems?” 
was  the  topic  of  another  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Rabbi  Rosenthal  denounced 
“the  vast  amount  of  space,  ut¬ 
terly  disproportionate,  that 
trails  through  the  pages  of  our 
dailies,  sensational  materials 
hardly  calculated  to  teach  a 
higher  appreciation  of  fellow 
human  beings.” 

“There  are  style  hints  about 
witnesses  and  jurors,”  he  said. 
“There  is  the  constant  mirror 
held  up  to  our  youth  of  alleged 
sordidness,  infidelity  and  mur¬ 
der.  Our  newspapers  have  run 
amuck  in  this  matter  of  squeez¬ 
ing  out  every  bit  of  sensational 
testimony.” 

The  rabbi  said  newspapers, 
on  editorial  pages,  cried  out 
against  juvenile  delinquency 
and  the  breakdown  of  the 
church  and  home.  He  added : 
“Under  the  toga  of  civic  virtue 
worn  by  our  friends,  their  slip 
into  sensationalism  is  showing.” 

In  the  other  discussion,  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
Aaron  Jacobson,  who  covers  the 
courts,  said  successful  reporting 
had  to  be  objective,  disinter¬ 
ested  and  part  of  the  daily 
routine. 

If  the  newspapers  ban  crime 
news,  then  divorce  news,  why 
not  ban  news  of  Congress,  he 
asked  with  regard  to  where  to 
draw  the  line.  He  contended 
that  newspapers  do  a  great 
deal  of  moral  good  in  communi¬ 
ties.  He  cited  investigative  ex¬ 
poses,  as  an  example. 

Jack  G.  Day  of  Cleveland, 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  Legal 
Committee  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  declared 
at  the  same  meeting:  “The  man 
(Dr.  Sam)  would  have  a  better 
trial,  certainly  more  in  the 
American  tradition,  if  the 
newspapers  had  acted  more  re¬ 
strained.” 

Mr.  Day  questioned  if  it  is 
moral  to  ride  the  sordid  to  the 
hilt  just  to  sell  newspapers. 
He  asserted  the  newspapers’ 
treatment  of  the  trial  under¬ 
mined  the  confidence  of  the 


J.  Corrigan  directed  his  latest 
barrage  against  the  papers  at 
the  use  of  a  helicopter  by  the 
Cleveland  Press  to  photograph 
the  visit  of  the  jury  to  the  mur¬ 
der  house  in  surburban  Lake 
Erie. 

Mr.  Corrigan  then  complained 
that  Press  Reporter  Tom  Brady 
was  the  only  newsman  to  ac¬ 
company  the  jurors  on  their  in¬ 
spection  trip  through  the  house. 
Judge  Edward  Blythin  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Brady  had  received 
permission,  by  joint  agreement 
of  both  sides,  to  report  the  visit 
for  the  out-of-town  newspaper¬ 
men  covering  the  trial. 

“Murder  is  interesting,”  com¬ 
mented  Bernai-d  DeVoto,  Harp¬ 
er’s  magazine  columnist  and 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author, 
here  this  week. 

“If  it  is  a  question  of  too 
much  space  devoted  to  the  Shep¬ 
pard  case,  what  is  too  much?” 
asked  Mr.  DeVoto,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  City  Club. 

“I  practice  my  newspapering 
on  Harper’s  now,  but  I’ve  been 
a  newspaperman  or  a  journalist 
all  my  life,  and  I’m  against 
nile  or  law  on  what  a  news¬ 
paper  can  publish,”  he  said. 

“Sometimes  the  newspapers 
do  things  I  don’t  like,”  he 
added,  “But  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  I  don’t  like  that  I 
wouldn’t  want  a  law  against.” 

Increased  restrictions  on  the 
press,  radio  and  television  may 
result  from  their  invasions  of 
the  right  of  privacy,  Dr.  James 
E.  Pollard,  director  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  declared  at  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  forum  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“If  in  the  years  ahead  the 
press,  the  radio  and  television 
find  more  states  through  their 
courts  or  by  legislative  action 
recognizing  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy  or  strengthening  it  where 
it  is  now  recognized,”  he  said, 
“they  will  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.” 

“And  if  this  occurs,”  he  ad¬ 
ded,  “it  will  be  because,  as  it 
seems  in  the  Sheppard  case, 
some  of  them  have  overstepped 
the  bounds  both  legally  and 
ethically.” 

He  cited  a  newspaper  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  home  of  Dr.  Sam 
Sheppard  as  illustrating  “the 
extremes  to  which  .  .  .  some 


privacy. 

“You  put  a  crime-and-sex 
story  in  the  hands  of  1,700 
editors  and  you  get  every  color 
in  the  spectrum,”  commented 
Alan  Gould,  executive  editor,  in 
the  AP  Log  this  week. 

“That’s  the  way  it  is  with  the 
Sheppard  murder  trial  at  this 
point.  The  range  in  display 
and  handling  looks  even  wider 
than  it  was  during  the  Rutledge 
trial  of  recent  memory.  Some 
papers  are  playing  it  big,  with 
all  the  trimmings,  photos,  side- 
bars,  purple  phrasing.  Others 
are  dead-panning  in  the  writ¬ 
ing,  but  keeping  the  story  on 
page  one.  Still  others  are  keep¬ 
ing  the  story  inside.  There  is 
evidence  that  a  few  are  ignor¬ 
ing  it  entirely,  or  nearly  so. 

“To  the  majority,  it’s  a  good 
news  story — but  only  colossal, 
as  they  say  in  Hollywood. 

“Apart  from  the  displays,  the 
trial  is  focusing  attention,  as 
such  stories  always  do,  on  the 
elusive  problem  of  what  is  good 
taste  in  news  writing.  It  is 
especially  difficult  in  this  case 
because  the  victim  was  killed 
in  a  particularly  savage  man¬ 
ner.  Some  of  the  word  pictures 
are  even  more  gruesome,  if  you 
want  them  that  way,  than  the 
actual  photographs. 

“So,  while  we  are  all  striv¬ 
ing  for  vivid  description  and 
effective  details,  the  question 
is,  how  vivid? 

“Every  editor  has  his  own 
standards.  In  one  passage  of 
a  Sheppard  lead,  one  reporter 
wrote  simply:  ‘A  continued  at¬ 
tack  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
coroner’s  report  marked  the 
start  X  X,’  without  a  pictorial 
adjective  that  would  have 
shocked  any  reader. 

“In  contrast,  others  wrote  of 
‘the  smashed  crockery  of  her 
exposed  skull’  .  .  .  ‘Marilyn 
Sheppard  was  found  bloodied 
and  vilely  hacked’  .  .  . 

• 

Newsmen  Barred 

Gaylord,  Mich. 

Newsmen  were  barred  here 
this  week  from  the  privately- 
owned  ranch  where  Arthur  God¬ 
frey,  TV  star,  and  Harlow  Cur¬ 
tice,  General  Motors  president, 
hunted  deer.  The  caretaker 
told  reporters,  “They  objected 
to  stories  carried  last  year  that 
Godfrey  hunted  deer  from  a 
jeep.” 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


being  made  in  this  “Witch  City" 
to  handle  a  crowd  of  newsmen 
who  will  cover  the  Clark  murder 
case  beginning  Nov.  29. 

When  the  pretty,  28-year-old 
mother  of  three  faces  a  jury, 
extra,  school-room  type  seati 
for  50  to  75  reporters  will  be 
set  up  in  the  smallish  court¬ 
room. 

Lorraine  Ina  Clark  is  accus¬ 
ed  of  murdering  her  husband  on 
Palm  Sunday  eve  and  disposing 
of  his  body  in  the  Merrimac 
River. 

Lurid  tales  of  sex  parties, 
wife-swapping  and  hi-jinks  of 
other  sorts  have  filtered  into 
the  papers  almost  daily  since 
her  arrest  last  June  26. 

Sheriff  Elarl  Wells,  who 
understands  the  problems  of 
newsmen  through  long  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  court  officer  and  dep¬ 
uty  sheriff,  insists  that  news¬ 
men  have  the  best  accommoda¬ 
tions  he  can  set  up.  A  basement 
room  usually  used  for  the  grand 
jury  will  be  converted  into  a 
press  room. 

A  room  will  be  fitted  out  for 
the  convenience  of  photogra¬ 
phers  who  are  not  allowed  to 
take  pictures  inside  the  court¬ 
house.  Because  they  are  limited 
to  outdoor  work.  Sheriff  Wells 
said  he  feels  that  the  least  he 
can  do  is  provide  a  place  for 
them  to  get  warm  while  they 
wait  for  recesses. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  pos¬ 
sibility  that  photographers  will 
be  allowed  to  take  pictures  in 
the  courtroom. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  there 
is  a  strict  understanding  among 
jurists  that  such  practices  will 
not  be  permitted  despite  fre¬ 
quent  reminders  that  other 
states  allow  picture-taking  in 
the  courtroom. 

Sheriff  Wells  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  plan  to  install  a 
microphone  in  the  courtroom 
and  loud  speaker  in  the  press 
room.  He  feels  that  the  work 
will  be  made  easier  for  report¬ 
ers  if  they  can  hear  the  word- 
by-word  testimony  even  while  in 
the  working  quarters.  The  con¬ 
stant  rushing  in  and  out  of  the 
courtroom  may  be  cut  down. 

• 

Up  to  6c  Per  Copy 

Waterville,  Me. 

Waterville  Morning  Sentinel 
has  increased  its  price  from  5c 
to  6c  on  news  stands  and  for 
carrier  delivery. 

.  I S  H  E  R  for  November  20,  1954 
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SDX  Report 


Nation’s  Welfare  Seen 
In  Welding  of  Media 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Press  and  radio-TV  can  and 
must  work  together  to  give 
America  its  daily  consciousness 
of  being  a  nation,  Frank  Stan¬ 
ton,  president  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  told  the 
4oth  anniversary  convention  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  here  last 
weekend.  He  spoke  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  dinner  session,  Nov.  13,  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  400  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests. 

Mr.  Stanton  saw  a  welding  to¬ 
gether  of  the  major  news  media 
into  a  mass  communication  sys¬ 
tem  that  the  nation  holds  up  to 
its  countenance  and  sees  some¬ 
thing  that  is  a  reasonable  fac¬ 
simile  of  itself.  He  cited  how 
the  American  public  turns  to 
every  medium  of  communication 
on  election  night. 

Drawn  Closer  Together 
“Election  night  merely  fo¬ 
cuses  the  need,”  he  said, 
“America  must  know  all  the 
time  what  it  thinks.  One  week 
with  a  total  absence  of  national 
communication — can  you  imag¬ 
ine  it  ?  Can  anyone  imagine  the 
consequences?  But  this  need  is 
what  we  fulfill.” 

At  the  outset  he  pointed  that 
newspapers  and  radio-TV  are 
competitors  commercially,  but, 
professionally,  they  draw  closer 
;  >11  the  time,  “for  inevitably  they 
work  more  and  more,  in  radical¬ 
ly  different  ways,  with  the  same 
raw  material.” 

Mr.  Stanton  also  stressed  the 


importance  that  all  media  make 
money,  asserting:  “We  can’t  be 
bold  without  it.  And  without 
being  bold,  we  can’t  progress.” 

“It  is  wrong,  and  stupid,  to 
decry  or  apologize  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  for  the  profit  mo¬ 
tive,”  he  said. 

Business-Art 

“The  obligation  to  be  profit¬ 
able,”  he  said,  “does  not  lie 
primarily  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  business  office.  The  profit¬ 
ability  of  a  publishing  or  broad¬ 
casting  enterprise  must  stem 
straight  from  the  freewheeling 
range,  the  courage,  and  the  in¬ 
novating  power  of  the  creative, 
the  editorial  departments. 

“I  speak  of  our  activity,  not 
as  a  business,  but  as  a  busi¬ 
ness-art.  This  it  assuredly  is. 
Some  of  our  art  may  be  bad 
art,  but  it’s  art.  And  in  do¬ 
mains  like  ours,  where  art  and 
money  collide,  somebody  is  al¬ 
ways  losing  his  temper.  It’s 
inevitable.  But  neither  art  nor 
money  can  be  eliminated.  With¬ 
out  the  art,  there  is  no  enter¬ 
prise  at  all,  and  without  profit¬ 
ability,  you  have  only  two  al¬ 
ternatives:  bankruptcy  or  subsi¬ 
dy — the  latter  just  as  deadly,  in 
a  young  and  dynamic  society,  as 
the  former. 

“Some  newspapers  and  some 
broadcasting  stations  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  profit  anemia  these 
days,  and  to  that  extent  fail¬ 
ing  in  what  they  can  render 
their  publics.  We  must  find  out 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  chosen  at  Columbus  con¬ 
vention,  left  to  right,  seated:  Alvin  E.  Austin,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  undergraduate  chapter  affairs;  Sol 
Taishoff,  editor  and  publisher,  Broadcasting-Telecasting,  secretary;  Ed  J. 
Dooley,  Denver  Post  managing  editor,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  ex¬ 
pansion;  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  chairman; 
Alden  C.  Waite,  president.  Southern  California  Associated  Newspapers, 
Los  Angeles,  newly-elected  SDX  president;  Mason  R.  Smith,  editor  and 
publisher,  Gouverneur  (N.  Y.)  Tribune  Press,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  professional  chapters;  and  Bernard  Kilgore,  president.  Wall  Street 
Journal,  treasurer.  Standing;  Dale  R.  Spencer,  University  of  Missouri;  John 
W.  Colt,  managing  editor,  Kansas  City  Star;  James  A.  Byron,  Jr.,  news 
director,  WBAP  radio  and  television,  R.  Worth,  Tex.;  Ken  Clayton, 
Chicago  Tribune  promotion  department;  and  Robert  Cavagnaro,  general 
executive.  Western  states,  Associated  Press,  San  Francisco,  all  executive 
councillors. 


what  is  wrong  here,  and  right 
it.” 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention 
delegates  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a  standing  committee  on  Ethics 
and  News  Objectivity,  asking 
that  such  a  committee  make  a 
continuing  study  of  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  handling  of  news  by 
all  media;  that  this  committee 
be  authorized  to  make  periodic 
reports  and  recommendations, 
and  to  revise  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
code  of  ethics  for  submission  to 
the  next  national  convention. 

Other  resolutions  adopted 
were; 

•  That  SDX  approves  the 
idea  of  a  joint  conference  be¬ 
tween  news  mediamen  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  to 
consider  not  only  Canon  35  of 
the  ABA  code  of  ethics,  but  also 
Canon  20  and  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  thereto.  The  resolution 
authorized  the  SDX  president, 
at  his  discretion,  to  appoint¬ 
ment  representatives  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  this  joint  conference 
and  in  future  deliberations  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  conference. 

•  That  a  committee  of  three 
members  of  SDX  be  appointed 
by  the  president  to  investigate 
the  objectives,  policies  and 
methods  of  the  Center  for  In¬ 


ternational  Studies  and  report 
and  recommend  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  for  or  against  ac¬ 
tive  cooperation  between  the 
two  organizations.  (The  Center 
for  International  Studies  has 
been  established  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology 
at  the  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment). 

•  That  every  effort  be  made 
to  coordinate  the  separate  col¬ 
lection  of  dues  by  individual 
professional  chapters  and  the 
national  SDX  office,  and  that 
an  appropriate  committee  be 
named  to  make  a  special  study 
and  report  its  findings  at  the 
next  convention. 

•  That  because  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Texas  professional 
and  undergraduate  chapters  of 
SDX  in  banding  themselves  to¬ 
gether  in  an  organization 
known  as  the  Texas  Association 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  other  state  and  regional 
organizations  be  encouraged  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  frater¬ 
nity. 

•  That  a  committee,  either 
be  appointed  or  one  designated 
to  consider  establishment  of  na¬ 
tional  funds  to  help  cover  the 
travel  expenses  of  undergradu¬ 
ate  chapters. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Southern  Hospitality 


NEWCOMERS  in  publishing  fraternify,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Cook  (at  left)  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  State-Times-to-be,  meet  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bob  Lodwell  of  the  Lake  Wales  (Fla.)  Highlander. 


MANAGER  —  Tom  Tanner, 
SNPA'S  new  secretary-manager, 
and  his  Missus  (nee  Emily  Haw¬ 
kins),  from  Lexington,  Ky.  and 
Chattanooga. 


REPRESENTATIVE — Ben  E.  Atkins  of  Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazetti. 
and  Mrs.  Atkins  stop  for  a  chat  in  the  Boca  Raton  Club  lounge  wHk 
Albert  Kent  of  Johnson,  Kent  and  Shinding,  during  51st  annual  meetisf 
of  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  last  week. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  from  Mississipp* — Sumter  Gilles¬ 
pie  of  Greenwood  Commonwealth  and  Mrs.  Gillespie. 


HER  BIRTHDAY  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  Mrs.  Robert  Travis  of 
New  York. 
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TOPICS  OF  LOCAL  INTEREST  KEEP  EDITORIAL  CARTOON  PENS  BUSY 


THE  EARLY  BIRD 

Baldowski,  Atlanta  Constitution 


GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  ALL 

Holland,  Chicago  Tribune 


PERMANENT  JOB? 

Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazotto 


•rt  C. 
t  Mr. 


Guild  Urges 
FTC  Look  at 
Press  Mergers 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  this  week  urged  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  in¬ 
clude  recent  newspaper  sales 
and  suspensions  in  its  an¬ 
nounced  investigation  of  busi¬ 
ness  mergers. 

The  Guild  said  it  represents 
30,000  employes  in.  the  non¬ 
mechanical  departments  of 
newspapers. 

Ralph  B.  Novak,  executive 
Vicepresident  of  the  union,  in 
a  letter  to  FTC  Chairman  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Howrey,  cited  as 
“glaring:  examples”  of  needless 
mergers  the  sales  and  result¬ 
ing  suspensions  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  in 
June,  1951,  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  in 
March,  this  year. 

“The  Guild  believes  that  the 
profit  motive  alone  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  mergers 
and  that  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  neither  paper  war¬ 
ranted  its  sale,”  Mr.  Novak 
stated. 

Such  suspensions,  he  said, 
“serve  to  dramatize  the  extent 
to  which  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  has  shrunk  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  the  result¬ 
ing  drift  toward  local  news¬ 
paper  monopoly — in  the  realm 
of  ideas  as  well  as  at  the  cash 
box.” 

“We  feel  that  papers  like 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  and 
the  Washington  Times-Herald 
had  something  to  say  which 

(deserved  to  be  said  .  .  .  how¬ 
ever  much  some  of  us  may 
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have  disagreed,”  Mr.  Novak 
continued.  “The  silencing  of 
these  voices  in  the  interests  of 
profits  and  business  expediency 
can  only  mean  that  the 
strength  of  our  democracy,  as 
we  conceive  it,  is  considerably 
diminished.” 


How  Readers 
Reacted  to 
D.  C.  Merger 


N.  Y.  Guild  Talks 
Strike  by  Dec.  1 

Guild  leaders  were  talking 
of  Dec.  1  as  a  strike  deadline  for 
New  York  City  newspapers  this 
week  at  the  same  time  they  re¬ 
ported  some  “silver  linings  in 
the  dark  negotiating  cloud.” 

“Every  unit  must  be  prepared 
to  hit  the  bricks  by  Dec.  1,”  said 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  local  guild. 

The  New  York  guildsmen  re¬ 
ported  to  the  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  on  the  Times' 
proposal  of  a  partial  Guild  Shop 
and  bargaining  strategy  was 
shaped  with  the  union’s  top 
representatives. 

While  the  Times’  offer  of  a 
Guild  Shop  outside  the  editorial 
rooms  was  hailed  as  a  major 
step  forward  by  the  guild,  it 
was  taken  cautiously  because 
other  newspapers  pressed  for 
modification  of  existing  Guild 
Shops  to  conform  with  the 
Times  plan. 

The  Mirror  unit  of  the  guild 
voted  unanimously,  308  to  0,  to 
strike  unless  negotiators  ob¬ 
tained  a  tight  job  security 
clause. 

A  $5.80  all-cash  raise,  in  a 
two-year  contract,  was  offered 
by  the  Times.  It  would  average 
$3.40  this  year  and  $2.40  next 
year. 
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Washington 

Preliminary  results  of  a  study 
on  the  consolidation  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  were  announced  this 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  University. 

Among  its  findings,  the  study 
showed  that,  of  all  respondents 
to  the  questionnaire,  36%  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  consolidation 
and  14%  said  it  was  “good”. 
Among  those  who  read  only 
the  Times-Herald  prior  to  the 
consolidation,  54%  disapproved 
of  the  consolidation,  50%  ex¬ 
pressed  no  opinion. 

Among  those  who  disap¬ 
proved,  reasons  were,  “the 
Times-Herald  was  a  good  pa¬ 
per”,  “the  combined  paper  is 
too  bulky”,  “a  point  of  view 
will  be  lost  in  the  community”, 
and  “the  staff  of  the  Times- 
Herald  lost  their  jobs”. 

Three-fourths  of  former  Post 
readers  thought  that  the  Post 
and  Times-Herald  was  “better” 
or  “about  the  same”  as  the 
Post;  over  half  of  the  former 
Times-Herald  readers  thought 
that  the  combined  paper  was 
“better”  or  “about  the  same”. 

Among  those  who  approved 
of  the  consolidation,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  given  was  that  the 
combined  paper  offers  “more 
for  the  money”.  The  other  rea¬ 
son  most  frequently  stated  was 
in  favor  of  the  “large  comic 
section”. 

The  Times-Herald  was  rated 
as  “very  good”  or  “good”  by 


over  one-half  of  area  adults, 
prior  to  the  merger.  Among 
Times-Herald  readers,  over 
three-fourths  rated  their  paper 
“very  good”  or  “good”.  But  the 
proportion  among  persons  other 
than  Times-Herald  readers  who 
rated  the  Times-Herald  as 
“good”  or  “very  good”  was  less 
than  one-third. 

Times-Herald  readers,  in  ap¬ 
praising  other  Washington  pa¬ 
pers,  rated  the  Post  lowest  and 
the  Star  second  to  the  Times- 
Herald.  All  papers  were  rated 
relatively  high  in  regard  to 
news  coverage,  but  the  Star 
markedly  higher  than  other 
papers.  In  addition,  readers  pre¬ 
ferred  the  comic  section  of  the 
Times-Herald,  the  editorials  of 
the  Post,  the  brevity  of  the 
News,  and  the  advertising  of 
the  Star. 

In  an  incomplete  reporting 
of  what  former  Times-Herald 
readers  missed  the  most,  the 
Advice-to-the-Lovelom  column 
of  Barbara  Holmes  was  most 
missed  by  12%,  the  news  policy 
by  5%,  and  Westbrook  Pegler 
by  2%. 

e 

Tokyo  Newspaper 
Strike  Ends  Quickly 

Tokyo 

A  strike  against  Japan’s  big¬ 
gest  evening  newspaper  ended 
quickly  Nov.  12  when  64-year- 
old  Eisaku  Fukuda,  president 
of  the  Tokyo  Shimbun,  ordered 
his  workers  to  submit  their 
resignations  and  threatened  to 
dissolve  the  firm. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Shim- 
bun  offered  its  workers  a  one- 
hour  lunch  period  and  a  3% 
increase  in  a  special  employes 
allowance  computed  on  basic 
pay. 
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Vigor  in  Capper  Empire 


Home  Life  Is  Primary 
In  Blake  Philosophy 

By  Constance  Van  Natta 

Topeka 

It’s  no  ordinary  man  who  battles  his  way  up 
through  the  tough  world  of  newspaper  circulation,  and 
has  vigor  enough  left  to  take  on  the  presidency  of  a 
complex,  multi-million  dollar  empire  like  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc. 

Henry  S.  Blake,  Capper  Publications  president  since 
founder-Senator  Arthur  Capper’s  death  in  1951,  did  just 
that. 


Lean,  muscular,  tanned,  his 
hair  still  dark  around  his  bald 
spot,  his  eyes  sparkling  and 
blue,  Mr.  Blake  is  a  sturdy  66- 
year-old,  who  rises  at  6  a.m., 
and  starts  his  day  bouncing 
with  energy.  He  ends  it,  still 
electric  with  energy,  after  a  10 
to  12-hour  hassle  with  prob¬ 
lems  and  decisions,  conferences, 
callers  and  routine  duties.  For 
he  keeps  in  personal  touch  with 
the  smallest  detail  of  the  15 
properties. 

Work  Is  His  Play 

His  associates  and  employes 
sometimes  are  a  bit  fagged  at 
the  day’s  end.  But  the  big  boss 
is  fresh  far  into  the  night. 

Work  is  his  play,  and  what 
others  define  as  play  is  only  an 
irritation  because  it  interferes 
with  work  which  is  more  fun. 

Basis  of  this  vigor  is  robust 
health,  inherited  from  his  Eng¬ 
lish  pioneer  ancestors,  and  nur¬ 
tured  on  mid-western  food  and 
hard  work.  Nobody  remembers 
Mr.  Blake’s  ever  missing  a  day 
for  illness,  except  the  time  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse 
while  indulging  one  of  his 
pleasures — riding  the  fences  of 
his  1400-acre  farm  southeast  of 
Topeka. 

His  minor  pleasures,  the  hab¬ 
its  that  come  close  to  what 
others  call  fun,  are  riding  or 
walking  his  acres,  managing 
the  farm,  reading  and  reciting 
poetry. 

Kansas  farm  agents  say 
Blake  is  as  shrewd  a  farmer 
as  he  is  business  man,  and 
there  are  few  questions  about 
farming  he  can’t  answer.  Read¬ 
ing  has  long  been  a  joy, 
though  he  has  less  and  less  time 
for  it  these  days.  Poetry  he  re¬ 
tains  with  little  effort  and  can 
recite  without  stumbling  almost 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  poems 
he  encountered  in  school,  or  that 
he  used  to  memorize  while 
walking  his  paper  route  as  a 
boy  in  Minneapolis. 


He  uses  poetry  as  some  exe¬ 
cutives  use  stories  to  break  the 
tension  and  to  refresh  thought 
in  a  serious  conference.  He 
takes  a  boyish  pleasure  in  his 
ability  to  come  up  with  the 
right  poem,  and  doesn’t  bother 
to  conceal  it. 

Family  Activities 
The  primary  source  of  his 
pleasure,  however,  is  his  family 
— his  wife,  two  sons,  one 
daughter  and  10  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Blake,  Grace  Riebeth 
Blake,  was  born  a  few  doors 
from  the  Blake  home  in  Minnea- 
apolis.  The  two  grew  up  to¬ 
gether,  went  to  the  same 
schools  and  church.  Mrs.  Blake 
is  an  ardent  gardener  and  bird- 
lover,  and  writes  about  both  for 
the  Topeka  Capital.  She  is 
chairman  of  Topeka’s  city  beau¬ 
tification  committee,  a  former 
president  of  the  Topeka  and 
Kansas  groups  of  American  Pen 
Women,  and  is  active  in  the  To¬ 
peka  and  Kansas  Press  Women. 

The  Blakes  have  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Homer  L. 
Hiebert,  of  Topeka,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  a  doctor;  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Blake,  who  heads  his  own  clinic 
in  Topeka;  and  David  R.  Blake, 
an  industrial  engineer  in  De¬ 
troit.  The  grandchildren  are 
five  girls  and  five  boys.  There 
are  many  family  gatherings, 
and  family  vacations.  Each 
Summer,  Mrs.  Blake  takes  the 
10  cousins  on  a  trip.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  eldest  grandchild, 
Grace  Hiebert,  now  a  freshman 
at  Kansas  University,  went  to 
Austria  on  an  American  Field 
Service  exchange  arrangement. 

Employes  Own  Stock 
Henry  Blake  has  the  unusual 
capacity  for  infusing  his  own 
vigor  into  his  associates  and 
superimposing  it  upon  the  pub¬ 
lications  which  have  long  iDeen 
of  stubborn  vitality. 

Terms  of  Senator  Capper’s 
will  left  the  stock  in  Capper 


Henry  S.  Blake 


Publications,  Inc.  to  Capper  em¬ 
ployes  with  Mr.  Blake  in  con¬ 
trol.  The  stock  is  distributed 
among  employes  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ments.  Ownership  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  active  employes  in  all  de¬ 
partments  and  all  departments 
are  represented. 

Assisting  Mr.  Blake  in  the 
firm’s  management  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  members  of  the 
board,  who  with  him,  have  a 
total  of  175  years  experience 
with  Capper  Publications: 

Phil  Zach,  vicepresident  and 
advertising  manager,  is  a  hand¬ 
some  Harvard  graduate,  bom 
and  bred  in  Boston,  and  for 
many  years  head  of  the  Capper 
New  York  office. 

James  Rankin,  who  came  to 
the  Capper  Publications  a 
shrewd,  raw  Tennessee  boy, 
worked  up  through  various  cir¬ 
culation  posts,  and  now  is  vice- 
president  and  director  of  circu¬ 
lations. 

Leland  Schenck,  production 
manager,  is  a  bom  Kansan,  who 
began  as  secretary  to  Marco 
Morrow,  former  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertising  director, 
and  to  Senator  Capper  himself. 
Mr.  Schenck  was  with  Senator 
Capper  for  years  in  his  Wash¬ 
ington  office. 


W.  A.  Bailey,  editor  and  man-  . 
ager  of  the  Kansas  City  Kan-  * 
san,  a  former  banker,  came  to 
the  board  at  the  Senator’s 
death. 

Circulation  Man 
Mr.  Blake  himself  came  to  To¬ 
peka  Jan.  1,  1920,  as  director 
of  circulations  for  the  Capper 
Publications.  In  1929  he  moved 
up  to  business  manager,  and 
in  1937  to  general  manager. 

In  1952  he  became  president.  He 
previously  had  been  director  of 
circulations  for  dailies  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Des  Moines,  Houston, 
Winnipeg  and  St.  Paul.  Mr. 
Blake’s  right-hand  man  is 
suave,  soft-spoken  Rod  Runyan,  , 
assistant  to  the  president.  He  ( 
has  been  with  Mr.  Blake  about  i 
10  years,  coming  via  work  in  t 
an  advertising  agency  and  the  | 
Capper  circulation  department. 

Capper  Publications  is  a  busi-  j 
ness  that  enters  nearly  five  mil-  i 
lion  homes.  One  in  every  eight  j 
persons  in  the  United  States 
reads  a  Capper  Publication. 

Capper  Publications  includes 
two  daily  newspapers,  the  To¬ 
peka  Capital  (circulation  now  at 
a  peak  of  65,000)  and  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Kansan  (circulation 
about  30,000),  a  weekly  home 
tabloid.  Capper’s  Weekly  (cir- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


Agency  for  Food  Ads 
Solves  Color  Problems 


Spokane,  Wash. 
J.  Roy  Petersen,  of  the  San 


culties,”  Mr.  Petersen  explained, 
“our  art  and  productions  de- 


Francisco  office  of  Foote,  Cone  partments  developed  a  ‘loose’ 
&  Belding,  and  account  execu-  technique  of  art  work  for  the 
tive  for  S&W  Fine  Foods,  told  four-color  process  newspaper 
the  recent  meeting  of  Pacific  advertisements.  This  significant 
Northwest  Newspaper  Advertis-  step  away  from  realistic  art 
ing  Executives  Association  here,  photographic  reproduction  of 
how  his  agency  has  developed  a  products,  together  with  a  sim- 
technique  for  good  ROP  color  plification  of  the  process  has, 


reproduction  in  newspapers. 

“While  our  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  ROP  color  have  not 


for  S&W,  resulted  in  much  more 
successful  reproduction.” 

The  “loose”  art  technique — 


been  many,”  he  stated,  “we  have  merely  sketches  of  food  stuffs — 
certainly  found  out  that  its  use  amounts  to  reproductions  of  the 
leads  to  many  problems.  When  art  director’s  rough  layouts.  All 
color  advertising  is  placed  with  of  the  figures  are  drawn  with 
magazines,  you  expect  to  get  casual  lines,  colors  are  bright 
outstanding  reproduction  with-  and  only  the  simplest  modeling 
out  question  —  perhaps,  some  is  used  to  define  the  various 
day  we  can  expect  the  same  of  shapes. 

newspapers.  “Probably  in  all  aeency-client 


“But  it  was  soon  evident  relationships  nothing  is  more 
(after  the  start  in  1949)  that  sacred  than  the  advertiser’s  la- 


ial  lines,  colors  are  bright  SPECIAL  SECTION  display  at  Pacific  Northwest  admen’s  meeting  holds 
only  the  simplest  modeling  '"forMt  of  (left  to  right)  Morrie  L.  Sharp.  Oregon  Journal;  A.  D. 

used  to  define  the  various  Addison,  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  News,  president  of  regional  NAEA; 

and  Roy  Bradf,  Bureau  of  Adverfising. 

Probably  in  all  agency-client  trouble.  Each  label  was  carry-  suasion,  we  convinced  the  client 


ing  ink  from  all  four  plates  and  that  the  labels  also  should  be 
if  the  registration  was  off  the  symbols  of  his  products.  Inas- 


wide  reproduction  variations  ex-  bel,”  Mr.  Petersen  said.  “We  most  minute  amount  on  any  one  much  as  the  basic  S&W  label  is 
ist,  and  that  one  of  the  first  have  tried  to  maintain  as  close-  or  all  of  the  plates  the  repro-  chartreuse  with  a  dark  green 
things  we  had  to  do  was  to  con-  ly  as  possible,  through  our  duction  was  not  only  a  poor  panel  containing  a  color  vig- 
sider  the  newspapers’  problems,  treatment,  the  actual  reproduc-  representation  of  the  true  label  nette  of  the  product,  we  argued 
These,  of  course,  include  every-  tion  of  the  various  S&W  prod-  but  it  was  unreadable.  that  the  dark  green  panel  could 


I  thing  from  ink  quality  and  pa-  nets.  Here  again  we  ran  into 
per  stock  to  newspaper  know- 


‘Therefore,  after  much  per- 


that  the  dark  green  panel  could 
{Continued  on  page  26) 


how,  press  equipment  and  qua-  T  TTVT  A  i 

lified  personnel.  ^ 

“To  meet  these  problems,  we  g 
believe  we  have  developed,  over  g  There’s  f 

the  years,  a  technique  particu-  g 
larly  adaptable  for  four-color  |  ^ 

advertising  T  h  i  s  technique,  g  selUng  lice  to  selling  liquor, 
while  not  foolproof,  does  solve  |  yet  that  was  the  gap  Lached 
some  of  the  more  serious  ob-  m  ,  ti.  j  j 

Steeles  and  takes  into  considera-  ■  ^chwe  J  advertis- 

tion  the  wide  variation  of  news-  1  ing  manager  of  al  Publicker 
papers’  ability  to  reproduce  |  Industries,  Inc.’s,  liquor  sub¬ 
color.”  i  sidiaries. 

The  first  color  advertisement  g  Originally  destined  to  go 
for  S&W  on  the  Pacific  Coast  |  to  Princeton  University  fol- 
was  in  the  Fall  of  1952  and  this  g  lowing  graduation  from  high 
resulted  in  “some  real  migraine  g  school,  John  never  made  it. 
headaches,  because  the  ad  ma-  g  His  dad,  a  stock  broker,  went 
terial  presented  just  too  many  g  broke,  and  John  found  him- 
reproduction  problems,”  Mr.  M  s®lf  in  the  wholesale  lace 
Petersen  related.  p  business. 

Some  subjects  just  do  not  g  Today,  at  the  age  of  48, 
lend  themselves  easily  to  four-  j  John  claims  he  is  one  of  the 
color  processes  in  newspapers —  p  oldest  ad  men  in  the  liquor 
and  one  of  them  is  food,  the  g  industry  in  point  of  service, 
agency  learned,  so  it  deliberate-  g  He  entered  the  field  right 
ly  sidestepped  this  problem  and  g  after  Repeal  as  ad  manager 
worked  to  come  up  with  a  form  |  for  Julius  Wile  Sons  &  Co., 
of  illustration  which  would  have  p  importers.  Ten  years  later 
the  same  reader  response  g  switched  to  Schenley  Im- 
through  the  adroit  use  of  color  |  pg^  and  in  1947  joined  Kin- 
for  shock  value  but  which,  at  g  ggy  Distilling  Corp.,  a  Pub- 
the  same  time,  would  carry  ap-  |  Ug^er  subsidiary,  as  ad  man- 
petite-appeal.  g 

“In  order  to  minimize  regis-  M 
tration  and  color  fidelity  diflfi-  ltiiii|||iii||Mniiiiiiii]|||^^ 
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I  There’s  Reason  Why  Old  Hickory  Prefers  Newspaper  Space 


John  J.  Schwed 

Publicker  Industries,  Inc. 

ager.  In  1952  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ad  manager  of  all 
Publicker  liquor  brands. 

According  to  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  figures, 
Publicker  last  year  spent  a 
total  of  $2,147,879  on  news¬ 


paper  space  for  its  16  liq¬ 
uor  brands.  Lion’s  share  of 
this  total,  or  $842,504,  was 
allotted  for  its  Old  Hick¬ 
ory  bourbon  whiskey. 

“There’s  a  reason  for  Old 
Hickory’s  preference  for 
newspaper  space.”  says  John. 
“Its  sales  leadership  has  been 
achieved  by  tailoring  our  ad¬ 
vertising  to  suit  specific  mar¬ 
kets.  That  can  only  be  done 
with  newspapers.  We  can 
vary  copy  to  meet  the  tastes 
of  the  individual  markets.” 

John  pointed  out  that  Old 
Hickory  will  get  the  deluxe 
decanter  treatment  for  the 
pending  holidays.  “This  will 
not  be  available  in  all  mar¬ 
kets,  but  where  it  is,  we  will 
push  it  aggressively  with 
newspaper  copy.” 

He  added  that  Old  Hick¬ 
ory’s  1954  newspaper  budget 
will  exceed  last  year’s. — 
R.  B.  McI. 
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Sales  in  Lexington 


In  “Lexington,  U.  S.  A.” — 
where  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Leader  have  permitted 
the  local  advertising  rate  to 
new  car  dealers  placing  their 
own  local  ads — ^there  has  been 
considerable  advertising  and 
sales  activity,  extending  back 
to  the  summer  months. 

“Lexington,  U.S.A.”  it  will  be 
recalled  is  the  title  of  a  Bureau 
0  f  Advertising  presentation 
used  to  show  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  the  importance  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  at  the  local 
level. 

Bell  Sounds  Warning 

Last  week,  Frederick  J.  Bell, 
executive  vicepresident.  Nation¬ 
al  Automobile  Dealers  Associ¬ 
ation,  warned  in  a  speech  at 
Cincinnati  to  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  men  that  dealers  are  out 
to  break  what  he  called  a  “tra¬ 
dition  of  discrimination,”  name¬ 
ly,  the  practice  of  newspapers 
charging  national  ad  rates  to 
new  car  dealers,  whose  adver¬ 
tising  appears  in  local  newspa¬ 
pers  over  their  own  names, 
without  the  benefit  of  a  national 
agency.  (E&P,  Nov.  13,  p  12). 

The  situation  in  Lexington 
resulted  in  a  new-car  price 
slashing  campaign  involving  the 
leading  Ford  and  Chevrolet 
dealers,  both  of  whom  have 
used  heavy  advertising  in  the 
local  papers  and  have  reported 
big  sales,  aa  a  result.  The 
Leader,  on  Aug.  27,  carried  the 
following  account  of  the  “sky¬ 
rocketing”  sales  results  achieved 
by  both  dealers: 

“The  current  new-car  price 
slashing  campaign  involving 
Lexington’s  leading  Ford  and 
Chevrolet  dealers  has  raised  the 
question  of  how  can  the  two 
Arms  operate  at  a  profit  with 
‘give-away’  deals. 

“L.  R.  Cooke  Chevrolet  Com¬ 
pany  came  out  10  days  ago  with 
a  ‘two  cars  for  one’  proposition. 
Roger  Dean,  Inc.,  the  Ford  deal¬ 
er,  countered  with  offers  of  new 
Fords  for  $1,487  each.  Sales 
have  skyrocketed  at  both  firms. 

“Cooke’s  proposition  breaks 
down  like  this:  If  you  buy  a 
new  Chevrolet  today  at  retail 
prices,  you  can  exchange  it  for 
a  new  Chevrolet  in  January, 
February,  March  or  April  in 
1955  ‘at  no  extra  cost.’  The 
contract  states  the  car  must 
have  undergone  normal  wear 
and  tear,  must  not  have  been 
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wrecked  or  used  as  a  taxi  or 
‘for  hire.’ 

“Dean’s  offer:  You  can  buy  a 
new  Ford  for  $1,487.  That  price 
is  very  near  cost,  according  to 
John  J.  White,  Dean  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

“Both  Cooke  and  White  de¬ 
clared  there  are  no  ‘gimmicks’ 
in  their  respective  propositions. 

“An  analysis  of  the  two  sales 
reveals  that  both  firms  have  cut 
their  margins  of  profit  on  new 
car  sales  in  order  to  secure 
more  business.  It  appears  that 
Cooke’s  profit  is  made  on  the 
first  sale  with  no  profit  on  the 
1955  sale.  Dean’s  profit  is  re¬ 
duced  greatly  for  the  one  sale. 

“The  local  situation  is  reflec¬ 
tion  of  national  sales  activity 
where  a  battle  exists  between 
General  Motors  and  Ford  for 
dominance  in  new  car  sales. 

“Registration  of  new  cars 
sold  in  August  through  Thurs¬ 
day  by  comparing  license  fig¬ 
ures  show  79  for  Chevrolet  and 
52  for  Ford.  Several  new  cars 
sold  within  the  past  few  days 
have  not  been  registered  in  the 
above  figures. 

“Since  the  new  plan  started, 
we  have  sold  four  times  as 
many  cars  as  we  would  ordi¬ 
narily  sell,”  said  Cooke.  “We’re 
selling  five  to  10  a  day.” 

“Since  Monday,  we  have  sold 
62  units,  and  that  is  not  count¬ 
ing  orders,”  said  White.  “We 
are  happy  with  our  business.” 

“Both  Cooke  and  White, 
Dean’s  spokesmen,  denied  that 
the  two  firms  were  in  a  ‘price 
war.’ 

“We’re  not  in  a  battle  with 
anybody,”  said  Cooke.  “We’re 
not  doing  anything  we  haven’t 
been  doing  for  32  years.” 

“We’re  not  trying  to  beat  any¬ 
body,”  said  White.  “We’re  just 
selling  good  cars  at  a  good 
price.” 

“Other  local  new  car  dealers 
have  not  been  sitting  idly  by 
while  the  market  is  corner^  by 
the  two  prime  competitors. 
Kinkead-Wilson  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  John  Knight  Motors,  and 
Goodwin  Brothers  have  kept 
Plymouth  sales  in  third  place 
this  year. 

“General  Motors  cars  — 
Buick,  Oldsmobile  and  Pontiac 
— occupy  fourth  through  sixth 
place,  respectively,  in  local  new 
car  sales  this  year  through 
July.  Mercury,  made  by  Ford 
is  in  seventh  place. 


Some  2,500  shoe  repair¬ 
men  from  across  the  nation 
meeting  here  in  a  conference 
last  week  under  sponsorship 
of  Shoe  Service  Institute  of 
America,  heard  newspaper 
advertising  lauded  by  the 
winner  of  the  ’54  cup  for 
craftsmanship  and  initiative. 

Lovell  Warrick,  a  shoe  re¬ 
pairman,  Clinton,  Ill.,  said : 

“Shoe  repairmen  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  been  a  little  back¬ 
ward  about  things  like  ads 
in  the  hometown  newspapers, 
but  I  tried  it  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  got  more  than  I 
could  handle.” 

Buffalo  Data 
Book  Issued 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  this  week  issued  a  new 
42-page  market  data  book  which 
departs  from  the  usual  “presen¬ 
tation  style”  by  providing  de¬ 
tailed  facts  in  convenient  form, 
yet  confining  the  material  to 
subjects  pertaining  to  market¬ 
ing  problems. 

Entitled  “Buffalo  Market 
Data,”  the  book  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  subject  by  defining 
the  three  Buffalo  market  areas. 
ABC  City  Zone,  recently  up¬ 
dated  for  Buffalo,  is  shown  as 
the  smallest  concept  of  the  over¬ 
all  market.  Next  is  the  Buffalo 
Metropolitan  Area  or  “interme¬ 
diate”  market  and  finally,  the 
Buffalo  eight-county  market. 

The  market  areas  and  their 
component  parts  are  described 
with  the  aid  of  three  maps  in 
color  plus  basic  data  to  give 
perspective.  A  tabulation  on 
Suburban  Buffalo  shows  present 
size  and  growth  record  of  each 
suburban  section. 

Balance  of  book  is  devoted 
to  providing  a  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  statistics  on  the 
market  areas,  as  well  as  coun¬ 
ties  and  cities  they  embrace. 
This  material  is  divided  into 
four  sections — population  char¬ 
acteristics  and  living  standards, 
retail  trade,  buying  power,  and 
general  data. 

According  to  R.  C.  Harris, 
manager  of  general  advertising 
for  the  Courier-Express,  the 
book  is  designed  to  be  used  as 
a  regular  reference.  “It  points 
up  the  importance  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  market,  of  course,”  he  said, 
“but  it  also  attempts  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  complete  a  set  of  mar¬ 
keting  data  as  present  sources 
permit.” 


Print  Media  ^ 

In  the  belief  it  can  sell  more 
watches  through  print  adver¬ 
tising  than  through  radio-TV, 
Gruen  Watch  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  will  not  renew  sponsor- 
ship  of  the  Walter  Winchell 
Sunday  night  program  on  ABC- 
TV  and  radio.  ; 

That  explanation  was  given  j 
this  week  by  Ralph  E.  Barrett, 
Gruen  advertising  director.  He 
said  that  “newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  ads  will  do  a  better  job 
for  Gruen,”  and  added  that  the 
cost  of  the  Winchell  program 
($16,000  every  other  week) 
“ran  into  the  millions.” 

Asked  if  any  stands  taken  by  i 
Mr.  Winchell  had  anything  to  I 
do  with  the  non-renewal  of  the  1 
contract,  Mr.  Barrett  replied:  r 

“No.  When  you  buy  Win¬ 
chell,  you  buy  controversy.” 

Winchell  Denies  Reason 

Mr.  Winchell  had  a  different 
reason  for  Gruen’s  non-re¬ 
newal.  In  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  reported  by  Joseph  Kase- 
low,  advertising  news  column¬ 
ist  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Nov.  16,  Mr.  Winchell 
claimed  the  main  reason  his  t 
contract  was  being  dropped  was  * 
that  the  watch  firm,  among 
others,  had  lost  government  I 
“subsidies”  some  time  back  and  f 
not,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
firm,  that  it  felt  print  advertis-  ( 
ing  would  sell  more  watches  I' 
for  it.  I 

A  trade  source  which  pre-  ! 
ferred  to  remain  unidentified 
told  E&P: 

“Gruen’s  salesmen  and  re¬ 
tailers  for  some  time  have 
wanted  the  company  to  drop 
Winchell,  but  the  top  manage¬ 
ment  refused.  When  Gruen  re¬ 
cently  changed  its  management, 
they  listened  more  attentively 
to  the  wishes  of  their  salesmen 
and  retailers.” 

Along  with  its  management 
changes,  Gruen  recently  placed 
its  account  with  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  New  York,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1. 

• 

McKinney  Adds  One 

The  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette,  now  one  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  newspapers  (E&P, 
Nov.  13,  page  74) ,  will  be  repre-  [ 
sented  in  the  general  advertis-  ) 
ing  field,  effective  immediately, 
by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc., 
representatives  for  all  Gannett 
Group  newspapers.  t. 
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FC&B  Appoints  Byoir 


On  Educational  Drive 


Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  which 
admittedly  has  never  engaged 
in  public  relations  either  for 
its  clients  or  it¬ 
self,  this  week 
announced  it 
had  hired  Carl 
Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  to  help  it 
in  “a  broad 
campaign  of  ed¬ 
ucation”  based 
on  the  belief 
that  “the  value 
of  every  good 
advertising 
agency  in  the  field  of  marketing 
needs  exposition.” 

First  in  a  series  of  weekly 
1,125-line  insertions  scheduled 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
behalf  of  FC&B  broke  this  week 
and  pointed  out  that  “Kleenex 
tissues,  advertised  through 


Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  lead  all 
other  brands  in  preference  and 
in  sales.” 

Subsequent  weekly  insertions 
will  show  all  the  other  leading 
products  advertised  through 
FC&B.  The  series  will  run  into 
next  April  and  will  also  run 
in  an  advertising  trade  publica¬ 
tion. 

By  way  of  partially  explain¬ 
ing  Byoir’s  role  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  presi¬ 
dent,  noted  that  “At  the  same 
time  we  shall  undertake  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  on  the  role 
of  the  advertising  agency  in 
an  economy  that  positively  de¬ 
mands  efficient  advertising  if 
consumption,  and  thus  our  full 
American  capacity,  is  to  be 
maintained. 

“Because  we  believe  this  ef¬ 
fort  will  fall  largely  in  the 
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field  of  public  relations,  and 
since  it  has  always  been  our 
practice  not  to  engage  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  either  for  our 
clients  or  ourselves,  we  have 
engaged  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  to  help  us  in  this  educa¬ 
tional  program.” 

Mr.  Cone  added  that  the  ef¬ 
fort  was  being  launched  at  the 
close  of  “the  best  year  this 
agency  has  ever  had.”  He  said 
many  FC&B  clients  have  also 
enjoyed  their  best  year. 

“We  would  like  to  see  more 
like  it  for  all  business,”  Mr. 
Cone  concluded,  “and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  advertising 
agency  can  be  a  vital  force  in 
making  this  possible.” 

The  agency’s  move  in  hiring 
Byoir  can  well  be  viewed  as 
an  effort  to  employ  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  selling  industry  on  the 
importance  of  advertising  in 
getting  consumers  to  use  their 
dollars  to  buy  merchandise, 
thereby  opening  the  flood  gates 
on  billions  of  dollars  now  lying 
dormant  in  savings  accounts. 

C&P  Execs  Relocate 
As  Grant  Expands 

Will  C.  Grant,  president. 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  the 
agency’s  New  York  operations 
are  being  greatly  expanded. 
Tom  Maloney,  president  of 
Cecil  &  Prebrey,  Inc.,  the 
agency  scheduled  to  fold  its 
tent  at  year’s  end  (E&P,  Oct. 
9,  page  20),  will  take  over  as 
executive  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  Grant’s  New  York 
office  and  will  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  agency’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Joining  Grant  with  Mr.  Ma¬ 
loney  on  Jan.  1,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  people  who  were  associated 
with  him  at  C&P: 

Frank  P.  McCord,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  research 
at  C&P,  will  assume  the  same 
title  and  duties  at  Grant’s  New 
York  office.  Arax  Odabashian, 
librarian  at  C&P,  will  accom¬ 
pany  Mr.  McCord  to  Grant. 
The  entire  C&P  marketing  and 
research  library  will  go  to 
Grant,  New  York,  to  augment 
the  library  already  there. 

James  J.  Flood,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  merchandising, 
C&P,  also  assumes  the  same 
title  and  responsibilities. 

Three  Grant  vicepresidents, 
Larry  Stapleton,  Fred  E. 
Spence  and  Jack  Bailhe,  have 
been  assigned  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  expanded 
operations.  Mr.  Stapleton  be¬ 
comes  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  office. 


F&S&R*s  Bill  Wright 
At  Griswold-Eshleman 

William  A.  Wright,  vice- 
president  and  director.  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  will  join  the  Griswold- 
Eshleman  Company,  also  Cleve¬ 
land,  as  vicepresident — opera¬ 
tions,  on  Dec.  1,  Kenneth  W. 
Akers,  G-E  president,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Mr.  Wright  joined  F&S&R 
in  1932.  He  was  named  vice- 
president  in  1939  and  earlier 
this  year  was  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  merchandising. 

Accounts  .  .  . 

•  International  Business  Ma-  A 
chines  Corporation  advertising  I 
will  be  handled  by  Benton  i  ’ 
Bowles,  Inc.  The  account, 
which  spends  about  $73,000  in 
newspaper  space,  was  formerly 
handled  by  Cecil  &  Presbrey. 

•  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  counsel 
for  Standard  Brands  Inc.’s 
newly-acquired  Southern  Pecan 
Shelling  division. 

•  Lou  R.  Maxon,  president, 
Maxon,  Inc.,  has  announced 
resignation  of  the  Gooderham 
&  Worts  Ltd.  account,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1.  Maxon  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  accounts  for 
Hiram  Walker’s  Ten  High 
straight  bourbon  and  the  new 
bonded  bourbon,  Hiram  Walk-  J 
er’s  Private  Cellar,  for  Hiram 
Walker  &  Sons,  Inc. 

•  Independent  Grocers’  Alli¬ 
ance  world’s  second  largest  food 
retailing  organization  with 
more  than  6,000  stores  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  George 
F.  Florey,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
its  new  agency. 

•  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  been  named  the 
new  agency  for  all  consumer  j 
products  of  Motorola,  Inc.,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1.  Motorola  and 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  recently 
parted  company.  Burnett  was  , 
also  named  by  Philip  Morris  4 
Co.  to  handle  Marlboro  cigarets, 
effective  immediately. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Ad  Fried  Advertising 
Agency,  Oakland,  Calif.,  has 
added  Janet  Schuster  to  its 
staff  as  media  director. 

•  R.  S.  Williamson,  former 
director  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  B.  C.  Moore  & 
Sons  chain  of  department  stores 
in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  of 
Cabell  Eanes,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
Va,  He  will  serve  as  assistant 
to  the  president. 
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Which  Washington 
newspaper 
do  your  Washington 
customers  read? 


Where  there’s  smoke  there’s  fire.  For  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  year  The  Star  leads  Washington’s  second  newspaper  by 
nearly  10  million  lines  of  advertising.  The  exact  figure  is 
9,753,272.  What  is  the  real  reason  for  this  gigantic  lead  in  lin¬ 
age?  The  real  reason  is  that  advertisers  know  the  difference 
between  readers  and  customers.  They  know  that  the  families 
that  account  for  the  massive  share  of  the  annual  expenditure  in 
Washington  —  the  families  they  are  most  anxious  to  reach  — 
read  The  Star.  On  the  basis  of  their  «)wn  analysis  of  results, 
advertisers  deliberately  and  consistently  give  The  Star  the 
lion’s  share  of  their  linage  in  Washington.  They  know  from 
long  and  continuing  experience  that  The  Star  is  the  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  that  pays  off  best  in  customers. 


It  is  a  family  habit  in  Washington  to  look  in  an  El'ESING  newspaper  to  tee  what  the  stores  are  advertising 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


KeprcMniMl  nationally  by;  O'MQra  and  Ormtb««,  Inc.,  420  Laxington  Av*.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Dalroit  —  Lot  Angala*  —  San  Francicco 
Spociol  Florida  repretanttslive:  Th*  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Baoch,  Florida 
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COMMOTION 


It  so  happens  that  72.5% 
of  the  agency  men 
who  read  Advertising 
Agency  Magazine  are 


presidents 
owners 
partners 
board  chairmen 
vice  presidents 
branch  managers 
account  executives 
media  executives 


Naturally,  we  feel  they’re 
people  worth  raising  a 
commotion  over  .  .  .  not 
only  because  of  their 
titles,  but  especially  be¬ 
cause  of  their  functions 
— namely: 

analyzing  markets 
selecting  media 
influencing  clients 

in  short — making  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  as  ef¬ 
ficient  and  effective  as 
possible. 

Sound  like  work  for  spec¬ 
ialists?  It  is — and  the 
only  place  they  get  in¬ 
formation  edited  exclu¬ 
sively  for  their  needs 
is  the  same  place  your 
media  message  can  have 
its  most  important  ef¬ 
fect  .  .  . 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  PR  ROUNDUP 


Sikes  Outlines 


Public  Service  Ads 
Tell  Schools  Needs 


‘Booby  Traps’ 
In  Media 


A  once-a-week  public  service  counselling  and  creative  services 
ad  honoring  a  different  local  offered  to  national  sponsors.  At 
school  in  each  insertion  is  cur-  the  local  level,  members  of  the 
rently  running  in  the  Augusta  Society  will  give  guidance  and 
(Me.)  Journal.  help  to  community  groups  and 

The  ads  tie  in  with  a  current  taking  leadership  in  various 

ded  dimension  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  support  will  now  be  added. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Allen  B.  Sikes,  field  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  outlined  “statistical  pit- 
falls  .  .  .  strewn  all  over  the 
path  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,”  in  a  talk  last  week  be¬ 


based  on  a  citizen’s  committee 
report  which  recently  recom¬ 
mended  a  revamping  and  updat¬ 
ing  of  local  schools. 

Ads  in  the  series  feature  pho¬ 
tos  and  descriptions  of  each 
teacher,  a  photo  of  the  school 
and  recommendations  made  for 
it  in  the  citizen’s  committee  re¬ 
ports.  In  addition,  a  statement 
of  philosophy  and  objectives  by 
the  principal  appears  in  the  ads. 

Sponsors  of  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  insertions,  the  idea  of  Jack 


Appointments  ,  .  . 

•  Frank  W.  Savage,  public 
relations  executive  for  Dave 
Herman  Associates,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  been  promoted 
to  business  manager.  He  joined 
Herman  last  March. 

•  Appointment  of  C.  Frank 
Kramer  Jr.  as  executive  vice- 
president,  Reuel  Estill  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York  PR  and 


Dowling,  assistant  advertising  fund-raising  counseling  firm,  it 


manager,  the  Kennebec  (Me.) 
Journal,  is  the  Purinton  Broth¬ 
ers  Company,  an  August  oil 
concern. 


was  announced  by  Reuel  Estill, 
president.  Mr.  Kramer  was  na- 


ing  Club. 

He  cautioned  ad  men  against 
accepting  too  readily  statistics 
on  cost-per-thousand  compari 
sons  of  advertising  media. 

Age  of  Booby  Trap 
Labeling  the  present  as  the 
“age  of  the  booby  trap,”  he  said 
that  “the  most  treacherous  o( 
all  the  booby  traps  in  medis 
buying  is  the  temptation  to 
start  with  media  cost  when  con¬ 
sidering  a  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising  problem.” 

Mr.  Sikes  urged  his  audience 
to  first  determine  the  best  mar¬ 
kets,  the  timing  &  frequency  of 


Chrysler  Opens  PR 
Office  in  Netc  York 
Establishment  of  a  Chrysler 
Corporation  public  relations  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York  City,  was  announced 
this  week  by  James  Cope,  vice- 
president.  Sam  Petok,  of  the 
Detroit  staff,  is  being  trans 


tional  director  of  field  relations  appeals,  and  the  copy  approach 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  before  deciding  which  medium 
from  1949  to  1954.  affords  the  best  presentation. 

•  He  noted  that  prevalent  cost 

Fairmont  Foods  Ads  comparisons  are  for  the  most 
Win  Top  Milk  Awards 

were  never  meant  to  be  pro- 
For  the  second  consecutive  jected  into  comparisons.  News- 
year’  Fairmont  Foods  Com-  paper  circulation  figures,  he  re- 
pany  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  won  two 
top  advertising  awards  of  the 
Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

The  Foundation,  at  the  close 


minded,  do  mean  copies  deliv- 
ered  and  available  for  reading; 
however,  percentages  of  home 
radio  ownership  “do  not  indi- 


f erred  to  head-up  the  operation,  its  annual  meeting  in  Atlan-  cate  availability  to  the  adver- 


Following  newspaper  work  presented  its 

in  Detroit  and  Miami,  Mr.  Pe-  9^^®®  ^  award  (milk  advertis- 
tok  was  a  Chrysler  PR  account  newspapers  in  markets 

manager  at  McCann-Erickson,  250,000  population  or  more) 
Inc.,  before  joining  Chrysler  in  to  Fairmont.  The  company  won 


1953. 

Mr.  Cope  announced  that  Mr. 
Petok’s  activities  will  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  services  in  New 
York  of  the  firm  of  Ivy  Lee  and 
T.  J.  Ross,  consultants  in  PR 
to  Chrysler. 


tiser  unless  the  residents  are 
at  home,  tuned  in  and  listening." 

Several  Factors 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sikes  said 
the  selection  of  advertising  m^ 
dia  should  depend  on  several 
factors  more  significant  thai 
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this  same  national  award  in 
1953. 

Fairmont  also  received  the  j-  • 

first  place  ribbon  in  Class  IV  ®ost,  but  whatever  medium  u 
(fresh  milk  by-products  adver-  chosen  the  skill  of  the  advCT 
tising  in  newspapers).  Last  ^iser  in  using  it  “will  make  the 
year  the  company  took  honor-  difference  between  success 
able  mention  in  this  class.  failure.’ 

Fairmont’s  milk  advertising  * 

r  n  i.  .  ^  .  themes  are  based  on  research  Worcester  Daily  Ups 

In  Kellgion  Campaign  of  the  American  Dairy  Associa-  Rincoen  and  Adams 
lembers  of  the  Public  Rela-  tion.  Kingoen  and  Adams 

Worcester,  Maa 

Appoints  of  Andrew  T.  Rin- 
goen  as  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  Leland  X 
W  IT  A  •  J  Adams  as  retail  advertising 

Appointed  manager,  Worcester  TelegratH" 

La  Grande,  Ore 


PRSA  Taking  Part 


Members 
t  i  o  n  s  Society  of  America 
throughout  the  U.  S.  will  take 
part  in  helping  the  November 
program  of  Religion  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Life,  supported  annually 
by  the  Advertising  Council  and 
by  church  leaders  and  laymen’s 
groups  (E&P  Nov.  6,  page  26), 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Robert  L.  Bliss,  PRSA’s  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 

The  Society’s  contribution  at 
the  national  level  consists  of 


The  milk  by-product  ribbon 
went  to  the  company’s  food 
service  series  on  cottage  cheese. 


Gazette,  have  been  announced! 
Appointment  of  West-Holli-  by  Howard  M.  Booth,  general} 
day  Co.,  Inc.,  as  national  repre-  manager. 

sentative  of  the  LaGrande  Ob-  Mr.  Ringeon  was  manager  of 
server  is  announced  by  F.  E.  retail  advertising.  Mr.  Adams 
Weybret,  publisher.  The  ap-  continues  as  advertising-sales 
pointment  is  effective  Jan.  1.  promotion  manager.  ; 
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are  your  sales 
keeping  pace 


Just  since  1946,  metropolitan  Denver's  population  has  in¬ 
creased  so  fast  that  even  the  professional  estimators  can't 
keep  up  with  it— witness  these  1954  figures  compiled  from 
acceptable  sources: 


with  the 
spectacular 
growth  of  the 


SOURCE  POPULATION 

Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  669,700 

United  States  Post  Office . 774,120 

Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado . 675,000 

Standard  Rate  and  Data,  Consumer  Markets  .  663,700 

Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce . 685,000 

Denver  Planning  Commission . 680,000 


Denver  Pest’s 
Market? 


Here  is  substantial  evidence  of  a  busy,  mushrooming  market, 
a  market  of  ready-to-buy  consumers.  You  can  saturate  the 
dynamic  Denver  market— and  blanket  the  state  of  Colorado 
—when  you  use  the  single  medium  that  sends  your  sales 
story  home  each  day... The  Denver  Post. 


CIRCULATION 


Evaning,  axeapt  Saturday .  236466 

Saturdoy  . 188,884 

Sunday  . 353,675 


Empira  Magaxina  and  Camlet ...  392,036 
A.8.C.  Publijher'a  Stotement — Morch  31,  1954 
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Which  paper 
prints  the 
most  news? 


There  are  1785  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  all  operating  on  the  general  principle  that 
the  first  job  of  a  newspaper  is  to  print  the  news. 

But  some  newspapers  print  more  news  than 
others.  One  newspaper  prints  more  news  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  nation,  which  means  more 
news  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world. 

That  newspaper  is  not  published  in  New  York, 
as  you  might  expect,  nor  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
or  Detroit.  It  is  published  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Last  year,  according  to  Media  Records  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  published  17,095,577  lines  of 
news  and  editorial  features  in  its  weekday  edi¬ 
tions,  and  9,090,342  lines  on  Sundays,  for  a  total 
of  26,185,919  lines.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
11,133  full  newspaper  pages  devoted  exclusively 
to  news  and  features — all  published  in  The  Times 
during  1953. 

Runner-up  in  news  volume  was  the  New  York 
Times,  which  published  24,090,572  lines  of  news 
and  editorial  matter  during  1953  —  2,095,347 
fewer  lines  than  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  came  in  third. 


This  news  leadership  continues  in  1954.  For  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year.  The  Times  again 
published  more  editorial  or  news  material  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Media  Records. 

The  leadership  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
news- and  feature  content  is  a  reflection  of  the 
continuing  effort  to  make  The  Times  a  complete 
newspaper  —  a  newspaper  designed  to  keep 
Southern  California  families  fully  informed,  to 
give  all  the  news,  presented  in  keeping  with  the 
precepts  of  good  taste. 

This  complete  and  straightforward  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  news,  added  to  an  honest  and  coura¬ 
geous  editorial  policy  and  an  array  of  informa¬ 
tive  and  entertaining  features,  forms  the  combina¬ 
tion  which  has  made  The  Times  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  of  western  America. 

The  Times  leads  in  circulation  and  public 
acceptance  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Southern  California  families  have  discovered  that 
the  motto  published  on  the  front  page  of  The 
Times,  “All  The  News  All  The  Time”  becomes 
a  reality  every  morning  of  the  year. 


The  Times,  which  has  served  Southern  California  since  1881, 

is  first  by  far  among  all  the  newspapers  of  western  America 
. .  .  first  by  far  in  public  service,  in  circulation  and  in  advertising. 


LOS  ANGELES 


REPRESENTED  BY  CRESMER  AND  WOODWARD,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ATLANTA,  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper  —  CAMPAIGNS 

Sara  Lee  Expands 
Newspaper  Program 


The  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  expanded  its 
newspaper  (via  Cunningham  & 
Walsh)  into  17  cities,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Charles 
W.  Lubin,  president  of  the  bak¬ 
ery. 

Mr.  Lubin  said  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  for  1954-55 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history  and  that  most  of 
the  money  will  be  spent  on 
newspaper  space.  Some  use  of 
radio-TV  is  planned. 

Newspaper  space  plans  call 
for  wide  use  of  full-page,  four 
color  ads  in  the  bakery’s  key 
markets,  to  be  followed  by  300- 
line  black  and  white  ads. 

During  the  past  four  months, 
Sara  Lee  has  expanded  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  frozen  baked 
goods  into  a  number  of  key 
markets,  and  sales  operations 
now  cover  21  states. 

Seagram  Breaks  Gift 
Ads  in  600  Newspapers 

“Great  Names  Make  Great 
Gifts”  is  the  headline  for  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  newspaper  and  magazine 


advertisements  offering  holiday 
gift  shoppers  the  choice  of  “the 
greatest  name  in  whiskey — Sea¬ 
gram’s  7  Crown  Whiskey” —  as 
a  gift  which  will  meet  with 
great  appreciation. 

Starting  in  late  November, 
the  series  (via  Warwick  &  Leg- 
ler)  will  appear  each  week 
through  the  week  of  Dec.  20  in 
more  than  600  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  with  a 
circulation  of  over  41  million. 
A  Dec.  6  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  is  identical  with  a  bril¬ 
liant,  four-color  double-spread 
insertion  in  leading  national 
magazines. 

N,  Y.  Mirror  Launches 
*Class  MarkeV  Ads 
The  New  York  Mirror  has 
launched  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  based  on  the  sudden,  dra¬ 
matic  rise  of  substantial  num¬ 
bers  of  low-income  mass  mar¬ 
ket  families  into  the  middle-in¬ 
come  class  market. 

Theme  of  the  campaign  will 
be  dramatized  by  placing  top 


hats  on  workers — a  symbol  of 
their  coming  of  age  as  a  class 
market. 

An  engraved  invitation,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  first  ad,  was 
mailed  as  a  teaser.  Ads  have 
been  scheduled  for  Retailing 
Daily,  and  broadening  of  the 
campaign  is  being  planned. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Newspaper  advertising  of 
Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau’s 
sixth  annual  Christmas-New 
Year  highway  safety  campaign 
will  be  concentrated  in  1,000- 
line  mats  featuring  the  slogan: 
“Make  that  one-for-the-road 
coffee.”  Magazines,  outdoor  and 
TV  are  also  scheduled. 

•  Hertz  Rent-a-Car  System 
has  set  a  national  advertising 
budget  (via  Campbell-Ewald 
Co.)  of  $1,200,000  for  1955.  An 
additional  $2,400,000  will  be 
spent  by  members  of  the  system 
locally  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion. 

•  The  Englander  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
planning  a  heavy  winter  pro¬ 
motion  campaign,  including 
newspaper  advertising  announc¬ 
ing  a  national  Sleepstakes  con¬ 
test,  offering  $25,000  in  cash 
prizes  in  connection  with  Eng¬ 
lander’s  new  Firm-Foam  latex 
sleep  ensemble  and  the  Presi¬ 
dential  mattress. 


Timely  Times  Ad 
Debuts  Product 

First  shipment  of  CanadUa 
Schenley  OFC  (Original  Fine 
Canadian)  to  reach  the  U.8. 
was  previewed  by  newsmen  thii 
week  aboard  the  SS  President 
Monroe,  enroute  from  Boston 
to  New  York. 

The  six-year  old  whiskey  wai 
presented  to  the  seagoing  presi  I 
by  Sidney  Frank,  vicepresident  I 
of  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.  | 

The  ship  sailed  from  Boston  1 
midnight,  Nov.  14  and  arrived  | 
in  New  York  3  p.m.  Monday,  f 
Nov.  15.  As  newsmen  disen.  i 
barked  they  were  handed  copiei  I 
of  the  New  York  Times  for  Not.  I 
15.  Scrawled  across  the  front  ^ 
page  in  red  letters  was  the  mefr 
sage:  “Your  Cruise  Is  News- 
See  Page  17.” 

The  page  in  question  con¬ 
tained  a  1,458-line  ad  herald¬ 
ing  arrival  of  OFC  and  showed 
pictures  made  the  night  befon 
at  the  press  party  aboard  ship. 

• 

Linage  Bridge 

Bangor,  He. 

The  twin  cities  of  Bangor 
and  Brewer  dedicated  a  $2,500,- 
000  bridge  on  Veterans’  Dny 
Nov.  11,  and  the  Bangor  Dot^ 
News  celebrated  with  a  60-pagt 
souvenir  edition  which  carried 
251  columns  of  ads. 
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Agency 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


be  made  black,  the  vignettes 
could  be  simplified  in  the  same 
‘loose’  treatment  and  we  would 
eliminate  all  problems  of  regis¬ 
tration  on  the  label.  Through 
the  use  of  the  light  green  back¬ 
ground  and  the  color  in  the  vig¬ 
nettes  of  the  products,  there  is 
little  realization  on  the  read¬ 
er’s  part  that  black  has  been 
substituted  for  the  dark  green.” 

Human  Interest  Added 

While  the  past  advertisements 
have  had  the  color  impact,  they 
lacked  certain  human  interest 
appeal  and  a  similarity  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  series.  Therefore, 
this  Fall  the  agency  is  experi¬ 
menting  by  using  illustrations 
of  people  in  the  advertisement, 
while  maintaining  to  a  great 
degree  the  loose  technique. 

‘‘The  copy,”  Mr.  Petersen 
said,  ‘‘will  keep  down  the  regis¬ 
tration  problem  by  using  flat, 
overall  colors  with  no  shading. 
The  first  ads  on  the  West  Coast 
got  good  reproduction,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

‘‘Newspaper  production  peo¬ 
ple  have  welcomed  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  ROP  color,”  Mr.  Peter¬ 
sen  said.  “The  San  Francisco 


Examiner  reports  that  the  S&W 
advertisements  practically  pin¬ 
point  registration  and  that  full 
use  of  clean  color  can  be 
achieved.  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
when  it  first  received  the  first 
advertisement  of  this  new  se¬ 
ries,  called  in  its  artists  and 
recommended  the  technique  to 
them.  As  a  result,  numerous 
Tribune  editorial  pages  have 
utilized  this  style.  That’s  an 
example  of  a  newspaper  copying 
one  art  treatment  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  same  issue 
using  our  advertisement. 

“We  hope  that  eventually  our 
budget  will  allow  us  to  expand 
the  number  of  papers  which  will 
carry  the  S&W  four-color  ad¬ 
vertising.  Money  does  not  per¬ 
mit  this  now,  plus  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  newspapers  on  our 
list  do  not  even  offer  two-color 
advertisements.  At  the  present 
time,  our  schedule  calls  for  full 
page,  four-color  advertising  in 
the  major  papers  in  the  largest 
cities  on  the  West  Coast,  plus 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“Because  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  does  not  offer  ROP  color,  we 
are  using  the  same  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Sunday  roto  sec¬ 
tions  there.  For  other  papers 
on  the  West  Coast,  we  convert 
these  full  page  four-color  ads 
into  1,000-line,  two-color  and 


Here’s  Why 

News-Star  Advertising  Pays 

(^rooL  .Advertising 

HDELITY  UNION  BUILDING 
BRYAN  AT  PACIFIC,  DALLAS 

Mr.  John  W.  Tubbs,  Adv.  Mgr.  October  13,  1954 

Shawnee  News-Star 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma 
Dear  Mr.  Tubbs; 

Almost  2,000  tie-ins  in  10  years! 

The  amazing  record  compiled  by  your  newspaper's 
merchandising  efforts  from  1944  to  1954  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  endorsements  for  "local  newspaper  advertising"  this 
agency  can  think  of.  During  that  10  year  period  our  client, 
Mrs.  Tucker's  Foods,  Inc.,  received  the  benefit  of  1,054  tie-ins 
in  your  paper  on  Mrs.  Tucker's  Shortening  (an  overage  of 
105.4  per  year)  and  933  tie-ins  for  Mrs.  Tucker's  Meadolake 
Margarine  (an  average  of  93.3  per  year)! 

Since  part  of  this  period  fell  in  the  rationing  era,  I  think 
the  record  is  even  more  outstanding.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
knowing  the  problems  of  keeping  track  of  tear  sheets,  etc., 
I  would  suspect  that  actually  there  are  more  than  these, 
but  the  black  and  white  records  show  1,987  for  certain. 

The  Mrs.  Tucker's  Foods  account  depends  heavily  on 
the  use  of  local  newspapers  such  as  yours  and  it  is  only  by 
such  cooperation  in  securing  local  tie-ins  that  this  program 
produces  its  maximum  benefits. 

Congratulations  and  thanks!  Yours  very  truly, 
CROOK  ADVER'nSING  AGENCY 
WILSON  W.  CROOK,  Jr.,  Vice-President 

MFIAIC  CTAD  s  h  a  w  n  e  e  , 

WtV¥0"DlMK  OKLAHOMA 
(A  StaufFer  Publication) 

National  Advertising  Representative 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  AND  MAHONEY,  Inc. 


l,0()0-line  black  and  white  ad¬ 
vertisements.” 

In  connection  with  buying  col¬ 
or  newspaper  advertising  for 
his  client,  Mr.  Petersen  stated: 

“You  can  believe  me  or  not, 
but  not  one  single  newspaper 
or  newspaper  representative,  up 
until  three  weeks  ago,  ever  ap¬ 
proached  us  and  tried  to  sell  us 
on  using  ROP  color  for  S&W. 
Every  bit  of  color  we  have  used 
for  S&W  simply  dropped  into 
the  laps  of  the  newspapers  on 
our  color  list.  Of  course,  after 
the  color  advertising  started  to 
appear,  newspapers  not  on  the 
list  phoned  and  called  on  us  in 
a  frantic  sort  of  way.” 

Commenting  that  only  about 
one-third  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  this  country  offer  the 
advertiser  color  in  any  form,  he 
asked  PNNAEA  to  help  work 
toward  a  standardization  in 
method  of  charging  for  color  ad¬ 
vertising,  advocating  a  flat  dol¬ 
lar  cost  rather  than  percentages 
or  additional  line  charges. 

“While  we  are  fully  aware  of 
the  difference  in  cost  of  color 
equipment  and  handling  among 
the  600  dailies  which  offer  color 
of  some  sort  or  another,  it 
seems  to  us  that  every  single 
newspaper  can  calculate  its 
average  cost  of  color  advertising 
fairly  accurately  and  then  list 
a  flat  charge.” 

Restrictive  Requirements 

“Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
minimum  space  for  four-color 
advertising,”  he  said.  “Too 
many  important  newspapers  re¬ 
quire  full  page  for  four-color 
advertising.  This  makes  it  al¬ 
most  mandatory  that  if  four- 
color  advertising  is  used,  we 
have  to  use  full  pages,  because 
it  is  too  costly  to  make  separate 
plates,  and  in  many  cases  sepa¬ 
rate  art,  for  the  other  newspa¬ 
pers.  We  tried  it  and  we  know’. 
We  believe  the  advertiser  should 
have  a  choice  on  size  of  four- 
color  advertising  in  all  papers 
with  perhaps  an  agreement  on 
a  minimum  of,  say,  1,000  lines 
for  four-color  advertising. 

“Another  thing  which  causes 
us  no  end  of  problems  is  that 
newspapers  are  not  consistent 
with  regard  to  the  days  of  the 
week  they  will  use  four-color 
advertising.  Because  S&W  is  a 
food  firm,  it  naturally  prefers 
food  day  positions,  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  Thursday  and  Friday  are 
most  frequently  the  days  on 
which  newspapers  will  not  use 
four-color  advertising.  We  be¬ 
lieve  newspapers  must  come  to 
the  point  where  an  advertiser 
can  order  any  day  he  desires  for 
four-color  advertising. 

‘We  Really  Steal  the  Paper’ 

As  a  final  criticism,  Mr. 
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Petersen  stated  that,  i  n  hu 
opinion,  the  general  advertisin| 
departments  are  not  selling 
ROP  color  as  strongly  as  they 
should. 

“Many  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  advertisers  and 
agency  personnel  know  all  abont 
ROP  color  in  detail — but  they 
don’t.  Newspapers  have  a  bij 
educational  job  to  do.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Petersen  was  entho- 
siastic  about  the  use  of  color  ii 
advertising. 

“We  think  ROP  color  h 
great,”  he  declared.  “We  think 
that  our  S&W  color  ads  really 
steal  the  paper.  We  think  oor 
program  of  ROP  color  has  had 
an  outstanding  reception  result¬ 
ing  in  better  cooperation  from 
grocers.  We  think  that  S&W 
salesmen  are  more  enthusiastic 
about  their  advertising  and  cu 
do  a  better  job  in  selling  the 
grocer  on  the  advertising  and 
sales  program.  And  finally,  vt 
think  ROP  color  has  made  the 
consumer  conscious  of  S&W  as 
‘big  league’.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  ROP  color  a  ‘Franken¬ 
stein’  but  you  certainly  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  the  beast!” 

• 

Cobb,  Founder  of  2 
Agencies,  Dies  at  64 

Arthur  Cobb,  Jr.,  64,  founder 
of  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  i 
Shenfield,  Inc.  and  retired  sec- 
retary-trea.surer  of  the  agency, 
died  Nov.  12  after  a  lengthy  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
advertising  men  to  apply  scien¬ 
tific  methods  to  market  research 
and  the  selection  of  advertis¬ 
ing  media. 

In  1923  he  joined  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn.  Two 
years  later  he  helped  to  form 
Pedlar  &  Ryan  and  remained 
for  19  years  as  one  of  its  prin¬ 
cipals. 

In  1944  he  joined  in  forming 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  t 
Shenfield,  remaining  as  one  of 
its  officers  until  his  retii’ement 
He  was  for  some  years  chair¬ 
man  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  in  which 
post  he  worked  to  bring  about 
many  improvements  in  working 
agreements  between  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  various  media 
• 

S-H  Names  Bateman 
To  Detroit  Staff 

Appointment  of  Ralph  W. 
Bateman  to  the  Detroit  staff  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
was  announced  this  week  by 
James  B.  Jones  S-H’s  Detroit 
manager. 

Mr.  Bateman  was  formerly 
with  the  Katz  Agency. 
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WHAT  big  eyes  you  have,  grandma!  (The 
better  to  see,  my  dear,  that  the  New  York 
Journai-American's  the  hottest  paper  in  town!) 
And  those  huge  ears,  grandma!  (The  better  to 
hear,  my  dear,  that  TV,  the  family  keep-at-home, 
is  actually  increasing  the  Journai-American’s  sizzle!) 

The  J-A  and  TV  work  together  like  ever-loving 
teammates.  The  J-A  and  TV  go  into  the  home 
together  and  share  evening  leisure  hours  with  the 
family.  TV  viewers  read  the  J-A  clear  through  for 
the  most  complete  TV  information  page  in  town 
...  the  best  sports  ney^s  and  sports  columnists  . .  . 
the  newsiest,  liveliest,  most  entertaining  stories 
behind  the  headlines  flashed  on  their  TV  screen. 

The  new  "Videotown"  report,  released  by  ad 
agency  Cunningham  and  Walsh,  shows  evening 
newspaper  reading  at  its  peak.  Journal-American 
readership  is  soaring  even  higher!  The  J-A  not  only 


has  the  biggest  evening  circulation  in  town  (and 
always  has  had) . . .  the  J-A  also  shows  the  biggest 
daily  circulation  gain  of  any  New  York  paper. 

No  wonder  the  Journal-American  has  gained 
nearly  800,000  lines  of  retail  advertising  in  the 
past  six  months — almost  twice  the  gain  of  any 
other  New  York  paper — at  a  time  when  most 
New  York  papers  have  been  losing  retail  linage. 


New  York  Newspapers  Retail  Advertising 
Gains  &  Losses  May -October  1954 

Journal-American  gain  789,973 

Other  evening  papers  gain  315,734 

All  Morning  papers  loss  804,649 

Source  Medio  Records 

NOTE:  Goins  ond  losses  bosed  on  totol  retoil  odvertising  linoge,  dolly 
ond  $undoy.  ’’Other  evening  popers”  publish  sii  doys  weekly. 
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Advertising  •  Newspaper  —  RETAIL  SURVEY 

Need  Seen  for  Solid 
Retail  Ad  Programs 


Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  need  for  solid  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising  programs  in 
the  competitive  selling  period 
ahead  was  emphasized  here  by 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards,  dean 


of  the  College  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University,  in  a  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  Hamilton  Advertising 
and  Sales  Club. 

In  the  next  12  months,  he 
said,  retailers  must  recognize 


the  full  significance  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  function  if  they  are  to 
thrive  and  survive.  In  addition 
to  strong  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  Dr.  Edwards  stressed 
the  importance  of  lively  win¬ 
dow  display  and  training  of 
salesman. 

He  charged  that  Hamilton  re¬ 
tailers  lacked  the  “know-how” 
to  do  a  skillful  selling  job. 

Bulova  Yule  Mat  Book 
Sparks  Biggest  Drive 

The  largest  and  most  inclu- 


A  FEW  RIGHT  MEN— DR¬ 
ONE  TOP  EXECUTIVE— CAN  TAKE  OVER 
A  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS 


You  can  take  over  an  estab- 
liahed,  “packaged”  business  that 
has  been  enthusiastically  endorsed, 
recommended  and  repeated  by 
newspapers  using  it  from  Coast 
to  Coast  FOR  15  YEARS. 

You  must  have  the  right  experi¬ 
ence,  personality  and  integrity  to 
maintain  the  exceptional  goodwill 
we  have  built  up  and  be  able  to 
TRAVEL  extensively,  calling  on 
publishers  and  ad  managers.  If 
you  want  a  regional  franchise  you 
can  have  a  large  enough  area  to 
make  from  ^10,000  to  ^25,000  a 
year  and  more — depending  only 
upon  how  energetically  and  in¬ 
telligently  you  work. 

Would  also  consider  giving  one 
capable,  qualified  executive  right 
to  all  except  West  Coast  if  you 
have  the  ability,  experience  and 
finances  to  engage  and  supervise 
other  men  to  contact  all  news¬ 
papers  in  country,  except  the 
West  Coast. 

In  the  past  I  have  covered  only 
about  10%  of  the  country  each 
year.  I  want  now  to  serve  papers 
everywhere,  instead  of  having 
them  waiting  years  until  I  get 
back  to  their  areas.  I  want  more 
time  for  newspaper  consultation, 
merchant  and  staff  ad  clinics.  I 
intend  to  keep  the  West  Coast 
area  for  my  personal  attention. 

We  have  worked  with  the  Gan¬ 
nett  pa{>ers  in  Albany,  Bingham¬ 
ton  and  Utica,  and  more  than  ISO 
other  papers  of  all  sizes  from 
Coast  to  Coast.  In  the  past  year 
our  program  has  been  used  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  (a 
repeat)  Columbus,  Ga.,  Macon, 
Ga.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  La.,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
Opelousas,  La.,  Ogden,  Utah,  (a 
repeat),  Yakima,  Wash.,  and 
Olympia,  Wash. 

We  do  a  very  badly  needed 
and  constructive  job  that  helps 
the  newspaper  and  all  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  community.  The 
newspaper  gains  sound  “merchan¬ 
dising”  linage  of  several  thousand 


inches  a  month  THAT  STAY  IN 
THE  PAPER.  The  merchants 
gain  most  importantly  because  our 
program  STIMULATES  THEIR 
THINKING  and  shows  them  how 
to  PROFIT  through  thoughtfully 
planned  ad  copy.  None  of  this  is 
theory.  It  has  all  been  proved  in 
practical  operation  for  15  years. 

In  our  program  the  merchants 
ask  the  readers  for  helpful  infor¬ 
mation — and — as  they  do  so— they 
explain  advertising  to  the  readers, 
all  in  our  daily  prepared  material 
— and  as  the  merchants  tell  these 
ideas  to  the  readers,  THEY  EDU¬ 
CATE  THEMSELVES. 

Any  newspaper’s  potential  for 
development  really  lies  with  the 
100  to  300  merchants  below  the 
top  20  or  30.  The  average  mer¬ 
chant  (below  the  top  30)  doesn’t 
listen  or  sets  up  a  mental  resist¬ 
ance  block  against  most  staff  sales¬ 
men.  The  merchant  doesn’t  even 
cooperate  on  “copy.”  Our  pro¬ 
gram  stimulates  the  imagination 
of  all  these  accounts.  They  learn 
WHY  they  should  be  in  the  pa¬ 
per  OFTEN— and  HOW  TO 
PREPARE  EFFECTIVE  COPY. 

Most  of  these  100  to  300  mer¬ 
chants  who  can  be  “developed” 
into  better  advertisers  can  only 
BUY  SMALL  SPACE  AT  FIRST 
— so— the  big  problem  of  EVERY 
NEWSPAPER  IS  HOW  TO 
MAKE  SMALL  SPACE  EFFEC¬ 
TIVE.  Our  program  is  the  only 
method  ever  devised  TO  PUT  A 
READERSHIP  SPOTLIGHT  ON 
SMALL  ADS — while  helping  all 
other  advertisers. 

Every  day  for  1 3  weeks  the 
readers  name  on  a  ballot  in  the 
paper  which  SMALL  AD — which 
MEDIUM  AD  —  and  —  which 
LARGE  AD— WILL  DO  THE 
ADVERTISERS  THE  MOST 
GOOD.  This  gives  a  terrific  AD¬ 
DITIONAL  READERSHIP  TO 
THE  SMALL  ADS  AND  PULLS 
PROFITS  TO  THESE  SMALL 
SPACE  ACCOUNTS.  THEY 
LEARN  HOW  TO  ADVERTISE 


SUCCESSFULLY— THEY  RUN 
MORE  OFTEN  —  AND  USE 
MORE  SPACE. 

THE  PROGRAM  COSTS  THE 
NEWSPAPER  NOTHING.  Spon¬ 
soring  merchants  pay  the  entire 
cost — and  are  HAPPY  with  re¬ 
sults.  Newspa{>er  staffs  explain 
the  program  to  the  mertiiants  and 
sign  the  sponsors  and  receive 
sizable  bonuses  for  doing  so. 

All  of  the  detail  of  handling 
the  Survey  ballots  and  mailing 
weekly  reports  to  sponsoring  mer¬ 
chants  is  handled  by  our  organi¬ 
zation  away  from  the  paper.  You 
do  NOT  do  this  detail.  You  de¬ 
liver  a  “packaged,”  perfectly  or-  ! 
ganized  program  to  the  paper. 
The  paper  takes  this  “set  of  tools” 
and  carries  on.  We  give  you 
scores  of  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  newspapers,  Coast  to 
Coast. 

The  only  requirement  to  main¬ 
tain  your  franchise  is  proper  con¬ 
duct — results— and  a  small  de¬ 
posit  to  guarantee  a  minimum  re¬ 
sult.  You  must  have  finances 
enough  to  keep  you  actively 
traveling  for  several  months  until 
your  income  begins.  We  furnish 
all  printed  material,  mats,  etc., 
the  complete,  proved  “package.” 
Every  part  of  our  program  is 
completely  protected  by  copy¬ 
right.  This  is  a  proven,  estab¬ 
lished  and  nationally  approved 
business.  We  have  been  members 
of  NAEA  and  many  state  ad  man¬ 
agers  associations  for  many  years. 

Write  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  giving  detailed  background 
and  exp>erience,  several  references. 
ALL  in  first  letter  if  you  wish 
consideration.  Interviews  will  be 
arranged  later. 

WID  GUNNING, 
COMMUNITY  SURVEYS 
14027  ROBLAR  ROAD 
SHERMAN  OAKS.  CALIF. 


sive  Christmas  mat  service  ev«f 
furnished  by  the  Bulova  Wat^  I 
Company  to  its  authorized  jew< 
elers  has  been  sent  to  give  then 
adequate  early  selection  of 
newspaper  mats  for  their 
Christmas  ads. 

In  addition  to  the  regular 
black-and-white  newspaper  adi, 
ranging  from  single  column  to 
full  page  ads,  there  are  several 
ads  presented  in  two  colors  for 
newspapers  equipped  to  handla 
color  runs. 

Various  sales  aids  are  also  de¬ 
tailed  for  the  retail  jeweler. 

Small,  Consistent  Ads 
Pay-Off  for  Retailer 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Small  but  consistent  ads  ia 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  hav» 
enabled  Babyville,  a  small  down¬ 
town  juvenile  furniture  ston^ 
to  pull  business  from  all  parti 
of  the  Buffalo  area,  according 
to  Jerry  Frank,  proprietor. 

“Newspaper  advertising  it 
far  and  away  our  best  medium,” 
he  said.  “We  use  direct  mail, 
too,  but  it  doesn’t  begin  to  get 
the  same  results  as  our  ads  in 
the  News.” 

Babyville  spots  a  six-  to  eight- 
inch  ad  each  Monday  night  in 
the  News.  Mr.  Frank  report! 
that  these  ads  pull  business  for 
the  balance  of  the  week. 

He  says  he  has  found  that  • 
consistent  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  program  can  help  the  down¬ 
town  retailer  meet  and  beat  hii 
suburban  competition  becauM 
it  opens  up  the  entire  trading 
area  for  him,  while  the  averagi 
suburban  store  depends  mostly 
on  his  own  community  trade. 


Special  Sections  .  .  . 

•  The  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News  will  publish 
its  annual  Christmas  special 
edition  Nov.  23  to  coincide  with 
Christmas  opening  date  set  by 
Klamath  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion.  Some  35,000  copies  will 
be  run. 

•  Dedication  of  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company’s  new 
power  plant  at  Pittsburg,  Calif., 
generated  more  than  20,000 
lines  of  advertising  for  the 
Pittsburg  Post-Dispatch's  eight- 
page  section. 

•  The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer  and  the  Raleigh 
Times  each  carried  full-page 
supplementary  sections  recently 
to  celebrate  Lanier-Womble 
Company’s  sixth  anniversary. 
News  and  Observer  published  a 
10-page  section  with  18,270  lines 
of  paid  advertising.  The  Times 
followed  up  with  a  12-page  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  men’s  clothing  store. 
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These  30  everyday  General  Electric  appliances  lined  up  on  the  front  lawn  dramatize  the  impact  of  low-cost  *ele< 


Every  year  Americans  live  better  I 


An  average  U.  S.  family  uses  enough  power  each  day 
to  equal  the  energy  output  of  35  hard-working  men 


Nowhere  on  earth  has  electricity  been  put  to 
work  more  widely  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  price  been  kept  so  low. 

In  just  20  years,  the  power  used  in  the  average 
home  has  increased  four  times.  And  its  price  has 
been  cut  almost  in  half,  even  though  the  cost  of 
living  has  nearly  doubled. 

We’ve  come  a  long  way  since  Thomas  Edison 
invented  the  first  home  use  of  electricity  —  an 
electric  light  —  just  75  years  ago.  There  are  three 
reasons  for  this  progress. 

First,  America’s  electric  utilities  have  invested 
in  facilities  ($18  billion  in  the  last  ten  years ! ) .  And 
the  electrical  industry  has  steadily  increased  the 
efficiency  of  power  equipment.  Turbine-generators 
made  by  General  Electric,  for  example,  produce 
10  times  more  electricity  per  pound  of  coal  than 
Edison’s  original  generators. 


Second,  appliances  have  been  constantly  im¬ 
proved  and  are  mass-produced  to  bring  their  price  ^ 
within  reach  of  everyone.  The  first  60-watt  lamps 
cost  about  $1.00  and  gave  a  light  equal  to  7  can¬ 
dles;  a  G-E  60-watt  lamp  today  gives  a  light  equal 
to  67  candles,  and  costs  only  19  cents. 

The  third  reason  for  progress  is  our  free  econ¬ 
omy,  which  has  allowed  industry  to  grow,  create 
jobs  and  produce  effectively  for  everyone’s  benefit. 
As  we  see  it,  it  adds  up  to  a  good  example  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  American  way. 

Meanwhile,  we’re  hard  at  work  to  make  the  fu¬ 
ture  even  better.  [ 


For  more  information,  send  for  36-page  illustrated  booklet, 
“Power  Maker  for  America” — the  story  of  how  electricity  is 
made.  Write  General  Electric,  Dept.X2-119,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


As  General  Electric  sees  if.  . 


/ 

r 


-cost  '  ‘electricity  on  American  life.  Per  capita  use  of  electricity  in  U.S.  is  2  times  Britain’s,  5  times  Russia’s,  167  times  India’s. 

r  because  electricity  costs  so  little 


They  go  to  work  at  the  touch  of  a  finger  tip: 

1.  Swivel-top  vacuum  cleaner  and  accessories  2.  Food 
freezer  3.  Twin-fan  ventilator  4.  Floor  circulator  fan 
5.  Portable  mixer  6.  Refrigerator-food  freezer  7.  Triple¬ 
whip  mixer  with  accessories  8.  Electric  sink  (including 
dishwasher)  9.  Kitchen  wall  clock  10.  Disposall®  (food- 
waste  disposer)  11.  Sandwich  grill-wafHe  iron  12.  Auto¬ 
matic  coffee  maker  13.  Range  14.  Steam  and  dry  iron 


15.  Automatic  toaster  16.  Heating  pad  17.  Table  tele¬ 
vision  set  18.  Alarm  clock  19.  Portable  radio  20-20A. 
Lamps:  Inside-frost,  three-lite,  white-bulb,  sunlamp,  heat 
lamp,  spotlight,  floodlight,  circline  fluorescent,  and  fluo¬ 
rescent  21 .  Console  television  set  22.  Clock  radio  23.  Oc¬ 
casional  clock  24.  Table  radio  25.  Automatic  washer 
26.  Clothes  dryer  27.  Workshop  motor  28.  Water  heater 
29.  Year-round  air  conditioner  30.  Automatic  blanket. 


T^vgress  k  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


in  schedules 
that  count 
Include  these 

3 

IMPORTANT 

FAST-GROWING 

TEXAS 

MARKETS 


UfACO 

Retail  gains  in  1953  (even 
after  disastrous  May  tor¬ 
nado)  reflect  energy  and 
potential  of  this  bustling, 
major  market. 

AUSTIN 

Diversified  economy  in  the 
State  Capital  city,  Univer¬ 
sity,  Federal  and  State  pay¬ 
rolls  assure  stabilized,  year- 
round  business. 

PORT 

ARTHUR 

Highest  average  income  in 
the  unquestionably  prosper¬ 
ous  State  of  Texas.  Thriv¬ 
ing  port,  petroleum,  chemi¬ 
cal  and  shipping  center. 

•  90%-plus 
coverage 

•  ROP  Color 

•  Group  Color 
Comics  Rates 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

AND  TIMES-HERALD 

—  •  ... 

AUSTIN 

AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

...  •  ... 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Rrprra^ntrd  Nationally  by 
Burke,  Kuipers, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Detroit  chapter,  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  elected  at  recent  meeting  were:  Seated  (left  to 
right),  John  L  Scolaro,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott;  Art  W.  Farrell,  Dt- 
troit  News,  and  Edward  Carney,  the  Branham  Company,  all  electod 
directors.  Standing  (left  to  right),  Robert  A.  Crooks,  Allen-Klapp 
Co.,  treasurer;  Charles  A.  Miller,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  president; 
John  H.  Baker,  Chicago  Daily  News,  vicepresident,  and  Robert  Erick¬ 
son,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  secretary. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Single-Shot 
Double-Truck 
Moves  Houses 

Baltimore 

One-day  sales  of  more  than 
$500,000  and  a  week’s  sales  ex¬ 
ceeding  $1,000,000  are  esti¬ 
mated  for  a  one-day  double- 
tnick  ad  in  the  Sunday  Sun 
announcing  the  opening  of  a 
real  estate  development  in  which 
homes  sell  from  12,990  to 
$15,290. 

Leonard  Stullman,  president 
of  the  Edmondale  Building  Co., 
estimated  that  in  the  first  week 
his  company  would  sell  close  to 
100  of  the  new  homes  in  the 
500-house  project.  One  realtor 
of  another  company  estimated 
at  the  scene  when  the  project 
opened  Sunday  that  35-units 
had  been  sold  for  more  than  a 
half-million  dollars. 

None  More  Spectacular 

Donald  Barnes,  Sunpapers 
real  estate  advertising,  said  the 
papers  had  run  double-truck 
housing  ads  before  but  none 
with  more  spectacular  results. 

Bumper-to-bumper  traffic 
jams  were  created  a  mile  in  one 
direction  and  two  miles  in  the 
other  direction  by  more  than 
10,000  persons  who  visited  the 
scene  “by  count,”  Mr.  Stullman 
said. 

The  double-truck  was  the  on¬ 
ly  advertising,  except  for  a  few 
radio  “spots,”  said  the  Edward 
Prager  Advertising  Agency  of 
Baltimore,  which  handled  the 
account.  The  agency  called  re¬ 
sults  “amazing.” 

• 

Negro  Group  Elects 

William  G.  Black,  majority 
stockholder,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Interstate  United 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  advertising 
representative  for  85  Negro 
newspapers  and  several  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio  stations.  He 
succeeds  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Vann, 
president  of  the  Courier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co,,  who  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  lUN. 


Linage  Error 

In  a  recent  report  on  linage 
for  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  (E&P,  Nov.  6,  page 
15),  it  was  erroneously  shown 
that  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram  lost  in  the  Classified  eve¬ 
ning  field.  Actually  the  Tele¬ 
gram  chalked  up  6,294,689  lines 
for  a  gain  of  51,278  lines. 


NewHadacol  Boss 
Plans  Ad  Splash 

Harry  B.  Goldsmith  Sr., 
formerly  president  of  the  Le- 
Blanc  Corporation,  Lafayette, 
La.,  makers  of  Hadacol  liq¬ 
uid  vitamin  and  mineral  ton¬ 
ic,  and  Hadacol  capsules 
(E&P,  Sept.  5.  ’53,  page  15), 
has  announced  the  purchase 
of  Hadacol  including  world¬ 
wide  trademarks,  inventories 
and  other  property  previ¬ 
ously  owned  by  LeBlanc  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  new  owner  said  the 
purchase  had  been  effected 
by  him  and  associates 
through  formation  of  a  new 
corporation  to  be  known  as 
Hadacol,  Inc.  Mr.  Goldsmith 
said  an  extensive  advertising 
and  sales  expansion  program 
for  Hadacol  is  being  planned. 

Bruce  Thompson  Named 
By  Cullen  Company 

In  a  series  of  personnel 
changes,  John  W.  Cullen  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  representa¬ 
tives,  have  elevated  Bruce  E. 
Thompson  to  the  position  of 
sales  manager  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Cleveland.  He  was 
previously  manager. 

At  the  same  time  John  R. 
Schmunk,  formerly  of  Griswold- 
Eshleman  Company,  has  joined 
Cullen.  Henry  C.  Sutton  has 
been  added  to  Cullen’s  staff  in 
Chicago. 


Editorial-type 
Ad  Sells  12 
Cars  1st  Night 

A  unique  tie-in  ^d  helped  to 
make  the  recent  introduction  of 
the  1955  Pontiac  a  success  in 
Libertyville,  Ill. 

A  Libertyville  Pontiac  dealer, 
Percy  Gustafson,  ran  a  full  pag:e 
editorial-type  ad  in  the  Wauke¬ 
gan  News-Sun,  reproducing  the 
newspaper’s  regular  front 
page  format  complete  to  mast 
head,  banner,  subheads,  stories, 
and  pictures. 

The  ad  marked  a  totally  new 
departure  for  used  car  dealers 
in  Lake  County,  the  News-Sun’s 
trading  area  and  as  far  as  is 
known  by  the  newspaper,  for 
any  other  Automobile  dealer. 

The  ad  featured  pictures  and 
stories  on  the  new  ’55  Pontiac, 
as  well  as  locally-flavored  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  Gustafson  dealer¬ 
ship,  its  services  and  personnel. 
It  ran  in  the  same  edition  with 
the  regular  factory  insertion  an¬ 
nouncing  the  ’55  model. 

Mr.  Gustafson  had  this  to  say 
several  days  after  the  ad  had 
run:  “We  only  advertise  to  get 
results,  and  believe  me,  this  ad 
filled  my  showroom  to  capacity 
with  customers  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  days  and  nights.  The 
first  night  we  sold  12  cars  in 
12  hours.  In  a  market  of  10,000 
people,  we  believe,  this  is  un¬ 
precedented.  Our  volume  went 
way  beyond  our  fondest  expec- 
tAtions.” 
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CLASSIHED  CUNIC 

Inquirer  Takes  3,400 
Daily  Ads  Calmly 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“We’ll  put  through  between 
3,000  and  3,400  want  ads  to¬ 
day,’’  Joseph  H.  Hopkins,  CAM, 
Philad  e  Ip  hi  a 
(Pa.)  Inquirer, 
told  us  as  we 
ambled  down 
the  length  of 
h  i  s  classified 
phone  room, 
one  of  the 
most  carefully 
planned  opera¬ 
tions  of  its  type 
in  the  world. 

Hopkins  It  ^as  Fri¬ 

day  morning  and  the  want  ad 
business  was  brisk.  As  we 
watched  the  monitor  board 
which  revealed  the  status  of  all 
47  telephone  positions  in  the 
room,  an  occasional  bright  green 
light  flared.  “That’s  an  avail¬ 
able  position,’’  Mr.  Hopkins 
said.  The  light  went  out.  “Now 
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Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
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she’s  taking  an  ad.”  The  whole 
drama  of  the  want  ad  business 
was  clearly  etched  on  that 
board  of  twinkling  lights. 

To  accommodate  this  flood  of 
telephoned  ads,  it  required  the 
science  of  electronics,  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering,  psychology  and 
plain  old-fashioned  human  in¬ 
genuity.  Primary  motivation 
was  the  rendering  of  fast,  ef¬ 
ficient  service  to  the  advertiser. 
Thus  the  telephone  system  pro¬ 
vides  a  direct  want  ad  line  for 
the  public.  The  first  voice  the 
advertiser  hears  about  12  sec¬ 
onds  after  dialing  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  want  ad  number  is  that 
of  an  ad  taker.  Although  the 
phone  room  can  handle  47  calls 
at  once,  there  is  provision  for 
automatic  storage  of  20  more 
calls  until  an  ad  taker  is  avail¬ 
able.  When  the  calls  come  out 
of  storage,  they  come  out  in 
the  same  sequence  they  came 
in — first  call  in  is  the  first  one 
to  go  out  to  the  first  available 
ad  taker. 


Conveyor  Belt  Used 
A  conveyor  belt,  directly  in 
front  of  the  line  of  ad  takers 
and  solicitors,  carries  the  type¬ 
written  copy  down  to  the  cen¬ 
sors’  desks  where  it  obligingly 
drops  into  baskets.  Even  the 
counting  of  lines  is  simplified. 
The  space  provided  between 
margins  on  the  ad  blank  repre¬ 
sents  a  line  of  printed  matter 
in  terms  of  a  line  of  typewrit¬ 
ten  copy. 

We  were  surprised  when  Miss 
Ethel  Phillips,  phone  room  su- 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves  4 


around 
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pervisor,  told  us  that  the  large 
staff  has  no  regular  “breaks” 
or  rest  periods.  “Regularly  as¬ 
signed  rest  periods,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “frequently  occur  while 
girls  are  tied  up  on  the  phone. 
That’s  why  our  system  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  ‘break’  whenever  a  girl 
feels  like  having  a  cigarette  or 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  adjoining 
recreation  room  works  out  much 
better.” 

The  recreation  room  has  a 
refrigerator,  stove  and  sink 
with  a  complete  set  of  dishes. 
There  are  lounge  chairs  and 
tables.  Most  of  the  girls  lunch 
there.  The  average  term  of 
service  of  phone  room  person¬ 
nel  at  the  Inquirer,  we  learned, 
is  17  years. 

Speaking  before  the  Eastern 
Regional  Promotion  Conference 
in  Montreal  this  week  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  told  how  large  a  role  pro¬ 
motion  men  could  play  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  classified  phones  ring 
continuously.  He  also  pointed 
up  the  value  of  classified  as 
a  sales  tool  for  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Citing  a  report  he  once 
wrote  for  his  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  on  this  subject  he  said,  “The 
fact  that  the  Inquirer  dom¬ 
inates  the  real  estate  field 
makes  it  a  natural  medium  for 
oil  burners,  refrigerators,  air 
conditioning,  etc.  The  public 
looks  to  the  Inquirer  for  its 
real  estate — isn’t  it  natural  that 
the  same  buyers  will  turn  to 
its  pages  for  home  equipment? 
And  by  the  same  token,  this 
same  buyer  will  be  looking  for 
the  nearest  food  store  in  the 
new  neighborhood. 

“Business  opportunities — the 
man  who  has  confidence  enough 
to  buy  a  business  through  your 
classified  columns  would  surely 
have  faith  in  the  manufacturers 
who  advertise  commercial  re¬ 
frigerators,  cash  registers,  show 
cases,  linoleum,  etc.” 

Mr.  Hopkins  sees  classified 
promotion  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories,  one  directed  to  the 
reader  and  the  other  to  the 
potential  advertiser. 

“You’ll  be  wasting  your  space 
if  you  take  your  promotion  to 
the  reader,”  he  said,  “if  the 
classifications  you  are  referring 
him  to  are  weak.” 

• 

Millionth  Ad  Again 

Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune’s  one  millionth  classi¬ 
fied  advertisement  of  the  year 
was  published  Oct.  29,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Warren  Perry,  CAM. 
This  is  the  eighth  consecutive 
year  the  Star  and  Tribune  have 
reached  the  million  mark. 


Pleasant  Task  f 
For  Publisher 

Portland,  Ore. 
“Hey,  you!”  yelled  a  small 
merchant  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Oregon  Journal  building. 
“You  work  for  the  Journal?” 

“Sure  do,”  said  the  quiet 
man  with  the  apparently 
honest  face. 

“Then  come  in  here  and 
I’ll  give  you  a  check  to  take 
down,”  said  the  shopkeeper. 
“I’m  too  busy  to  go  now  my-  i 
self.” 

So  the  quiet  fellow  duti¬ 
fully  toted  the  $16  check  to 
the  Journal’s  cashier  cage.  f 
The  merchant  —  who 
doesn’t  know  it  yet — might 
be  surprised  to  know  that  his 
unassuming  and  obliging 
messenger  is  Bill  Knight. 

William  W.  Knight,  that 
is.  Journal  publisher. 


N.  Y.  Times  Bureau 
In  Shopping  Center 

A  New  York  Times  public 
information  and  service  bureau 
for  Westchester  County  resi¬ 
dents  was  opened  Nov.  17  in  the 
Cross  County  Shopping  Center 
on  Central  Avenue,  Yonkers. 

The  bureau  will  have  on  hand 
many  of  the  same  reference 
materials  now  available  to  the  A 
public  at  the  information  ’ 
bureau  in  the  New  York  Times 
Building  in  New  York  City. 

Space  has  been  set  aside  for 
clubs  and  civic  organizations  in 
Westchester  to  use  for  displays 
of  their  own.  In  addition,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  and  orders  for 
home  delivery  of  the  Times 
will  be  placed  by  the  bureau’s 
staff. 

• 

2  Dailies  Sponsor 
First  DIY  Exhibits 

The  Waterville  (Me.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Sentinel  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  this  week 
reported  they  had  sponsored 
their  first  Do-It-Yourself  shows. 

Some  6,000  people  attended 
the  Sentinel’s  four-day  show. 
Booths  were  paid  for  by  adver¬ 
tising — a  system  established  at 
last  Spring’s  DIY  show  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald-Express.  Five 
columns  of  ads  bought  a  booth. 
Total  ads  run  by  the  Sentinel 
for  the  show  hit  56,280  lines  j 
sold  at  the  national  rate.  j 

'The  Inquirer’s  show,  held  in  | 
Convention  Hall,  drew  more 
than  100,000  persons.  Copies  of  ’ 
the  Inquirer’s  DIY  section  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Oct.  31  edition  of 
the  daily,  were  distributed. 
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On  this  page  are  pictured  just  three  more  recent  examples 
of  the  51  Danville,  Ill.,  Area  industrial  plants  which  have, 
in  the  last  10  years,  increased  local  industrial  employment 
163%;  increased  industrial  payrolls  573%.  In  the  first  9 
months  of  1954,  4  new  giant  industries  have  announced 
new  plants  in  the  Area,  each  a  multi-million  dollar  job. 

This  industrial  diversification  of  a  53,427  population 
Com  Belt  shopping  and  distributing  center  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  economic  development  .  .  .  assuring  notably  higher  and 
more  stabilized  incomes  and  buying  power. 

Danville  is  one  of  the  best  qualified  test  markets  in  the 
whole  mid-west.  Why?  Just  write  or  phone  the  nearest 
McKinney  office. 


Danville's  sales  per  capita 
exceed  those  of  Illinois, 
according  to  Sales  Management: 

In  Total  Retail  Sales  by 
In  Food  Store  Sales  by 
In  General 

Merchandise  Store  Sales  by 
In  Furniture- 

Household-Radio  Sales  by  1 
In  Automotive  Sales  by 
In  Drug  Store  Sales  by  1 


Firms  announcing  new  multi-million  dol¬ 
lar  plants  for  Danville  Area  in  1954:  Allied 
Chemical  and  Dye  Co.,  Illinois  Power  Co., 
Olin  Industries,  Inc.,  Tecumseh  Products  Co. 


World's  largest  makers  oi  condensers  and 
compressors  for  refrigeration,  Tecumseh  Products 
Company,  will  start  production  obout  January  1 
in  this  33  acre  plant.  A  new  industry  to  Danville. 


Whenever  you  see  a  G.E.  fluorescent  light, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  the  vital  "ballast"  unit 
now  is  made  in  this  Danville  General  Electric 
plant.  (Grogan  Photo. y 


Means  Better  Sales  for  YOU 


Greater  industry  requirements  will  soon  be 
met  by  new  Illinois  Power  Company.  Danville 
plant,  75.000  KW  capacity  to  bolster  mid-state 
high  voltage  system.  (Grogan  Photo) 


Industry  Here 
in  the 

Corn  Belt 
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Punitive  Award  Rule 


FairReportage 
Code  Advised 


In  Pegler  Case  Appeal  By  Ex-Red 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Washington 


An  appeal  has  been  taken  to 
the  Circuit  Court  from  Federal 
Judge  Weinfeld’s  denial  of  a 
motion  to  set  aside  as  excessive 
the  jury’s  award  of  $175,000 
damages  in  the  Reynolds-Pegler 
libel  case,  according  to  Defense 
Counsel  Charles  Henry. 

The  district  court  upheld  the 
judgment,  in  favor  of  Quentin 
Reynolds,  of  $100,000  against 
Westbrook  Pegler,  $50,000 
against  Hearst  Corporation,  and 
$25,000  against  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications.  In  his  rul¬ 
ing  last  July,  Judge  Weinfeld 
stated : 


"It  is  not  seriously  disputed 
that  there  was  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  upon  which  the  jury  could 
find  actual  malice  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  defendant  and 
reckless  and  wanton  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  defendants.  Indeed,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defendants  upon  the 
argument  of  the  present  motion 
freely  conceded  as  much.” 

Then  in  characterizing  the 
subject  of  this  libelous  article 
the  court  continued, 

“The  article  upon  its  face  was 
clearly  defamatory — and  exten¬ 
sively  so.  In  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  of  26  paragraphs,  every 
paragraph  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions  contains  defamatory  stric¬ 
tures  upon  the  plaintiff  concern¬ 
ing  both  his  professional  and 
personal  life.” 

In  support  of  the  application 
to  set  aside  these  verdicts  as  ex¬ 
cessive,  the  defendants  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  award  of  punitive 
damages  must  be  related  to  the 
actual  damages  suffered  by  the 
victim  of  the  libelous  attack. 

In  its  refusal  to  adopt  this 
conclusion,  the  court  said,  “A 
person  may  be  of  such  high 
character  that  the  grossest  libel 
would  damage  him  none  but 
that  would  be  no  reason  for 
withdrawing  his  case  from  the 
wholesome,  if  not  necessary, 
rule  in  respect  of  punitive  dam¬ 
ages.  It  is  in  such  cases  that 
the  rule  illustrates  its  chief 
value  and  necessity. 

“To  adopt  the  contrary  view 
urged  by  the  defendants  would 
mean  that  a  defamer  gains  a 
measure  of  immunity  no  matter 
how  venomous  or  malicious  his 
attack,  simply  because  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  reputation  of  the  de¬ 
famed.  It  would  mean  that  the 


defamer,  motivated  by  actual 
malice,  becomes  the  beneficiary 
of  that  unassailable  character 
and  so  escapes  punishment.  It 
would  require  punitive  damages 
to  be  determined  in  inverse  ra¬ 
tio  to  the  reputation  of  the  one 
defamed.” 

In  conclusion,  the  court  said, 

“It  cannot  be  said  that  the  va¬ 
rying  amounts  awarded  against 
the  respective  defendants  as  pu¬ 
nitive  damages  are  so  excessive 
as  to  shock  the  judicial  con¬ 
science  and  require  that  they  be 
set  aside.  Indeed,  the  individual 
assessment  of  punitive  damages 
against  each  defendant  reflects 
the  carefully  considered  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  jury.” 


$250,000  Claim 

Against  UP  Denied 

Wichita 

Federal  Judge  Delmas  C.  Hill 
ruled  in  favor  of  United  Press 
in  a  $250,000  libel  suit  brought 
by  Wayne  Marteney,  former 
head  of  the  bankrupt  Garden 
Grain  and  Seed  Company  .of 
Garden  City,  against  the  news 
agency. 

The  judge  directed  the  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  defendant  after 
listening  to  two  days  of  testi¬ 
mony. 

Judge  Hill  held  that  an  er¬ 
roneous  dispatch  transmitted 
Feb.  25,  1952  was  not  libelous 
in  itself  and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  it  had  damaged 
Marteney. 

Marteney  filed  suit  on  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  1953,  a  year  after  the 
dispatch  was  transmitted. 

The  story  stated  that  Marte¬ 
ney  had  “crossed  the  border  into 
Mexico,”  when  actually  it  was 
his  partner,  C.  M.  Henderson  of 
Farwell,  Texas,  who  was  in 
Mexico.  A  mandatory  kill  was 
ordered  immediately  by  the 
news  agency  upon  discovery  of 
the  error. 


Department  Reali^ied 

Los  ANGEI.BS 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Mirror  are  shifting  control  of 
the  mailroom,  transportation 
and  garage  activities  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  department,  headed  bv 
Glen  Hutchinson.  Melvin  Kil- 
bourne  of  production  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  transferred  sec¬ 
tions. 


Dr.  Bella  Dodd,  Communist 
Party  lobbyist  and  lawyer  for 
Reds  from  1932  to  1949,  has 
volunteered  guidance  to  U.  S. 
newspapers  on  their  profes¬ 
sional  obligations  to  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Her  recommendations  are  a 
part  of  the  Jenner  Committee 
printed  hearings  on  rules  re¬ 
lating  to  procedures  for  Senate 
investigating  committees. 

Dr.  Dodd,  who  said  she  was 
expelled  from  CP  in  1949,  had 
these  observations  on  newspa¬ 
per  stories  and  their  authors: 

“The  trouble  that  arises  is 
that  these  stories  are  written 
by  the  newspapermen  as  if  the 
legislative  leaders  were  on  the 
defensive,  rather  than  being 
written  with  truth  on  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

“I  think  the  time  has  come 
perhaps  when  the  decent  news¬ 
paper  people  have  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  establish  for  them¬ 
selves  a  code  of  fair  reportage 
on  these  issues. 

“I  think  the  fair  newspaper 
people,  if  they  would  get  to¬ 
gether  and  draw  for  themselves 
a  set  of  rules  as  to  how  to 
report  these  investigations,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  dealing  with 
communists,  would  do  the  coun¬ 
try  a  great  service,  because  I 
can  tell  you  that  when  they  in¬ 
sist  upon  reporting  the  antics 
of  a  communist  who  comes  here 
and  defies  the  committee,  what 
they  do  is  strengthen  the  defi- 
once  of  every  young  person  in 
America  against  organized  law. 

“I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves — and  I  do  not  mean  bv 
censorship  or  coercion  —  the 
newspapers  on  a  voluntary 
basis  should  adopt  this  fair 
reportage  on  the  question  of 
communism;  and  if  they  do  not 
adopt  it,  then  they  should  bear 
the  burden  about  being  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  Communist 
Party.” 


SCAN-A- 
CRAVINGS 
HELP  ADS 
GET  TOP 
“INTEREST 
RATINGS” 


No  Charge  for  News 

Washington 
Newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents,  who  didn’t  know  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  under  discussion,  have 
been  advised  it  has  been  decided 
not  to  charge  them  for  Defense 
Department  handouts  and  other 


\  - - 


Local  newspaper  ads  that  show 
photos  of  local  people  and 
places  produce  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  ratings  for  Northfield, 
Minnesota,  merchants  — even 
higher  than  the  best  editorial 
items.  This  and  other  Readex 
Reader  Interest  Reports  show 
that  this  basic  new  approach 
has  boosted  interest  ratings  for 
advertisements  up  over  the  70% 
mark.  Photos  mean  larger  space, 
more  revenue  for  the  paper. 
Advertisers  improve  their  mer¬ 
chandising  and  get  better  re¬ 
sults  from  their  advertising. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
this  Readex  Report  and  see  how 
Scan-a-gravings  can  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising. 


news  services. 
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MONTREAL- MATIN 


Evan  at  5  AM  Montraal  rasidants  stop  for  thair  copy  of  tha  Matin 


on  tha  way  to  work.  Eya  catching  Scon-a-grovingt  moka  tha  Matin 


stand  out  on  crowdad  nawsstondi. 


INCREASED  CIRCULATION  126%  IN  18  MONTHS 
WITH  LOW-COST  SCAN-A-6RAVIN6S 


In  August,  1952,  the  circulation  of  the  Matin  was  31,000. 
By  February,  1954,  circulation  had  soared  to  an  average  of 
70,000— an  increase  of  126*  in  18  months!  This  gain  is  even 
more  amazing  since  over  98*  of  the  Matin’s  circulation  is 
from  street  sales. 

The  Matin’s  growing  popularity  is  due  to  its  dynamic 
editorial  policy,  calling  for  aggressive  reporting  and  photo¬ 
journalism.  Their  Scan-a-graver  helped  make  it  all  possible. 
By  producing  low-cost  halftones  right  in  their  own  plant, 
the  Matin  was  able  to  achieve  an  editorial  picture/copy 
ratio  of  1  to  1,  and  to  give  pictorial  coverage  to  late-break¬ 
ing  stories.  The  Scan-a-graver  was  installed  in  September 
of  1952,  and  newsstand  sales  immediately  began  to  climb. 

In  addition,  advertising  volume  rose  considerably  after 
the  Scan-a-graver  was  installed— retail  ads  up  22*— classi¬ 
fied  up  128.8*— special  pages  up  84.8*.  So  Scan-a-gravings 
have  paid  big  dividends,  both  in  advertising  revenue  and 
in  circulation. 


•  For  complet*  information  on  th«  Scan-a-grav«r,  th*  •loctronic 
machlna  that  makes  low<ott  plastic  engravings  right  in  your  own 
plant,  write  Fairchild  Camera  &  Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins 
Lane,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Dept.  100-79  A1. 
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Raymond  Bourassa,  V.P.  and  Busineu  Manager  of  the  Montreal  Matin, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  says:  "The  Scan-a-graver  was  an  important  factor  in 
our  126%  circulation  gain.  We've  found  that  pictures  sell  papers  and  the 
Scon-a-graver  is  the  most  economical  method  of  engraving." 


Moderation  Is  Asked 


In  Secrecy  Crusade 


Some  editors  think  the  cru¬ 
sade  for  freedom  of  information 
(the  people’s  right  to  know)  is 
taking  the  wrong  track. 

“Let’s  forget  the  people  as 
the  target  for  a  campaign  of 
education  and  indoctrination 
and  aim  at  the  press  itself,” 
says  William  H.  Heath,  Haver¬ 
hill  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

“Moderation  will  accomplish 
much  more  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  than  an  evangelical 
campaign  making  extreme  de¬ 
mands,”  says  William  R.  Mat¬ 
hews,  Tucson  Arizona  Daily 
Star. 

Their  views  were  set  forth 
in  a  forum  on  “How  Best  to 
Fight  Official  Secrecy”  which 
features  the  Nov.  1  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  In  the  main 
they  were  critical  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  led  by  J.  R.  Wiggins, 
chairman  of  ASNE’s  special 
Fol  committee,  and  V.  M.  New¬ 
ton  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  committee. 


plan”  of  holding  off-record  ses¬ 
sions  to  which  reporters  are  in¬ 
vited  on  an  off  record  basis. 


‘Blind  Reformers’ 


‘Back-Scratching’ 

In  rebuttal  to  Mr.  Mathews’ 
defense  of  secret  sessions  for 
the  conduct  of  some  government 
business,  Mr.  Newton  asserted 
there  is  too  much  back-scratch¬ 
ing  and  political  privilege  in 
news  gathering,  and  added: 

“We  should  force  our  fed¬ 
eral  politicians  to  abandon 
their  practice  of  doling  out  gov¬ 
ernment  information  as  scoops 
to  a  privileged  few  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,  perhaps  in  ex¬ 
change  for  favored  treatment 
and  make  all  news  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  available  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  time  and  not  after 
the  fact,  when  too  many  times 
in  history  it  has  been  too  late.” 

Mr.  Mathews  said  that  if  he 
were  a  legislator  he  would  in¬ 
sist  upon  closed  sessions  part  of 
the  time,  “so  as  to  be  able  to 
think  aloud  and  get  work  done.” 
He  told  how  the  city  council  in 
Tucson  follows  “the  sensible 


He  is  for  making  progress  in 
the  information  battle,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  millennium,  Mr. 
Mathews  said.  To  demand  that 
the  appropriations  committees, 
for  instance,  hold  open  meetings 
at  all  times  goes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason,  he  argued. 

“It  makes  us  look  like  blind 
reformers  who,  in  demanding 
perfection,  make  fools  of  them¬ 
selves.  Rather  than  go  off  on 
such  a  wild  goose  chase,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  make 
progress  by  collective  and  indi¬ 
vidual  action  in  demanding  that 
the  public  records  be  opened 
to  all  news  media.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  assured  Mr. 
Mathews  he  need  have  no  fear 
“we  are  going  to  get  too  much 
information”  and,  as  for  mod¬ 
eration,  the  Washington  editor 
cautioned  that  public  officials 
think  every  campaign  to  open 
up  the  proceedings  they  would 
like  to  conduct  in  secret  is 
“immoderate.” 


In  Good  Company 


V  W  /{k  Hub  of  A  Prosperous 

M.  ATm  *  Trading  Area 


Noilhwtslein  Ohio 

Center  of  6  county  trading  area  with  average  con¬ 
sumer  spendable  income  per  household  of  $4,740 
Source:  1954  Consumer  Markets 


THE  LIMA  NEWS 


r&£  BULL’S  EYE  Of  TH£  BUCKEYE  STPT£. 

^ 

Nationallv  Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


study  of  those  communities  in 
which  the  press  has  the  least 
difficulty  with  official  secrecy 
would  show  that  the  problem 
diminishes  as  the  newspaper’s 
devotion  to  fundamental  duty 
increases. 


Enemies  of  Democracy 
People  who  want  to  withhold 
news — to  keep  from  the  public 
something  that  has  happened — 
are  really  the  enemies  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  declared  Herbert  Bruck- 
er,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  in  a  Maine 
Newspaper  Day  address  Oct. 
22  at  the  University  of  Maine. 

“It  is  an  occupational  dis¬ 
ease  of  people  in  public  office 
to  think  that,  since  they  are  pri¬ 
vileged  to  stare  the  great  issues 
of  the  day  right  in  the  face, 
they  have  somehow  acquired  a 
property  right  in  what  they  see 
and  do,”  Mr.  Brucker  said. 

“Nonsense.  Any  such  notion 
is  not  only  a  denial  of  self- 
government,  it  is  a  betrayal  of 
the  public  interest.  Self-govern¬ 
ment  can  work  only  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  see  the  world  steadily  and 
see  it  whole,  and  so  know  the 
situations  they  are  judging.” 

Mr.  Brucker  also  developed 
the  thesis  that  it  is  the  moral 
duty  of  the  press  to  report  the 
good  with  the  bad. 


‘All  There  Is  to  It’ 


“If  we  are  fools  to  ask  that 
the  (finance)  committees  meet 
in  public,  we  are  in  good  com¬ 
pany  —  Woodrow  Wilson,  John 
Nance  Garner  and  many  before 
us  have  made  the  same  de¬ 
mand,”  Mr.  Wiggins  added. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Heath’s  com¬ 
ment  was  that  officials  will  give 
access  to  information  if  they 
know  the  press  will  report  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor,  fairly  and 
objectively.  The  public  ser¬ 
vants  in  his  town,  he  said,  have 
surrendered  in  the  fight  against 
secrecy  because  they  know  the 
Gazette  has  no  personal  axes  to 
grind  and  it  is  subject  to  no 
pressures. 

Mr.  Heath  said  he  believes  a 


Leader  Renews 


Press  Con  fa  h  Vow 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Following  a  sweeping  po¬ 
litical  upset  in  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  election  Nov.  2  the  win¬ 
ning  Democrats  renewed  their 
campaign  pledges  of  regular 
gubernatorial  press  conferen¬ 
ces  and  co-operation  with 
Capitol  Hill  newsmen. 

In  a  telegram  to  Morris 
Swartz,  State  House  news 
room  supervisor.  Democratic 
officials  said,  “As  promised, 
we  are  going  to  hold  regular 
press  conferences  /and  other¬ 
wise  strengthen  and  improve 
press  relations  in  the  next 
four  years.  We  enter  a  new 
era  in  State  politics  and  we 
shall  be  banking  heavily  upon 
the  continued  cooperation  and 
friendship  of  all  newsmen.” 

The  telegram  was  signed  by 
State  Sen.  George  M.  Leader, 
Democratic  governor  -  elect; 
Democratic  State  Chairman 
Joseph  M.  Barr,  and  George 
N.  Pennington,  Democratic  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity. 


Judge  Prescribes 


“We  must  recognize,”  he  said, 
“the  sincere  intent  of  those  who 
would  have  us  doctor  the  news 
for  some  desirable  purpose.  I 
am  sure,  moreover,  that  we  can 
persuade  them  of  the  truth  that 
it  is  best  not  to  tamper  with 
the  news  if  first  we  admit  our 
own  shortcomings,  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  shortcomings  of  our  lun¬ 
atic  fringe. 

“It  is  a  newspaper  habit  to 
insist  that  everything  about 
newspapers  is  perfect,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  out  of 
step.  This  just  isn’t  so.  There 
are  still  examples  of  our  bow¬ 
ing  to  sacred  cows,  or  of  mani¬ 
pulating  news  when  we  know  it 
shouldn’t  be  manipulated.  There 
are  such  things  as  sensational¬ 
izing  and  commercializing.  And 
this  is  true  even  though  they 
are  no  more  representative  of 
the  press  as  a  whole  than  is 
Elmer  Gantry  of  the  clergy,  or 
Dodson  and  Fogg  of  the  bar. 

“I  think  most  of  us  are  ready 
enough  to  admit  these  things. 
Let  us  do  so,  and  then  get  to 
business  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  another  battle  to 
be  fought  for  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation.  But  let  us  never  give 
up  the  fundamentally  moral 
thesis  that  the  story  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  is  the  story  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  and  that  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.” 


News  Omission 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Judge  Susie  Sharp,  North 
Carolina’s  only  woman  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  judge,  told  editors 
and  publishers  that  on  major  is¬ 
sues  newspapers  and  the  courts 
are  in  complete  agreement. 

Judge  Sharp  spoke  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  early  this  month. 

However,  Judge  Sharp  said 
that  testimony  kept  from  jurors 
should  not  be  published  and 
she  also  opposed  publishing 
claimed  confessions  before  they 
have  been  entered  in  court  as 
evidence. 

The  woman  jurist  said  she 
believed  newspapers  should  not 
stress  amounts  claimed  in  dam¬ 
age  suits  before  they  come  to 
trial.  Such  stress,  she  said, 
may  influence  jurors. 

Members  of  the  association 
elected  Henry  A.  Dennis  of  the 
Henderson  Dispatch  as  presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  Mrs.  E.  F. 
McCulloch  of  the  Bladen  County 
Journal. 

A  “non-segregation”  panel 
went  into  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  presentation  of 
Negro  news.  Generally,  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  concluded 
that  the  growing  literacy 
among  Negroes  offers  one  of 
the  best  fields  for  expanding 
circulation. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


A  Happy  Marriage  took  place  when 

housewares  and  USS  Stainless  Steel 
found  each  other.  And  today,  you  get 
the  benefit  of  the  mating  .  .  .  pans,  pots 
and  other  household  articles  that  are  not 
only  bright  and  beautiful  in  appearance 
and  virtually  indestructible,  but  easy  to 
clean  and  safe,  too  .  .  .  because  this  shin¬ 
ing  metal  is  so  easy  to  keep  free  from 
contamination. 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertUement,  write  United  States  Steel.  S2a  William  Penn  Place.  PitUburgh  30.  Pa. 


AMERIUN  IRI06E  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  gnd  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  C0LUMIIA-6ENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  GERRARO  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  NATIONAL  TORE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  t  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  Divhhm  a!  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  PITTSIURCH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  4-202S 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 

SEE  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOUR. 

It's  a  full-hour  TV  program  presented  every 
other  week  by  United  States  Steel.  Consult 
your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


Steel  Takes  to  the  Air.  In  Arizona,  there’s  a  sandy 

river  bed  where  flash  floods  frequently  occur.  A  gas 
pipe  line  had  to  cross  the  river  bed.  So,  to  avoid  the 
flash  flood  danger,  the  30-inch  welded  gas  pipe  line 
took  to  the  air  for  1020  feet.  Pipe  and  supporting 
structure  were  fabricated  and  erected  by  U.S.  Steel. 


Something  New  for  Snow  or  Mud.  when 

the  going  gets  tough  in  deep  snow  or 
mud,  the  motorist’s  life-saver  now  is  fre¬ 
quently  these  new  tire  traction  clips  of 
heavy  wire,  which  clip  easily  to  tires, 
furnish  grip  enough  to  get  you  out  of 
trouble,  and  are  then  simply  removed  by 
prying.  Clips  are  made  by  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Division  of  U.S.  Steel. 


Everybody  Knows  the  progress  American  railroads 

have  made  in  their  passenger  services  these  past  years 
...  in  spite  of  arbitrary  limitations.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  their  freight  services  have  been  making 
enormous  progress,  too  ...  as  witness  the  170,000 
modern  freight  cars  like  this  that  have  been  built  with 
USS  Cor-Tkn  Steel  in  the  past  20  years  ...  a  high 
strength  steel  that  allows  freight  cars  to  carry  more 
payload  and  last  longer  with  lower  maintenance  cost. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
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Capital  Spending  Plans  for  1955  •  •  • 


Here  is  good  news  about 


I  n  1955,  American  industry  is  now  planning  to 
spend  within  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  it  is  spending 
this  year  on  new  plant  and  equipment.  This  is  the 
tensely  awaited  result  of  a  check-up  just  completed 
by  the  McGraw-Hill  Department  of  Economics. 

Hundreds  of  companies,  by  far  the  largest 
number  in  the  eight-year  history  of  these  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  surveys,  cooperated  in  the  check-up. 
Combined,  they  represent  29  per  cent  of  all 
industrial  employment  and  over  60  per  cent 
of  employment  in  the  industries  where  capital 
investment  is  highest.  Such  a  broad  cross  sec¬ 
tion  constitutes  a  reliable  gauge  of  the  plans 
of  industry  as  a  whole. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  plans,  detailed  by 
the  table  below,  for  capital  investment  next  year? 
Is  it  good  or  bad  news,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
prospect  of  continuing  prosperity?  It  is  to  this  cru¬ 
cial  question  that  this  editorial  is  addressed. 


PLANS  FOR  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 


MIlllONS  OF  DOllAIS 

Ptrctnt 

19S3 

ACTUAl* 

1954 

ESTIMATED* 

1955 

PIANNED 

Qiongt 

1954- 

1955 

All  Manufacturing 

$10,026 

$  9,249 

$  8,598 

-7% 

Petralaum  Indusfryt 

4,600 

4,875 

4,920 

+  1 

Mining 

506 

380 

311 

-18 

Railroad! 

1,312 

851 

769 

-10 

Other  Transportation 

and  Communications 

2,954 

2,922 

2,640 

—10 

Electric  and  Gas 

Utilities 

4,548 

4,274 

4,206 

—2 

All  INDUSTRY 

23,271 

21,784 

20,727 

—5 

*  United  States  Department  of  Commerce;  Chase  National  Bank;  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Department  of  Economics 


t  Petroleum  refining,  included  under  both  "All  Manufacturing”  and 
"Petroleum  Industry,"  is  included  only  once  in  the  total 


Key  to  Prosperity 

It  is  not  only  good  but  very  important  busi¬ 
ness  news  that  American  industry  plans  to 
spend  in  1955  almost  as  much  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  as  it  is  spending  this  year. 
The  reason  it  is  important  is  that  a  high  level  of 
activity  in  the  capital  goods  industries  is  universally 
recognized  as  a  particularly  potent  ingredient  of 
prosperity  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  A  dollar  spent 
for  capital  goods  is  spent  again  and  again  for  wages 
and  materials.  Its  stimulating  effects,  called  by 
economists  multiplying  effects,  move  through  the 
economy  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  pebble  tossed 
into  a  pond  creates  a  widening  circle  of  ripples.  This 
is  one  reason  why  there  is  such  intense  business  in¬ 
terest  in  the  surveys  of  plans  for  capital  investment. 

Here  are  the  principal  reasons  why  the  results  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  survey  are  a  good  omen  for  con¬ 
tinuing  prosperity: 

1.  American  industry  is  demonstrating 
that  it  does  not  need  the  stimulus  of  war- 
created  shortages,  or  a  rearmament  boom,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  very  high  level  of  capital 
investment. 

The  slight  decrease  now  planned  for  1955 
will  still  maintain  a  level  only  about  11  per 
cent  below  the  all-time  peak  attained  in  1953 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  defense  expansion 
boom. 

2.  Capital  investment  promises  not  merely 
to  stabilize  at  a  high  level,  but  actually  to  in¬ 
crease  as  1955  goes  on  and  thus  give  renewed 
stimulus  to  business. 

The  level  of  investment  now  planned  for 
1955  by  mdu5try— manufacturing,  petroleum. 
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BUSINESS  PROSPECTS 


mining,  transportation,  communications  and 
utilities — is  within  5  per  cent  of  1954.  Con¬ 
tract  awards  for  commercial  construction  — 
stores,  office  buildings,  warehouses  and  other 
service  establishments  —  as  compiled  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  publication  Engineering  News- 
Record,  indicate  a  substantial  increase  in 
1955.  Thus  total  capital  expenditures  by  all 
business  may  be  very  close  to  this  year’s  total. 

Actually,  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954, 
business  capital  expenditures,  as  reported  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  are  down 
about  2.5  per  cent  from  the  average  for  the 
year  as  a  whole.  So  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
during  1955  the  annual  rate  of  capital  invest¬ 
ment  will  rise  above  this  present  level. 

Effect  of  Tax  Changes 

The  plans  reported  by  the  McGraw-Hill  survey 
are  preliminary  plans,  reported  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  business  budgeting  for  1955.  As  bud¬ 
gets  are  completed,  new  projects  may  bring  the 
total  expenditure  that  is  planned  even  closer  to  this 
year’s  figure  and  thus  make  an  even  greater  con¬ 
tribution  to  continuing  prosperity. 

But  it  also  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  these  are  plans;  they  are  not  accomplished  in¬ 


vestments.  As  such  they  have  the  vulnerability  to 
changed  conditions  that  characterize  any  plans. 

There  is  some  indication  in  the  results  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  check-up  that  one  change  in  conditions 
recently  made  by  the  United  States  government  has 
had  an  important  stimulating  effect  on  plans  for 
business  investment  next  year.  It  is  a  liberalization 
of  the  allowances  for  depreciation.  Apparently  en¬ 
couraged  by  this  provision,  most  of  the  smaller 
companies  are  planning  to  maintain  or  increase 
their  purchases  of  new  equipment  next  year,  where¬ 
as  during  the  past  three  years  their  expenditures 
have  been  declining.  This  is  obviously  a  develop¬ 
ment  that  strengthens  our  economy. 

A  government  insensitive  to  the  key  importance 
of  capital  investment  by  business,  both  in  providing 
prosperity  and  in  raising  our  standard  of  living, 
might  easily  destroy  the  present  plans.  One  of  the 
easiest  and  surest  means  to  do  this  is  excessive  taxa¬ 
tion  of  business  profits  which  are  the  key  ingredient 
of  business  investment.  Whether  the  extraordinarily 
constructive  program  recently  enacted  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  in  the  field  of  business  taxation  can 
be  sustained  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  can  be  sus¬ 
tained,  the  remarkably  cheering  plans  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  capital  investment  in  1955  can  read¬ 
ily  become  firm  foundations  for  a  continuing 
prosperity. 


Reprints  of  this  message  are  available  gratis.  Permission  is  also  freely 
extended  to  newspapers,  companies,  associations  or  individuals  to  quote 
from  or  reprint  aU  or  parts  of  the  text— with  or  without  credit  mention. 
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BUDGET  ERROR? 

WE  can’t  imagine  by  what  bookkeeping 

or  management  legerdemain  it  was 
accomplished,  but  in  Anew  of  repeated  de¬ 
mands  in  Congress  for  higher  postal  rates 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  operated  at  a  rate  $321,000,- 
000  below  the  highly  publicized  estimate 
for  the  year. 

A  budget  error  is  understandable.  Re¬ 
turn  of  sizeable  unused  funds  to  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  by  a  government  depart¬ 
ment  is  admirable.  But  a  wrong  guess  of 
more  than  a  quarter  billion  dollars  as  to 
operating  expenses  for  the  year  doesn’t 
sound  right  to  us. 

Still  before  the  House  and  Senate  is  a 
Post  Office  request  for  increases  in 
second-class  postal  rates.  It  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  new  Congress.  We  hope 
the  law  makers  will  take  note  of  the 
savings  already  made,  with  more  un¬ 
doubtedly  possible  in  the  future,  by  either 
auditing  adjustments  or  through  Post¬ 
master  General  Summerfield’s  business 
management  regime. 

If  Congress  or  the  Post  Office  expects 
to  increase  its  second-class  revenues  by 
rate  increases  it  has  not  fully  sensed  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  business.  Cran¬ 
ston  Williams,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  addressed  the  New  York  State  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  in  New  York 
and  urged  newspapers  to  seek  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  outside  the  mails. 

Many  newspapers  have  already  turned 
to  distribution  other  than  through  the 
Post  Office.  Higher  postal  rates  can  mean 
only  less,  not  more,  revenue  to  the  Post 
Office  from  newspapers. 

COMPROMISE 

MOVES  are  afoot  within  the  American 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  to  meet  with  leaders  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  an  effort 
to  compromise  differences  between  the 
press  and  bar  over  court  reporting  and 
pre-trial  publicity. 

This  is  a  sound  approach  to  a  difficult 
problem  which  has  threatened  to  get  worse 
rather  than  show  any  improvement. 

Up  to  now,  there  have  been  mostly 
brickbats  thrown  back  and  forth.  A  calm 
appraisal  and  explanation  of  opposing 
views  may  deter  bar  association  represen¬ 
tatives  from  taking  drastic  action  against 
the  press  through  their  code  of  ethics. 

The  press  groups  realize  individual 
newspapers  cannot  be  bound  by  decisions 
resulting  from  such  consultation,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  can  be  controlled  by  their 
association,  but  both  professions  can 
achieve  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
for  each  others’  problems  through  dis¬ 
cussions  which  may  eventually  lead  to 
elimination  of  the  main  causes  of  conflict. 


Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He 
thall  sustain  thee  .  .  .  — Psalm,  LV ;  22. 


PRESS  CONTROL 

SYNGMAN  RHEE,  president  of  Korea, 

seems  to  be  so  impressed  by  the  large 
circulation  newspapers  in  this  country 
that  he  has  lost  his  perspective  about 
the  growing  young  press  in  his  own 
country.  We  hope  he  didn’t  mean  it,  but 
on  Oct.  15  he  said  the  “mushrooming” 
Seoul  newspapers  should  be  trimmed  off 
to  establish  fewer  and  more  authoritative 
consolidated  newspapers.  He  said  the  evil 
of  too  many,  too  little  newspapers  should 
be  stamped  out. 

The  press  should  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three  leading  ownerships  and  to  news¬ 
papers  of  substantial  circulations,  he 
stated,  asserting  that  a  newspaper  in  the 
capital  city  should  have  a  circulation  of 
100,000  to  be  self-supporting,  authorita¬ 
tive  and  influential.  Mr.  Rhee  advised 
voluntary  mergers  and  said  if  they  don’t 
take  place  “it  would  be  appropriate  for 
civic  leaders  to  designate  certain  papers, 
through  a  vote-taking  of  the  people,  and 
take  some  proper  measure  to  ban  the 
rest  of  the  papers  from  their  access  to 
the  public.” 

Mr.  Rhee  is  a  world-wise  and  intelli¬ 
gent  man.  He  has  been  around  enough  to 
have  heard  how  Mussolini,  Hitler  and 
Tojo  controlled  the  press  of  their  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  simple  expedient  of  telling 
some  they  could  publish  and  others  they 
couldn’t. 

The  Korean  President’s  aspiration  for 
a  large,  powerful  and  influential  press  is 
admirable.  Perhaps,  as  the  literacy  of  his 
country  increases,  he  may  some  day  see 
it  come  true.  But  it  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  democratic  process — the 
natural  result  of  the  people’s  choice  which 
will  determine  which  newspapers  grow 
and  which  die — rather  than  by  dictatorial 
edict  of  the  government  or  even  civic 
leaders. 

The  development  of  a  responsible  press 
is  not  something  that  can  be  arbitrarily 
arranged  by  the  authorities  no  matter 
how  high  their  intentions.  It  will  take 
years  in  the  new  Republic  of  Korea,  just 
as  it  did  in  this  country,  and  only  a  firm 
belief  in  press  freedom  will  make  it 
possible. 


JUVENILE  SECRECY 


AN  incident  in  Louisiana  in  which  a 
10-year-old  boy  was  sentenced  to  re¬ 
form  school  once  again  raises  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  secrecy  in  handling  affairs  of 
juvenile  courts.  The  boy  was  heard,  tried 
and  sentenced  under  the  state  laws  for¬ 
bidding  publicity  of  juvenile  court  affairs. 
His  “crime,”  it  is  learned,  was  pointing 
a  gun  at  his  teacher  who  had  shut  up 
his  dog  and  was  planning  to  take  it  to 
the  pound  and  out  of  his  possession.  The 
public  never  would  have  heard  of  this 
case  unless  the  local  newspapers  had  de¬ 
liberately  violated  the  law  to  inform  the 
people. 

On  Oct.  23,  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  de¬ 
voted  its  space  to  discussion  of  juvenile 
court  secrecy  by  Fred  W.  Woodson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Tulsa 
County,  Oklahoma.  It  was  a  fair  appraisal 
of  the  controversy  ranging  between 
juvenile  authorities  and  the  press  over 
this  secrecy.  However,  in  conclusion  “Shop 
Talk”  commented  that  whereas  the  juven¬ 
ile  authorities  would  prohibit  publication 
of  all  details,  newspaper  editors  believe 
each  case  is  different  and  should  be 
treated  as  such  publicity-wise. 

Editors  believe  that  secrecy  involving 
almost-adult  juveniles  in  many  cases  is 
unfair  to  the  community.  Here  is  a  case 
in  Louisiana  where  secrecy  seems  to  have 
brought  an  injustice  to  a  10-year-old.  It 
all  goes  to  prove  that  hard  and  fast  rules 
of  secrecy  invariably  work  hardships  and 
inequities.  Only  the  common  sense  ap- 


•  I  E 


proach  of  discretion  by  judges  and  edi¬ 
tors,  long  advocated  by  the  press,  is  a 
fair  one. 

DISTAFF  BARRED 

YALE  University,  a  fine  educational  in¬ 
stitution,  seems  to  have  lost  its  per¬ 
spective  about  females.  Maybe  a  few  co¬ 
eds  up  there  would  restore  its  reasoning. 

The  United  Press  has  a  woman  sports 
editor  by  the  name  of  Faye  Loyd  who 
seems  to  do  all  right  in  this  formerly 
all-male  sphere.  She  was  the  first  woman 
sports  writer  ever  admitted  to  the  Cotton 
Bowl  press  box  in  Dallas  and  the  first 
woman  sports  writer  to  work  in  the  press 
box  of  Baltimore’s  Memorial  Stadium  in 
recent  weeks.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
Yale-Army  game,  the  university  stood 
by  its  long-established  rule  to  bar  women 
from  the  press  box  at  the  Yale  Bowl. 

Women  have  invaded  every  other  so- 
called  male  province  in  journalism  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  so  why  not  sports?  In  most 
cases  they  have  made  good  on  merit  and 
not  feminine  appeal.  There  is  very  little 
reason  why  the  sports’  press  box  should 
be  the  last  remaining  bastion  of  male 
supremacy,  and  we’ll  bet  the  women  will 
break  that  down  before  long.  In  fact,  we 
wouldn’t  bet  against  their  gaining  access 
to  the  locker  rooms,  sooner  or  later. 
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Executive  Spotlight 


GIBSON  PRATHER,  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Staunton  (Va.) 
Leader,  has  been  named  editor  of  the  Jacktonville  (N.  C.)  Daily 
iVeir*.  Mr.  Prather,  who  published  the  Sumter  County  (Fla.) 
Timet  for  four  years,  gained  his  newspaper  experience  with  the 
Richmond  (Ky.)  Register,  and  Mayfield  (Ky.)  Independent. 


Robert  D.  Levitt,  publisher 
of  the  American  Weekly  and  of 
Puck — The  Comic  Weekly,  an* 
nounced  executive  changes  this 
week  as  follows: 

EDWIN  C.  KENNEDY,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  American 
Weekly,  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident  of  Puck — The 
(ioniic  Weekiv. 

THOR  M.  SMITH  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Weekly. 

H.  James  Gediman  continues 
as  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  American  Weekly  and 
Robert  P.  Davidson  continues 
as  general  manager  of  Puck. 


Kennedy 


Smith 


A.  G.  (PETE)  IVEY,  an  editorial  board  member  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  G.)  Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel,  Dec.  1 
takes  over  as  executive  editor  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star.  Mr.  Ivey 
went  to  Winston-Salem  in  1938,  as  a  reporter,  later  became  a 
feature  and  editorial  writer,  and  eventually  served  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  and  columnist.  His  new  position  with  the  Star 
was  newly  created  by  Publisher-Editor  Lee  B.  Weathers.  Mr.  Ivey 
was  a  1952  Neiman  Fellow. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


James  G.  Stahlman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  has  been  elected  to 
alumni  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  by  the  Alpha  chapter  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1916. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Van  Devander,  vet¬ 
eran  reporter  who  was  publicity 
director  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  1950-52,  has 
been  appointed  press  secretary 
by  Gov.-elect  Averell  Harriman 
of  New  York.  The  post  pays 
$16,500  plus  $3,000  expenses 
annually. 

*  «  * 

Paul  H.  Appleby,  one  time 
editorial  writer  on  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  faculty  of  Syracuse 
University  to  serve  as  Director 
of  the  Budget  in  Governor-elect 
Harriman’s  cabinet. 

V  *  * 

Donald  A.  Murray,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  editorial  writer 
for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
and  part-time  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  Boston  University’s 
school  of  public  relations  and 
communications,  has  taken  a 
position  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
Time  magazine. 


Joseph  L.  Boyle,  publisher  of 
Jim  Thorpe  (Pa.)  Times-News, 
has  been  appointed  Great  Chief 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Confederation  of  Adopted 
Indians.  Mr  Boyle  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  campaign^  re¬ 
naming  Mauch  Chunk  in  honor 
of  the  American  athlete. 

*  «  * 

John  D.  Raridan,  publisher 
and  executive  editor  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Guthrie,  executive 
secretary  for  B  r  u  s  h-M  o  o  r  e 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  were  married 
Nov.  6  in  the  First  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  Canton,  Ohio. 

*  «  * 

Henry  Lineberger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  been  appointed  to 

the  North  Carolina  Ports  Au¬ 
thority. 

*  «  V 

Parks  Rusk,  publicity  and 
newspaperman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  by  George 
B.  Storer,  the  paper’s  owner.  He 
succeeds  Leon  C.  Mcaskill. 

On  the  Business  Side 

John  Herrick,  manager  of 
the  Aztec,  N.  M.,  bureau  of  New 
Mexico  Newspapers  has  re¬ 
signed  effective  Nov.  17. 

V  «  * 

G.  Norman  Benjamin  has 


been  appointed  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Elizabeth 
City  (N.  C.)  Advance.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  David 
R.  Dear,  treasurer  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

*  *  * 

Harry  R.  Starck,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Appleton 
(Wis.))  Post-Crescent  for  eight 
years,  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  daily. 
mm* 

F.  Daniel  Pipkin,  previously 
with  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post,  and  William  Starbody,  a 
local  salesman,  have  been  added 
to  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
News. 

*  *  « 

John  A.  Weir  is  replacing 
W.  E.  Browning,  resigned,  in 
the  Montreal  office  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Telegram. 

«  «  « 

William  C.  Smellage,  grad¬ 
uate  of  Rice  Institute,  Navy 
pilot  and  member  of  the  Texas 
Bar,  has  joined  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  as  con¬ 
troller  and  tax  consultant, 
v  *  « 

William  H.  Cato,  formerly 
of  Sutherlin,  Ore.,  has  not 
joined  the  ad  staff  of  the  Pasco 
(Wash.)  Columbia  Basin  News, 
as  reported  here  Nov.  6. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Linton  von  Beroldingen  has 
been  named  assistant  managing 
editor  of  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner.  He  succeeds  the  late  Mil- 
ton  Edsberg  as  chief  aide  to 
Managing  editor  William 
Wren.  Mr.  von  Beroldingen  has 
been  assistant  managing  editor 
of  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

«  «  « 

Douglas  Seymour  has  been 
named  to  the  news  staff  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capitol  Journal 
after  serving  as  Lebanon  news 


A.  L.  Bradford,  viceprasidanf  for 
Europe  of  the  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  Mrs.  Bradford,  the 
former  Marina  Radovitch,  enjoy 
the  Lisbon  sights  as  they  honey¬ 
moon  after  their  marriage  in  the 
Portuguese  capital. 

representative  of  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  him  at  the  Lebanon  post 
is  Gus  S.  August,  from  Wor- 
land,  Wyo. 

a  «  e 

George  Landry,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  for  five  years,  has  been 
named  state  news  editor  for 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
and  News.  It  is  a  newly 
created  post. 

«  *  * 

Ray  Lackey,  formerly  in  the 
Birmingham  bureau,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Paul  C.  Wills  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  bureau 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.  Robert  W. 
Taliaferro  is  Birmingham  bu¬ 
reau  manager.  (This  is  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  previous  item  here.) 
*  *  * 

Gerald  White  is  new  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  North  Bend 
(Ore.)  News.  He  recently  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Eastport 
(Me.)  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

William  Phelps,  editor  of 
the  Brookings  (Ore.)  Harbor- 
Pilot,  resigned  recently  to  take 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


Air  Hail  IFrom  ^anta  ^laua 

Fascinating  Daily  Story 
Direct  from  North  Pole 

Here’s  something  that’s  really  for  the  little  tots  ...  the  boys  and 
girls  who  still  believe  in  Santa  Claus  and  all  the  fantasy  that  makes 
the  Christmas  season  so  wonderful. 

Daily  December  1  to  Christmas  Eve 
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a  position  with  the  Mill  Valley, 
Calif.,  paper. 


Walter  E.  Tedford,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Willimantic  (Conn.) 
State  Teachers’  College,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Willimantic  Evening  Chronicle 
as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Hoff.mann,  former 
telegraph  editor  of  Oswego 
(N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times,  and 
Malcolm  Alama,  former  Rome, 
N.Y.,  correspondent,  have  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal  and 
Herald- American  as  reporters. 

*  *  • 

Kaz  Oshiki,  formerly  of 

Grant  County  Independent  at 
Lancaster,  Wis.,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  Madison 

(Wis.)  Capital  Times. 

*  A  * 

Eli  Ben  (Woody)  Klein, 
recently  separated  from  the 
Army,  has  joined  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  (N.Y.)  Daily  Argus  as  a 
reporter.  He  formerly  worked 
for  the  Associated  Press  while 
at  Dartmouth  College. 

A  *  * 

Mary  Gtanakos,  a  recent 
graduate  from  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
staff  of  Indianapolis  News. 

AAA 

Mrs.  Edith  T.  Wertz  has 
joined  the  society  staff  of  Las 
Vegas  (N.  M.)  Optic.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mrs.  Audrey  Simpson 
who  resigned  because  of  illness. 

AAA 

Bart  Grabow,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  Bedford  (Ind.) 
Times-Mail,  is  now  on  the  city 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 

«  *  * 

William  C.  Clark  is  a  new 
staff  artist  for  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express 
and  Sunday  Telegram. 

AAA 

James  T.  Herald,  veteran 
newspaperman  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Greensburg  (Pa.) 
Review,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Fremont  (Ohio) 
N  ews-Messenger. 

AAA 

C.  Kyle  Whitehead,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  Hazard 
(Ky.)  Herald  in  1952  to  take 
a  position  with  a  Lexington  ad- 
:  vertising  agency,  has  returned 
I  to  the  Herald  as  editor. 
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"I'm  the  first  woman  managing  editor  In  this  country." 


Loren  H.  Osman,  agricultur¬ 
al  reporter  for  Milwaukee 
(W’is.)  Journal,  has  been 
awarded  the  lone  Men’s  Garden 
Clubs  of  America  certificate  for 
news  articles  on  horticultural 
activities. 


Neil  Whitney,  courthouse 
and  political  reporter  for 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  edi¬ 
tor. 

AAA 

Jack  Rke,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  sports  reporter, 
is  now  covering  sports  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 


Frank  L.  Spe.ncer  has  been 
appointed  day  news  editor  of 
United  Press’  Chicago  bureau. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  worked  with 
the  news  service  for  eight  years 
and  prior  to  World  War  II 
worked  with  the  Carrollton 
(Mo.)  Daily  Democrat. 


Roger  B.  Linscott,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  editorial 
assistant  to  Managing  Editor 
Lawrence  K.  Miller.  A.  A. 
Michelson  takes  over  Mr.  Lin- 
scott’s  beat  in  addition  to  duties 
as  state  house  reporter. 

AAA 

Jack  Wellenkotter,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Steamboat  Springs 
(Colo.)  Steamboat  Pilot,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  editor  of 
the  Alamosa  (Colo.)  Daily 
Courier, 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Michael  W.  Moynihan  has 
been  appointed  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  the  U.  S.  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  International  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Timet. 


Lathan  Mims  has  resigned 
as  Carolinas  state  editor,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
to  accept  appointment  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  and 
alumni  affairs  at  Wofford  Col¬ 
lege,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

AAA 

Raymond  W.  Greene  has  re¬ 
signed  his  post  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Beaver 
(Pa.)  Valley  Times  to  accept 
a  post  with  National  Sales 
Council,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

AAA 

Earl  Wennergren  has  left 
the  job  of  radio-television  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rock^ 
Mountain  News  to  work  in  the 
land  department  of  Continental 
Oil  Co. 

AAA 

Frank  Gay,  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  maritime  reporter, 
has  resigned  to  become  cam¬ 
paign  director  for  the  Maryland 
division,  American  Cancer  So¬ 
ciety. 

AAA 

Sue  Wilborn,  formerly  a 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  staffer, 
has  joined  Ferguson-Under- 
wood  and  Associates,  a  Tulsa 
public  relations  firm. 
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Here’s  a  problem 

that  taxes  more  than  the  imagination 


The  problem:  what  keeps  these 
wheels  turning? 

You  would  expect  the  answer  to 
be:  demand  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  service  that  each  provides. 
And,  certainly,  that  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  requirement  for  a  successful 
business. 

But  for  three  of  the  carriers 
represented,  this  is  only  a  partial 
answer.  Of  equal  importance  in 
the  rapid  growth  and  successful 
operation  of  the  big  inter-city 
trucking  corporations,  the  airlines 
and  the  barge  companies,  has  been 
public  financing  of  the  facilities 
these  carriers  use.  Thanks  to 
public  tax  money,  the  airlines 
have  had  built  for  them  some  2 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  civil  air¬ 


ports  and  airways.  Waterways 
carriers  make  firee  use  of  a  4.3 
billion  dollar  public  investment  in 
river  and  harbor  facilities.  As  for 
the  big  inter-city  truckers— they 
benefit  from  about  5  billion  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  highway  construc¬ 
tion  and  meiintenance  yearly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads 
do  not  benefit  from  public  funds, 
but,  rather,  pay  for  and  maintain 
their  own  rights  of  way,  safety 
and  signalling  devices  ...  in  full. 
In  addition,  they  pay  heavy  taxes, 
some  of  which  is  pooled  with  the 
public  funds  that  aid  those  car¬ 
riers  competing  with  the  railroads. 

The  clear  fact  that  emerges 
from  this  lop-sided  arrangement 
is  that  this  country  can  no  longer 


afford  to  have  its  railroads  com¬ 
pete  on  such  an  vmequal  basis. 

Railroad  rates  must  include  so 
many  costs  spared  the  other  three 
carriers  that  it  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  improve  their  services 
and  equipment  adequately  to 
meet  the  nation’s  ne^  for  su¬ 
perior  railroad  service.  And  this 
condition  will  continue  until  such 
time  as  the  government  treats  all 
carriers  equally.  Such  equality  of 
treatment  is  a  heritage  of  free 
enterprise  in  a  free  economy.  It  is 
vitally  needed  now  if  the  nation’s 
transportation  is  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  . . .  Eastern  Railroad  Presi¬ 
dents  Conference,  143  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  IN  BEVIEVt 


Story  of  0.  K.  Bovard, 
A  Distinguished  ME 


By  Prof.  Uoscoe  Ellard 


BOVARD  OF  THE  POST  DISPATCH. 
By  James  W.  Markham.  Baton  Roufte: 
Louisiana  State  Unirersity  Press.  226 
pp.  $4. 


A  pretty  sure  and  rare  way 
to  get  a  newspaper  job  is  to  dig 
up  the  big  story  of  the  year — 
which  the  city  editor  can’t  get 
— document  it,  and  lay  it  on 
his  desk. 

They  used  to  do  that  in  fic¬ 
tion  wishfully  dreamed  up  by  a 
frustrated  reporter.  But  0.  K. 
Bovard  actually  did  it  in  1898 
for  his  start  on  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  where  he  spent 
the  next  40  years  of  his  dis- 
tingruished  career.  And  Prof. 
James  W.  Markham  makes  the 
doing  a  dramatic  part  of  this 
carefully  researched,  readably 
written  book.  “Bovard  of  the 
Post-Dispatch”  makes  a  signi¬ 
ficant  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  work  —  the 
factual,  interpretative  story  of 
a  great  managing  editor  of  a 
great  newspaper. 

In  1898,  Oliver  Kirby  Bovard 
was  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Star.  Rumors  were  moiling 
about  a  traction  company’s  $5,- 
000,000  franchise  put  through 
the  city  assembly  by  bribeiy. 
But  no  paper  could  break  the 
full  storj'  until  young  Bovard 
of  the  Star  walked  into  the 
Post-Dispatch  city  room  and 
handed  copy  with  names  and 
dates  to  the  city  editor. 

“Obviously  this  isn’t  true,  or 
your  own  paper  would  use  it,” 
City  Editor  Wetmore  said. 

Politics  Cited 

“The  Star  didn’t  want  it  for 
political  reasons,”  Bovard  ex¬ 
plained.  “You  can  have  it  for 
nothing,  if  you’ll  give  me  a  job 
on  the  Post-Dispatch.  I  want 
to  give  the  Star  a  week’s  not¬ 
ice,  and  you  can  verify  my 
story.” 

Bovard  asked  Wetmore  to 
hold  the  expose  until  after  he 
was  on  the  PD,  but  Wetmore 
broke  the  agreement.  Prof. 
Markham  points  out,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  charges  in  a  day  or 
two.  He  probably  feared  the 
Star  would  get  the  story  and 
beat  him  to  it — and  he  trusted 
the  rival  reporter’s  accuracy. 

Taking  too  long  to  verify  has 
several  times  cost  a  newspaper 
a  beat.  More  recently,  an  East¬ 


ern  daily  began  verifying  one 
of  its  owTi  reporter’s  tremend¬ 
ous  but  potentially  libelous 
story.  The  reporter  had  spent 
weeks  digging  out  and  docu¬ 
menting  the  material,  and  while 
his  careful  city  editor  spent 
weeks  checking  the  facts,  a  rival 
paper  got  the  story  and  broke 
it.  And  it  just  about  broke  the 
reporter’s  heart. 

Libel  Is  Libel 

But  libel  is  libel — and  more 
important,  accuracy  is  accuracy. 
“One  single  blunder,”  the  elder 
Joseph  Pulitzer  once  said,  “de¬ 
stroys  confidence  in  a  thousand 
statements.”  Bovard’s  story  was 
accurate  all  right,  and  it  started 
him  on  one  of  the  outstanding 
careers  in  .American  journalism. 
Yet  both  he  and  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  suffered  frustration  over 
the  campaign.  A  judge’s  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  grand  jury  were 
inadequate,  and  no  true  bills 
against  anyone  came  from  the 
jury.  Revealingly,  no  libel  suits 
were  brought  against  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Three  years  later,  a  court 
proved  Bovard’s  charges  and  ex¬ 
posed  irregularity  in  the  grand 
jury’  procedure.  Nevertheless, 
Bovard’s  early  story  started  the 
inquiries  moving  and  exhibited 
the  intellectual  capacity, 
thoroughness,  and  keen  sense  of 
news  that  characterized  Bovard 
in  his  four  decades  of  exposing 
corruption  and  presenting  sub¬ 
stratum  news.  A  newspaper  to 
Bovard  was  not  only  Mr.  Pulitz¬ 
er’s  “Lookout  On  The  Bridge” 
but  also  a  university  for  every 
reader. 

Mr.  Bovard  never  permitted 
his  own  staff  to  apply  the  term 
“crusading”  to  his  exposures. 
Crusading,  to  him,  was  the  use 
of  obvious  facts  against  surface 
ertls  for  motives  of  profitable 
sensationalism.  He  believed  the 
Post-Dispatch  should  dig  out 
and  publish  hidden  details,  hid¬ 
den  forces,  aims,  and  methods. 
He  thought  campaigns  through 
with  the  thoroughness  of  a  fine 
general.  Often,  so  apparently 
insignificant  angles  w’ould  not 
be  overlooked,  he  instructed  his 
reporters  to  follow  what  seemed 
to  be  unpromising  leads. 

Early  in  every  campaign,  Bo¬ 
vard  assigned  a  man  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  remedies  for  the  evil. 


His  publication  of  suggested 
remedies,  sometimes  collected 
in  a  symposium,  became  both  a 
constructive  weapon  in  the  fight 
and  a  source  of  reader-interest. 

“In  writing  the  news,”  he 
told  his  staff,  “be  even  more 
scrupulous  in  reporting  the  acts 
or  utterances  of  a  person  or 
group  you  are  fighting  than 
those  of  the  indirtdual  or  party 
you  are  supporting.  You  may 
pay  an  undeserved  compliment 
to  one  in  whom  you  believe,  and 
be  beloved.  If  you  err  in  report¬ 
ing  an  opponent,  you  may  be 
publicly  revealed  and  required 
to  recant.  When  that  happens, 
you  are  weaker,  and  your  foe 
is  stronger.” 

Story  Bannered 

Mr.  Bovard’s  thoroughness 
was  shown  in  one  of  many  in¬ 
stances  when  the  historic  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  false  armistice  came 
over  a  press  association  wire. 
The  St.  Louis  Star  bannered  the 
story,  and  milling  throngs  pour¬ 
ed  out  of  buildings.  But  even 
with  a  long  victory  march  mov¬ 
ing  past  the  Post-Dispatch 
building  for  hours,  Bovard  ig¬ 
nored  the  armistice  story.  He 
ignored  it  because  his  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  could  obtain  no 
verification,  and  Mr.  Bovard’s 
study  of  late  dispatches  from 
the  front,  and  from  his  scrutiny 
of  the  time-element  involved  in 
the  movement  of  the  German 
Armistice  commissioners. 

This  was  neither  “newspaper 
instinct”  nor  distrust  of  the 
news  source.  It  was  a  working 
managing  editor’s  minute  ac- 
quantance  with  updated  dis¬ 
patches  and  his  meticulous  rea¬ 
soning  before  going  to  press. 
Mr.  Bovard’s  almost  scholarly 
thoroughness  of  local  news  cov¬ 
erage,  enlightening  as  it  was 
“so  the  people  might  know,” 
should  be  regarded.  Prof.  Mark¬ 
ham  points  out,  in  terms  of  the 
greater  white  space  Bovard  had 
in  his  day  in  which  to  maneuver. 

These  are,  doubtless,  tighter 
days  for  both  budgets  and  news¬ 
print.  Yet,  as  some  editors  are 
now  observing,  when  they  meet 
to  talk  to  each  other,  0.  K. 
Bovard  is  not  often  equalled  in 
his  own  terrific  zeal  for  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  that  hold  pub¬ 
lic  enlightenment  and  civic 
cleansing  above  every  other 
aim  of  journalism,  even  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

Prof.  Markham,  who  taught 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  taking  his  PH.D.  there 
at  the  time,  is  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University.  His  im¬ 
portant  biography  of  0.  K. 
Bovard’s  professional  life  con¬ 
siders  carefully  Bovard’s  work 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


as  both  a  city  and  then  a  man¬ 
aging  editor,  his  relationships 
with  his  men  and  with  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  management,  the  conduct 
of  his  notable  news  campaigns, 
his  principles  and  ideologies.  It 
is  a  fine  job. 

Magazine  Writers*  Book 
On  Magazine  Writing 

THE  STORY  OF  MAGAZINE  WRIT¬ 
ERS:  A  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
MAGAZINE  WRITING.  Edited  by 
Clive  Howard,  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  521  pp.  $4.95. 


Two  things  have  happened 
in  the  magazine  business,  Mor¬ 
ton  Sontheimer  writes  in  his 
introduction  to  this  book.  First, 
there  are  more  than  nine  times 
as  many  magazines  as  there 
were  in  1914.  But  the  second 
change  is  more  important  for 
readers  of  the  book.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  magazine  content  has 
radically  changed — from  much 
fiction  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  to  a  high  content  of  non¬ 
fiction  articles.  Specifically  im¬ 
portant  is  the  fact  that  the 
nature  of  the  article  itself, 
changing  constantly,  is  about  as 
hard  to  get  jrour  hands  on  as  a 
greased  pig. 

A  magazine  editor  has  been 
described  as  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  wants  in  articles  but 
isn’t  at  jail  sure  what  it  is.  In 
this  volume,  the  Society  of 
Magazine  Writers,  organized  in 
1948,  has  with  imagination  and 
competence  selected  nearly 
every  type  of  current  magazine 
article,  reprinted  in  particular 
— in  the  writer’s  own  words — 
how  the  piece  was  conceived 
and  how  it  was  reported  and 
written.  The  book,  therefore,  is 
a  collection  of  case  studies  and 
up-to-date  successful  models. 

• 

Staff  Objects 
To  Bovard  Book 

St.  Louis 

Heading  the  “Letters  From 
the  People”  column  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  Nov.  14  was  a  letter 
signed  by  34  members  of  the 
editorial  staff  expressing  the 
view  that  the  book  about  the 
late  Oliver  K.  Bovard,  “Bovard 
of  the  Post-Dispatch,”  by  James 
W.  Markham,  has  “left  a  de¬ 
cidedly  wrong  impression  of 
this  great  editor  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  its  readers — readers 
who  never  knew  Mr.  Bovard.’ 

“Mr.  Bovard  was  not  a  cold, 
hard  overlord  who  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  for  his  staff,”  the 
staff  letter  said.  “On  the  con¬ 
trary — very  much  contrary — he 
was  a  fine,  fair,  appreciative 
human  being.” 
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larles 


We  salute  the  men  and  women  of  the 
press  who  have  given  Florida  so  many 
outstanding  newspapers.  Tireless  in 
seeking  the  truth  .  .  .  unfettered  in  re* 
{K>rting  it  .  .  .  they  have  served  as  cap¬ 
able  sentinels  in  warding  off  the  evils 
of  socialism  .  .  .  have  built  American 
newspapers  into  the  most  modem, 
streamlined  and  efficient  in  the  world! 


•  American  initiative  and  enterprise  have  brought  world 
leadership  in  electric  power,  too.  Keeping  that  lead  will 
call  for  continued  partnership  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  electric  companies,  local  and  Federal  agents. 

•  Here  in  Florida,  too,  as  America  surges  even  farther 
ahead,  our  Company  is  pushing  forward  on  its  greatest 
expansion  program  in  history  .  .  .  helping  make  our 
State,  our  Nation  strong  and  prosperous  ...  a  better, 
brighter,  happier  place  in  which  to  work  and  live! 
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SYNDICATES 

Coleman  Really  Knows 
^Meaning  of  America  ’ 


By  James  L.  Collings 

His  glasses  were  shoved  high 
on  his  forehead.  Slippered  feet 
hung  over  the  end  of  the  sofa 
in  the  Park  Ave. 
hotel.  Words 
came  slowly 
easily,  graceful¬ 
ly- 

John  Cole¬ 
man,  64  and  well 
situated  in  life, 
was  comfort¬ 
able.  It  was  as 
though  he  were 
in  his  den  back 
in  Lake  Forest, 
Ill.,  sitting  before  the  blue  and 
yellow  and  red  and  white  flames 
that  come  from  oak  logs,  with 
an  English  seller  at  his  feet 
and  a  pipe  in  one  hand. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  a  columnist 
without  syndicate.  He  writes 
“The  Meaning  of  America,”  a 
weekly  effort  that  appears  in 
four  newspapers,  probally  most 
conspicuously  in  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News,  which  gave  the 
product  its  start. 

It’s  a  Hobby 

The  Yale  graduate  and  ex- 
reporter  (Chicago  papers,  circa 
WWI)  does  the  column  for  fun; 
it’s  a  hobby,  an  avocation;  no 
dollar  signs,  please.  The  fifty 
bucks  he  gets  for  it  weekly 
little  more  than  cover  his  cab 
fare  to  the  better  inns,  clubs 
and  estates. 


The  author,  in  other  words, 
is  in  a  wonderful  state  of  fix 
— he’s  independently  wealthy 
“for  the  time  being.”  Has  been 
since  1930.  Did  it  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  dealer.  As  they  say,  his 
biggest  problem  is  that  all  his 
money  is  tied  up  in  cash. 

The  wrinkles  around  his  face 
and  especially  those  around  his 
brown  eyes  did  setting  up  exer¬ 
cises  as  he  told  how  he  got 
started.  He  said  the  column  is 
actually  the  outgrowth  of  a  ra¬ 
dio  program  he  conducted  on 
Americana  in  Chicago,  which,  in 
turn,  developed  from  a  paper  he 
delivered  before  a  literary  club 
in  the  same  city.  “The  Meaning 
of  America”  will  be  two  years 
old  in  April. 

“Charles  F.  McCahill  of  the 
Cleveland  News,”  he  said,  “was 
the  one  to  pick  the  column  up 
first.  A  friend  of  mine  intro¬ 
duced  us,  and  Mr.  McCahill  said 
he  had  heard  a  tape  recording 
of  the  radio  show  and  liked  it.” 
Could  I  give  him  500  words  or 
so  and  perhaps  he  would  run  it 
in  his  paper? 

“Well,  the  next  thing  I  knew 
it  did  appear  in  the  News.  It 
runs  every  Wednesday  on  the 
editorial  page.  That  launched 
me,  and,  largely  through  Mr. 
McCahill,  three  other  papers 
took  me  on.” 

The  other  papers  are  the 


Coleman 


The  BRIDE’S  choice . . . 


may  be  traditional  satin,  or  the  currently  popular 
silk  taffeta  . . .  but  she  should  shop  for  her  gown, 
decide  on  the  degree  of  the  ceremony’s  formality, 
before  selecting  the  attendants’  dresses _ 

The  Correct  Thing 

by  Elinor  Ames  takes  the  perplexity  out  of  social  problems, 
gives  sensible  solutions  of  everyday  etiquette.  Illustrated  with 
candid  photographs,  her  daily  column  is  a  manual  of  manners 
for  millions  . . .  has  high  reader  loyalty,  drew  more  than  40,000 
letters  in  ’53  from  The  News  alone!  A  circulation  lifter  with 
all-family  following ...  no  well-dressed  newspaper  should  appear 
in  public  without  it!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 


Chicaga  Trihune-New  Yarh  News 

Wmm^  JVciTS  Bulldino,  iVcfC  York 
9gn€Bteafeo  Mnc»  Trtbmnm  Toucor,  Chlraoo 


Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
and  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Ad- 
voca  te. 

No  Hom-Blower 

The  pleasant-faced  and  man¬ 
nered  Mr.  Coleman  is  no  horn- 
blower.  It  took  a  bit  of  prying 
and  insistence  to  get  a  fistful  of 
quotes  about  his  creation. 

“Don’t  misunderstand  me,”  he 
said.  “I’m  not  blowing  my  own 
horn,  but  I  honestly  believe  the 
column  has  a  place  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  factories  and 
homes  because  it’s  essentially 
Americanism. 

“It’s  a  bit  sophisticated,  but 
what  the  hell,  you  can’t  feed  ‘em 
comic  books  all  their  lives.  It’s 
non-sectarian,  non-political  and 
non-controversial.  I  won’t  touch 
any  of  these.  I  think  others  are 
better  qualified,  and  I’d  rather 
quit  the  column  altogether  than 
be  involved. 

“At  any  rate,  I  don’t  think 
the  American  people  have  begun 
to  realize  what  a  great  country 
they  have.” 

Mr.  Coleman  is  quite  aware  of 
our  greatness,  however,  and  in 
a  recent  outpouring,  which  is 
typical  of  his  style,  he  reminded 
his  readers: 

“Here  at  home  a  veritable  em¬ 
barrassment  of  riches  and  ex¬ 
periences  awaits  our  enjoyment 
during  these  days  of  grace  from 
the  job  and  household  chores 
when  we  go  where  we  wish  and 
do  what  we  want  and  see 
strange  scenes. 

“Where  else  on  the  face  of 
earth  has  the  traveler  such  a 
vast  choice  of  destination,  so 
wide  a  range  direction  his  fancy 
takes  him,  everywhere  he  finds 
a  welcome,  meeting  amiable 
people  doing  amiable  things; 
no  road  blocks,  no  customs,  no 
currency  enigmas,  no  confusion 
of  tongues.” 

Oliver  on  Radio-TV 

,  Radio-TV  has  lost  an  old 
friend.  Charles  E.  Butterfield, 

'  AP  Newsfeatures  columnist, 

'  retired  Nov.  12.  (E&P,  Nov.  6, 
page  11.) 

A  new  radio-’TV  column  was 
started  Nov.  15  by  the  service, 
handled  by  Wayne  Oliver,  spe- 
'  cialist  in  the  field  since  1944. 

;  APN  says: 

'  “It  is  designed  to  offer  com- 

i  plete  coverage  of  everything  fit 
i  to  see  or  hear  on  the  air,”  and 
it  “will  be  for  PMs  Monday 
through  Fridays,  and  Sunday 
AMs.  This  is  part  of  a  program 
of  expanded  TV  coverage  to 
meet  member  requests.” 

The  new  column,  APN  con¬ 
tinued,  will  feature  critiques, 
commentaries,  interviews  and 
closeups  of  radio  and  television 
personalities,  along  with  full  in- 


Hearst  Paper 
Adds  Magazine 

Los  Angeles 

The  Examiner  is  claiming  a 
whopping  success  for  its  new 
Sunday  roto  magazine.  Pictorial 
Living. 

Dave  Brandman,  promotion 
manager,  calls  the  new  home 
magazine  “the  most  important 
and  expensive”  innovation  on 
the  Examiner  in  its  50-year 
history.  First  issue,  Oct.  31, 
ran  to  64  pages. 

A  special  staff  of  18  persons, 
including  five  photographers, 
has  been  assigned  full  time  to 
it  under  John  Stingle. 


terpretives  on  new  trends  in 
programming. 

Mr.  Oliver  joined  AP  in 
Miami  in  1937  after  serving  as 
managing  editor  of  a  paper  in 
Florida.  In  1944  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  service’s  radio 
news  department  in  New  York. 

For  three  and  a  half  years 
he  w’rote  radio  newscasts  and 
commentaries.  Then,  in  1947, 
he  became  a  member  of  AP’s 
business  news  staff,  specializing 
in  television  and  radio. 

APN  explained  that  “Oliver’s 
column  will  introduce  some  of 
the  key  people  never  seen  or 
heard  on  radio  or  television  and 
explain  new  technical  develop¬ 
ments  that  affect  every  viewer 
and  listener.  It  will  feature 
spot  news  developments  and  can 
be  used  as  a  spot  or  feature 
story.” 

Mr.  Butterfield  said: 

“I  am  retiring  to  Lakeland, 
Fla. . . .  This  column  was  born 
when  television  was  in  diapers. 
It  recorded  those  first  eye-strain 
flickerings  of  the  scanning  disc 
days  and  was  sort  of  a  nurse’s 
aide  to  many  of  TV’s  growing 
pains. 

“It  goes  without  saying  I 
leave  with  a  tug  at  my  own 
heartstrings.  The  paths  I  have 
worn  to  network  headquarters 
and  other  radio-TV  sources 
which  have  become  so  familiar 
now  will  hear  the  sound  of  new 
footsteps. 

“They  will  be  those  of  Wayne 
Oliver.  .  .  ” 

C.  E.  Seminar  in  May 

Applications  for  the  City  Edi¬ 
tors  Seminar  have  been  so 
numerous  that  the  American 
Press  Institute  will  hold  two 
such  programs  during  1954-55. 

The  first,  Dec.  6  to  17,  at¬ 
tracted  nearly  twice  as  many 
qualified  nominees.  The  second 
session  is  listed  for  May  9-20. 
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WHAT’S  GOING  ON 


IN  THERE 


A  new  gasoline,  maybe.  A  better  motor  oil,  or  an  im¬ 
proved  grease. 

It’s  Union  Oil’s  department  of  calculated  discontent 
where  we  tear  apart  the  very  best  we  and  our  com¬ 
petitors  have  been  able  to  do. 

Our  premium  gasoline— Union  7600— is  a  good 
example. 

V\’e  adapted  this  super-fuel  from  high  octane  aviation 
gasoline  and  introduced  it  in  the  West  shortly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

The  product  was  so  successful  that  it’s  only  in  the 
last  two  years  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  enough 
7600  to  satisfy  demand. 

Yet  all  the  time  7600  was  in  short  supply  we  con¬ 
stantly  improved  it.  This  called  for  countless  advances 
through  the  years. 

Why— when  our  customers  wanted  more  than  we 
could  make  as  it  was?  Why— when  we  had  to  plow 
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back  our  hard-earned  money  into  the  improvements? 

W hy  ?  Shnply  because  ice  icanted  the  finest  possible 
product  to  keep  our  present  customers  satisfied— and 
help  us  to  win  new  ones. 

This  illustrates  again  the  basic  difference  between 
America’s  free  economy  and  any  other.  By  furnishing 
the  opportunity  for  a  reasonable  profit,  the  American 
system  creates  intense  competition  for  your  favor. 

As  a  result,  you  enjoy  constantly  improving  products 
and  the  highest  standard  of  living  yet  achieved  by  man. 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Your  comments  are  invited.  Write:  The  President,  Union 
Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  11,  Calif. 


T 

M.  o  newspaper  executives 
who  are  planning  1955  promotion 
schedules  ...  If  you  want  to  reach 
buyers  of  newspaper  space  among 
advertisers  and  agencies  that  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers  ...  Be  sure  to  buy  a  regu¬ 
lar  schedule  in  .  .  . 

Editor  ^Publisher 

For  1955 

For  further  information  as  to  why  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  should  he  your  primary  medinm  write  to— Adver- 
tisinc  Department,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Snite  1700, 

Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Latin  America 
News  Report 
Is  Studied 


gether  spend  as  much  as  $50,- 
000,000  each  year  on  the  job. 

Lack  of  Interest 
Mr.  Reed  blamed  tack  of  a 
better  fare  of  news  from  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  on  (1) 
expensive  and  sketchy  commu¬ 
nications  and  (2)  ignorance  and 
therefore  lack  of  interest  in 
Latin  America. 

“Our  great  problem  is  ignor¬ 
ance  of  each  other,”  said 
George  Chaplin,  editor.  New 
Orleans  Item.  “This  is  re¬ 
flected  in  our  coverage  of  your 
news  and,  I  have  little  doubt, 
in  your  coverage  of  ours. 

“Interest  in  Latin- America 
suffers,  too,  from  the  fact  that 
globally  you  are  essentially 
peaceful  people,”  said  Mr. 
Chaplin.  “So  much  of  our  news 
play  in  these  times  is  governed 
by  large-scale  violence,  the 


New  Orleans 
Newspaper  executives  from 
the  United  States  and  13  Latin 
American  countries  attended 
the  first  part  of  the  second  In¬ 
ternational  House  Caribbean 
Area  Press  Seminar  here  the 
first  of  last  week  and  then 
moved  on  to  Washington  to 
conclude  the  meeting. 

The  meeting,  co-sponsored  by 
International  House  and  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  dealt 
generally  with  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  press  in  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  affairs  and  the  importance 
of  a  free  press  in  a  free  world. 

14  Countries 

Countries  represented  were 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 

Ecuador  El  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicar¬ 
agua,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico, 

Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela, 
and  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Roberto  Garcia  Pena,  edi¬ 
tor  of  El  Tiempo,  Bogota, 

Colombia,  reminded  that  “there 
are  many  important  things  in 
Latin  America  besides  the  polit¬ 
ical  problems  of  Guatemala  and 
Argentina.”  He  added  that  many 
newsworthy  events  in  Latin 
America  are  being  ignored  by 
U.  S.  newspapers. 

David  Vela,  editor  of  El  Im¬ 
partial  of  Guatemala,  said 
U.  S.  newspapermen  in  South 
America  do  not  understand 
fully  the  problems  of  that  con¬ 
tinent’s  countries. 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  the  complaints  were  jus- 
tiffed. 

“Our  Latin  American  friends 
have  often  complained  that  the 
only  news  from  their  countries 
concerns  earthquakes,  revolu¬ 
tions,  accidents  and  stumbles 
and  blunders  of  life,”  he  said. 

“I  am  frank  to  say  this  com¬ 
plaint  has  more  merit  than  I 
like  to  admit,”  he  added.  “The 
New  York  Times  in  recent  years 
has  worked  to  improve  its  Lat¬ 
in  American  coverage — giving 
the  reason  behind  the  event.” 

Philip  G.  Reed,  managring  edi¬ 
tor,  International  News  Service, 
reported  that  INS  spends  $7,- 
000,000  a  year  and  employs 
5,000  correspondents  on  a  full 
or  part  time  basis  to  dig  out  the 
news  around  the  world  and  de¬ 
liver  it  to  news  offices  in  every 
part  of  the  world — 100  of  them 
in  Latin  America.  He  said  five 
world  news  agencies  put  to- 
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overt  struggle  for  world  power. 
Today’s  news  market  is  a  tough 
one  for  globally  peaceful  folk 
to  compete  in.” 

Misconceptions  about  the 
U.  S.  press  in  other  countries 
were  cleared  up  by  Irving 
Pflaum,  foreign  news  editor, 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  the  relationship  between 
advertisers  and  editorial  work¬ 
ers,  between  publishers  and 
editors,  between  American  poli¬ 
tics  and  the  American  press. 

Julio  Garzon,  editor.  La 
Prensa,  New  York  City,  told  of 
the  development  of  the  Spanish- 
language  press  in  the  U.  S. 

“There  are  very  few  Latin 
America  minded  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  al¬ 
most  all  other  newspapers  you 
would  get  a  distorted  view  of 
the  events  of  Latin  America, 


good  and  bad,”  asserted  Charles 
Nutter,  managing  director.  In¬ 
ternational  House,  New  Or¬ 
leans.  “Latin  America  has  not 
enjoyed  a  ‘good’  press  in  our 
country  in  my  time,  and  I  think 
the  main  reason  is  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  your  nations  and 
interest  in  your  progress.  This 
stems  from  our  people’s  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  their  own  affairs, 
their  lack  of  world  mindedness 
and  the  longtime  ties  with 
Europe,  which  is  visited  annual¬ 
ly  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans.” 


9-Column  Format 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

The  Port  Arthur  News,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday,  has  adopted 
nine-column  format  and  is 
using  8-point  body  type. 


IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

The  World's  Leadint  Brand  of  Communication  Papers 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY 

Main  Off  tea:  PHILADELPHIA  15.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Soles  Represenlolives:  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  New  York  •  Cleveland  •  Los  Angeles 

*  Son  Francisco  *  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Pacific  Coast  Mtorehouses;  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  Plants;  Philadelphia  •  Indianapolis 
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Wallace  Seeks 
Crusade  For 
Korean  Press 

By  Tom  allace 

Has  Syngman  Rhee,  President 
of  Korea,  lost  his  mind?  Or 
did  he  never  understand  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy?  His  proposals  of  man¬ 
agement  of  newspapers  as  set 
forth  in  the  Korea  Times,  Oct. 
15,  1954,  indicate  the  one 

thing  or  the  other. 

He  says  “mushrooming”  Seoul 
•newspapers  should  be  trimmed 
off  to  establish  fewer  and  more 
authoritative  consolidated  news¬ 
papers.  He  says  the  evil  of  too 
many,  too  little  newspapers 
should  be,  by  some  positive  plan, 
stamped  out.  The  press  should 
be,  he  holds,  reduced  to  two  or 
three  le^ading  ownerships,  and  to 
newspapers  with  substantial  cir¬ 
culations.  He  says  a  Seoul 
newspaper  should  have  100,000 
circulation  to  be  self-support¬ 
ing,  authoritative,  influential, 
that  too  many,  too  sm,all  news¬ 
papers  impede  the  development 
of  the  public  press. 

The  President  advises  volun- 


(Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Wallace, 
editor  emeritus,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  a 
former  president  and  now  hon¬ 
orary  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association). 


tary  mergers,  but  says  that  if 
such  mergers  should  not  take 
place  “it  would  be  appropriate 
for  civic  leaders  to  designate 
certain  papers,  through  a  vote¬ 
taking  of  the  people  and  take 
some  proper  me,asure  to  ban  the 
rest  of  the  papers  from  their 
access  to  the  public.” 

The  proposal  is  from  a  mind 
unhinged  or  unprepared  to  co¬ 
operate  with  advocates  of  dem¬ 
ocracy. 

The  Korea  Times,  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  editorial,  says  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  most  recent  statement  is 
in  keeping  with  a  previous 
statement  of  his  and  that  it  re¬ 
iterates  its  opinion  that  tres¬ 
passing  upon  press  freedom  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  would 
be  bad  in  effect. 

There  now  lies  on  my  desk  a 
letter  from  a  prominent  Korean 
whose  respectable  connections  1 
know  who  says:  “In  the  past 
your  courageous  stand  against 


folli 


faulty  production? 


^'onsS 


redoced  lineage? 


P'anf  facilities? 
inadequate  personnel? 


try  the 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  WAY! 


No  ,  we’re  not  establishing  a  publishers’  utopia — but 
many  newspapermen  throughout  the  middle  west  are 
finding  that  we  have  the  answers  to  many  of  the 
above  problems. 

We  have  just  prepared  a  new  detailed  brochure,  and 
we’re  sure  you’ll  like  its  contents.  Please  write  for  your 
copy  today — no  obligation,  of  course. 


You  can  do 
it  alone  .  . 
but  it’s  easier 
the  GRAPHIC 
ARTS  way! 


► 


Management-Consultants  to  the 
Publishing  and  Printing  Industry 
Since  1877 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  "ISr 

1104  CURRIE  AVENUE  •  MINNEAPOLIS  3,  MINN. 
A  NON-PKOFIT  OKGANIZATION 


press  censorship  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  has  received  wide  notice  here 
in  the  Orient.  We  believe  that  if 
a  cry  is  raised  in  the  United 
States  ,at  this  time  that  our  lo¬ 
cal  despot  will  desist,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  from  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press  .  .  .  The  idea  of 
a  newspaper  in  a  Korea  city 
with  100,000  circulation  is  pre¬ 
posterous  .  .  .  Never  has  any 
Seoul  paper  had  an  honest  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  10,000.” 

The  writer  of  the  letter  re¬ 
fers,  obviously,  to  an  oral  cru- 
s,ade  I  made  in  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  republic,  Colombia,  August 
1953,  after  an  unelected  Pre.si- 
dent,  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla,  who 
seated  himself  by  means  of  ar¬ 
tillery  and  small  arms — he  was 
the  head  of  the  Colombian  Ar¬ 
my — invited  some  North  Ameri¬ 
can  'newspaper  men  to  Colombia 
to  be  present  ^it  formal  aboli¬ 
tion  of  press  censorship,  which 
he  did  not  abolish  during  their 
visit  and  which  he  did  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  intend  abolishing  when  he 
invited  us.  I  think  his  plan  was 
to  evade  abolition  of  censorship 
and  depend  on  the  courtesy  of 
guests  for  a  “good  press”  as  to 
his  declared  intention  to  lift 
censorship  sooner  or  later. 

In  my  opinion  a  suitably 
widespread  United  States  con¬ 
demnation  of  Syngman  Rhee’s 
plan  for  eliminating  the  evil  of 
too  many,  and  too  irresponsible, 
newspapers — admittedly  an  evil 
anywhere — might  influence  the 
old  gentleman — my  junior  by 
the  way — and  would  be  a  suit¬ 
able  response  of  a  free  press  to 
his  foolish  declarations. 

I  invite,  earnestly  and  ar¬ 
dently,  cooperation  of  my  col- 
le.agues  between  Maine  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  cooperation  of  those 
who  are  unhandicapped  by  ex¬ 
actions  of  dictators  in  South 
America,  Central  America  and 
the  countries  in  the  Caribbean. 
• 

Civic  Group  Reports 
In  Paid  Supplement 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  on 
Nov.  8,  published  a  paid  12- 
page  tabloid  supplement  as  a 
presentation  of  a  17-months 
study  conducted  by  10  sub-com¬ 
mittees  of  volunteer  citizens. 
The  City  of  Kalamazoo,  for 
several  years,  has  published  its 
annual  report  in  a  paid  tab¬ 
loid  section  in  the  newspaper. 

• 

128*Page  Edition 

Washington 

The  Daily  News,  Scripps- 
Howard  tabloid,  published  a 
128-page  edition  Nov.  10. 


Dr.  H.  L.  Smith 
Will  Head  School 

Seattle 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Henry 
Ladd  Smith,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  as 
the  new  direc- 
tor  of  the 
School  of  Com¬ 
munications  a  t 
the  University 
of  W'ashington 
was  approved 
recently  by  the 
University 
Board  of  Re¬ 
gents. 

Dr.  Smith,  48, 
has  won  national  distinction  in 
journalistic  research  and  he  is 
the  author  of  three  books  and 
numerous  magazine  articles  on 
journalism  and  aviation.  Dr. 
Smith  was  awarded  a  Gugen- 
heim  Fellowship  in  1946  and  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship  in  1952. 
He  was  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  in  1951. 

He  was  a  newspaperman  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois  from  1929  to 
1935  and  during  this  period  he 
also  worked  on  the  Tacoma 
Ledger  for  a  time.  He  joined 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
journalism  faculty  in  1947. 

Prof.  Vernon  McKenzie  will 
be  acting  director  of  the  School 
of  Communications  until  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Dr.  Smith  in  February. 
The  position  has  been  open  since 
the  death  of  Prof.  Vernon  Frost 
last  March. 

• 

Weekly  Editor  Wins 
$1,000  Seholarship 

Paul  R.  Busch,  a  third  gen¬ 
eration  newspaper  editor  from 
Howells,  Nebraska,  has  been 
awarded  the  1954  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock  Scholarship  ($1,000) 
for  study  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Mr.  Busch,  43, 
has  lived  all  his  life  in  Howells, 
where  he  publishes  the  Howells 
Journal,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
in  partnership  with  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Phelps. 

Halloween  Parade 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

More  than  30,000  watched  the 
10th  annual  Pittsfield  Hallo¬ 
ween  parade  and  1,200  young¬ 
sters  marched.  The  event  is 
sponsored  each  year  by  the 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle.  The 
celebration  has  been  praised  by 
police  officials  as  vandalism  has 
steadily  decreased  each  year. 


Dr.  Smith 
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PROTECTING  YOU  IN  MORE  WAYS  THAN  YOU  KNOW 


This  ad  is  appearing  nationally.  To  encourage  supplementary  home  town  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  National  Board,  through  State  insurance  agents’  associations,  provides 
mats  and  suggested  copy  for  local  insurance  boards.  These,  with  other  artwork  and 
suggested  copy,  radio  and  TV  spots,  are  available  to  your  advertising  department. 


You  light  up  your  home-^without  a  thought  of  fire 


Faulty  wiring  and  poor  instal¬ 
lation  have  always  been  a  poten¬ 
tial  cause  of  fire.  Yet  you  switch  on 
your  lights  without  a  thought  of 
fire  — because  fire  insurance  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  job  protecting  you.  To 
safeguard  your  home  against  these 
hazards,  fire  protection  engineers, 
together  with  the  electrical  industry 
and  Underwriters’  Laboratories, 
have  established  safe  electrical 
standards  which  are  used  all  over 
the  country. 

This  is  one  of  the  jobs  of  the  capi¬ 


tal  stock  fire  insurance  companies— 
to  protect  you,  your  home,  your 
family,  job  or  business,  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night. 

Fires,  explosions,  windstorms  are 
constant  threats.  You  guard  your 
health  by  seeing  your  family  doctor 
and  dentist.  Be  sure  that  you  have 
adequate  protection  against  loss  by 
fire  or  other  disaster.  See  another 
specialist  regularly— your  local  capi¬ 
tal  stock  insurance  agent  or  broker. 
The  protection  he  offers  is  essential 
to  your  security. 


Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies 

are  represented  by  independent  local 
agents  or  brokers.  It’s  the  insurance 
service  that  gives  you  the  personal  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  man  right  in  your 
own  neighborhood.  And  he 
protects  you  in  more  ways 
than  you  know;  he’s 
the  man  who  can 
take  care  of  KLLyour 
insurance  needs  ! 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

SS  John  Street  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

222  Was!  Adorns  Stroot,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
4AS  Californio  Stroot,  Son  Francisco  4,  Col. 
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Press  Luxury 
Charge  Denied 
By  Premier 

Ottawa 

Canada’s  Liberal  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  came  to  the  defense  of 
members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  here  when  they 
faced  a  blanket  charge  by  a 
Conservative  member  that  they 
were  “spoon-fed”  with  govern¬ 
ment  handouts,  treated  to  free 
long  distant  plane  rides,  handed 
high  fees  for  radio  talks,  and 
received  rewards  for  faithful 
service  to  the  government. 

Prime  minister  Louis  St.  Lau¬ 
rent  declared  that  few,  if  any. 


Editor  &  Publisher's  Classified 
Columns  can  serve  as  your  in¬ 
troduction  to  many  of  the 
finest  dealers — as  well  as  the 
machinery  and  supply  com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  world. 

Whether  you  ore  selling,  buy¬ 
ing  or  just  inquiring — follow 
and  use  the  ads  in  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Section  each  week! 

FOR  DETAILS  OF  LOWER  26 
AND  52  TIME  RATES; 


Write  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Dept. 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.Y.  36,  N 
Phone;  BRyant  9-3052 


aware  of  what  actually  went  on 
in  Ottawa,  would  agree  with  the 
picture  of  luxury  and  ease  given 
by  Major-General  George  Pear- 
kes,  Victoria  Cross  winner  and 
M.P.  from  Canada’s  Pacific 
Coast. 

General  Pearkes  voiced  the 
charges  in  Victoria,  that  those 
who  did  not  give  the  proper 
slant  to  releases  were  treated 
“like  a  cad”  by  both  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Gallery  colleagues. 
He  said  those  satisfied  with  the 
“predigested  pap”  and  officials 
of  pro-Liberal  newspapers  are 
given  rewards  such  as  Senate 
appointments,  and  high  fees 
for  radio  talks  over  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  -  controlled  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

“Is  that  an  absolutely  free 
press  —  without  restrictions  or 
inducements?”  the  General  ask- 


THE  NATION'S  DEFENSE 


is  in  good  hands,  concluded  E.  M.  (Ted) 
Dealey,  at  right,  publisher  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  on  an 
eight-day  tour  of  the  U.  S.  military  establishment.  He  was  one  of  70 
business  men  in  the  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conference.  Lt.  Curtis 
Carley,  at  left,  of  Dallas,  piloted  the  jet  plane  in  which  Mr.  Dealey 
rode  in  Florida. 


The  General  declared  in  a  uiaer  w  or  Hers  Mo^ 

parting  blast  that  a  widely  ex-  ^  # 

perienced  diplomat  in  Ottawa  may  Lontinue  Bud 

described  members  of  Canada  s 

Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  as  Hartford,  Conn, 

being  “spoon  fed.”  Some  158  members  attended  The 

Gallery-President  Norman  the  Hartford  Times  Twenty-  tion,  i 
Campbell,  parliamentary  cor-  Year  Club’s  ninth  annual  din-  elected 
respondent  for  the  Conservative  jjgj.  g  j^j^t 

inclined  Toronto  Telegram,  tak-  t-.  «//%« 

ing  exception  to  General  Pear-  k  Joe  M 

kes’  blast,  said:  Pf Publisher  Joe  M 

“It  is  an  old  habit  of  some  Da^^d  R.  Daniel,  the  club  was  ^ 
politicians  to  blame  everybody  organized  throirgh  ‘the 

but  themselves  for  their  party’s  a"?,  ^he  re- 

fortunes.  Disillusionment  in  .  «d>tor  and  publisher, 

General  Pearkes  is  so  complete  P^'ancis  S.  Murphy. 
that  its  place  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Daniel  pointed  out  that  ^ggj.  , 
an  illusion  that  the  Ottawa  retirement  at  65  is  not  man-  p^odm 
Press  Gallery  is  to  blame.  datory.  j 

“But  that  hardly  excuses  Gen.  “There’s  no  substitute  for  ex-  84%  o 
Pearkes,  who  in  a  more  favor-  perience,”  he  said,  in  stating  paper: 
able  political  climate  might  by  that  those  eligible  for  retire-  vision 
now  be  enjoying  the  rich  reward  ment  can  remain  on  the  pay-  Kro 
of  ministerial  post,  from  repeat-  long  as  they  are  willing  $6,898 

ing  gossip.  gjjj  work,  after  the  tising. 

“As  for  the  statement  that  if 
a  reporter  gives  a  different  ver¬ 
sion  to  a  story  than  the  govern¬ 
ment  handout,  ministers  treat 
him  ‘like  a  bit  of  a  cad’,  that  is 
too  childish  to  deserve  an 
answer.” 


Scholarships  Open 

Stanford  University,  Calif. 

The  Stanford  University  In¬ 
stitute  for  Journalistic  Studies 
is  receiving  applications  for 
graduate  scholarships  in  jour¬ 
nalism  for  the  1955-56  academ¬ 
ic  year.  The  scholarships  carry 
stipends  from  $750  to  $2,000 
and  total  $10,100.  Requests  for 
additional  information  should 
be  addressed  to  the  director 
before  Jan.  15. 


Winners  in  Color 

Salt  Lake  City 
The  Deseret  News  and  Tele¬ 
gram  published  full-color  photo¬ 
graphs  of  two  winners  in  elec¬ 
tion  contests  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Nov.  3  editions.  Process 
engravings  had  been  made  in 
advance. 


CHAS. 

T.  MAIN,  INC. 

1893-1954 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for  1 

NEWSPAPER 

AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 

of  Construction  | 

Walter  E.  Wines 

Consultant 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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You  can  increase  your  advertising  profit . . . 
quickly  .  .  .  effectively  .  .  .  with  R.O.P. 
color.  It’s  a  proved  fact. 

You  can  help  your  advertisers  get  greater 
returns  per  dollars  invested  in  space . . .  with 
R.O.P.  color.  And  that’s  been  proved,  too. 

You  can  do  it  most  effectively  .  .  .  most  economically 
.  .  .  and  with  greater  profit  .  .  .  when  you  equip  your 
presses  with  HURLETRON  Automatic  Color  Register 
Control. 

Because  .  .  .  this  equipment  insures  the  quality  of  color 
register  your  advertisers  .  .  .  and  readers  .  .  .  demand. 
It  reduces  the  uncertainties,  inconsistencies  and  all  too 
frequent  failure  of  accurate  register  maintenance.  It 
saves  time  .  .  .  greatly  reduces  printed  waste  .  .  .  and 
cuts  operating  costs  substantially.  What  more  could 
you  want? 

For  years,  Hurletron  Controls  have  been  in  successful 
operation  in  the  country’s  finest  roto  and  letterpress 
plants.  Now  adapted  to  R.O.P.  color,  they  continue  to 
demonstrate  their  tremendous  importance  in  such  plants 
as  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Washington  Post  & 
Times-Herald. 


Hurletron  Controls  provide  accurate,  automatic  reg¬ 
ister  of  all  colors,  detecting  and  correcting  variations 
not  visible  to  the  human  eye.  Register  established  at  low 
speeds  is  maintained  up  to  highest  operating  speeds. 
High  speed  corrections  at  splices  reduce  the  number  of 
bad  papers.  And  the  pressman  is  provided  with  con¬ 
tinuous  visual  indication  of  running  register  at  all  times. 

If  you  have  R.O.P.  color ...  or  plan  to  install  it . . .  get 
the  facts  about  Hurletron  Automatic  Color  Register 
Control.  Write  today  ...  no  obligation. 


COLOR  REGISTER  CONTROL 


electric  eye  equipment  CO.  Manufacturers  of  Hurletron  Automatic  Controls  of  Caliper  and  Weight  on  Paper  and 

1932  EAST  FAIRCHILD  STREET  Board;  Center  line  and  Side  Web  Guide  Control’  Tirf-Off  and  Back-Up  Controls/ 

-  .  Slitter  Controls;  Continuous  Nephelometer  for  de'.^.iing  suspended  solids  in  liquids. 

Danville,  Illinois  « 
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TV  Show  Tells 
Training  of 
Newspaperboy 


The  Dayton  Daily  News, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Day- 
t  o  n  Educational  Television 
Foundation,  is  sponsoring  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  weekly  15-minute  TV 
shows  illustrating  the  training 
of  a  newspaperboy.  “Here 
Comes  a  Businessman”  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  of  special  interest 
to  newspaperboys  and  their 
friends. 

Hero  of  the  series  is  “Fred 
Ellis,”  a  typical  newspaperboy 
who  undergoes  the  usual  train¬ 
ing  experience  of  a  boy  operat¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  route,  with  all 
the  customary  adventures  and 
achievements.  Actors  in  the 
series  are  a  group  of  talented 
Dayton  young  people  working 
under  the  supervision  of  George 
Biersack,  director  of  the  Day- 
t  o  n  Educational  Television 
Foundation. 

Circulation  Manager  John 
Shank  of  the  News,  who  is 


chairman  of  the  ICMA  News- 
paperboys’  Training  Committee, 
has  stated  that  the  program 
may  be  recommended  for  re¬ 
lease  to  other  newspapers  as 
a  part  of  the  ICMA  newspaper¬ 
boy  training  program. 

He  stated:  “Since  this  is  the 
first  effort  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  to  work  with  an 
Educational  Television  Founda¬ 
tion  in  the  training  of  news- 
paperboys,  we  are  still  very 
much  in  the  experimenting 
stage.  However,  scripts  for  the 
show  have  been  worked  out 
with  the  guidance  of  local  school 
officials,  and  in  their  opinion, 
the  program  appears  sound 
from  a  training  viewpoint.” 

Texans  Elect  Duke 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Sam  Duke,  Borger  Herald, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Texas  Circulation  Managers 
Association  at  its  40th  annual 
convention  here  Nov.  7-9.  He 
succeeds  H.  E.  Murphree, 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Promotion  was  the  theme  of 
the  convention. 

Harold  Hough,  director  of 
circulation,  television,  and  ra¬ 
dio,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  expressed  his  belief  that 
radio  and  TV  are  natural  pro¬ 
moters  of  newspaper  circula¬ 


Photo  by  Conitoftce  Bonmtftr 


‘Ulcers. ..hmm... I  think  you  should  change 
to  Burgess  Mats.”^^^^— 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Ditiribulors  f  4  Cl  ^ 

of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats  ■ 


tion.  However,  he  declared  that 
it  is  important  that  publishers 
go  in  for  more  color  in  adver¬ 
tising  to  offset  inroads  color 
TV  will  make  within  another 
two  years. 

Award  winners  in  promotion 
displays  were:  For  newspapers 
up  to  25,000,  Borger  News- 
Herald  and  Temple  Telegram; 
over  25,000,  Amarillo  Globe- 
News  and  Abilene  Reporter- 
News. 

Other  officers  elected  were : 
John  Fariss,  Lubbock  Ava¬ 
lanche- Journal,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Phil  Granath,  Austin 
American-Statesman,  second 
vicepresident;  P.  F.  Fincher, 
Austin  American-Statesman, 
secretary  -  treasurer  ( re  -  elect¬ 
ed).  Frank  Arnold,  Beaumont 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  con¬ 
vention  secretary. 

Drivers*  Clinic 

Sixteen  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  state  circulation  driv¬ 
ers  were  awarded  Safe  Driving 
Plaques  at  the  sixth  annual 
state  circulation  drivers’  clinic 
recently.  Each  had  completed 
1,000  hours  delivering  Journals 
on  state  truck  runs  without  an 
accident  of  any  kind. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
awards  have  been  made,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Circulation  Manager  El¬ 
mer  Schroeder.  He  said  the 
annual  clinic  for  drivers  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  phase  of  the 
company’s  year-around  program 
of  reducing  accidents.  The 
drivers  themselves  make  the 
talks,  not  the  bosses.  Special  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  this  year  to 
winter  driving  precautions. 

/Veir  Carrier  Manual 

Handsomely  illustrated  with 
pictures  and  drawings  to  aid  a 
neophyte  carrier,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner’s  new 
carrier  manual  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  John  M.  Black,  cir¬ 
culation  director.  The  manual 
has  been  distributed  to  the 
entire  Examiner  carrier  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  refresher  course  for 
“old-timers.”  The  manual  is 
also  presented  through  the  pa¬ 
per’s  independent  dealers  to  all 
new  carriers  at  the  time  they 
are  contracted  for  their  routes. 

84  Win  IS.  Y.  Trip 

Eighty-four  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  carriers,  together  with 
16  supervisors,  have  been  de¬ 
clared  winners  of  a  four-day, 
all-expense  trip  to  New  York, 
via  TWA  plane.  The  boys  and 
their  supervisors  won  the  trip 
in  a  six-week  subscription  drive 
in  which  4,000  American  car¬ 
riers  took  part. 


Lee  Critical 
Of  Anti-Press 
TV  Doctrine 

Houston 

Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee 
spoke  out  vehemently  here  this 
week  against  any  doctrine  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  labels  news¬ 
paper  publishers  as  second-class 
citizens  when  it  comes  to  broad¬ 
casting. 

The  commissioner  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  growing  trend 
of  granting  television  station 
licenses  to  non-newspaper  appli- 
cants  and  promised  to  under¬ 
take  some  personal  research  in 
the  area  of  public  seiwice  per¬ 
formed  by  newspaper-affiliated 
stations. 

“I  may  have  something  of  a 
more  concrete  nature  to  say  on 
a  formal  basis  at  a  later  date,” 
he  told  the  Texas  Association 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broad¬ 
casters. 

“Many  of  us,”  he  related, 
“have  been  bombarded  with 
propaganda  against  newspaper 
ownership  of  radio  or  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  an  AM  operator 
who  is  a  TV  applicant  under 
the  guise  of  the  so-called  diver¬ 
sification  of  the  mass  media  of 
communications. 

“This  despite  the  fact  that 
an  examination  of  the  facts  will 
indicate  that  the  best  public 
service  job  is  being  done  by 
these  very  people.  I  am  against 
any  doctrine  labelling  this 
group  as  second-class  citizens. 
The  facts  just  do  not  warrant 
it.  I  can  see  some  justification 
for  such  a  doctrine  only  in  that 
unique  situation  where  the  only 
newspaper  in  an  area  owns  a 
radio  station  and  is  an  ap¬ 
plicant  for  the  only  available 
TV  station. 

“Rather  than  discriminate 
against  either  a  newspaper  or 
an  AM  operator  I  can  actually 
see  some  points  of  preference 
based  on  their  deep  roots  in  the 
community,  their  experience  in 
the  news,  entertainment  and  ed¬ 
ucational  fields  and  their  proven 
sense  of  public  responsibility.” 


Office  Moved 

Farmington,  N.  M. 

The  administrative  general 
office  of  New  Mexico  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  been  moved  to 
the  Daily  Times  Building  here. 
The  Santa  Fe  office  will  be 
maintained  exclusively  as  a 
news  and  advertising  bureau. 
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Meeting  Deadlines  Night  and  Day 

for  more  than  25  years! 

More  than  300  Signode  Wire  Tying  Machines  are  in  use  by  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers — many  of  them  continuously  for  more  than  25  years!  Such  preference 
results  only  when  performance  warrants  it.  More  than  that — when  a  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  decides  upon  a  Signode  Wire  Tying  Machine,  he  knows  that 
he  is  not  buying  an  experiment  and  a  maintenance  headache! 

In  30  years  of  manufacturing  wire  tying  machines,  Signode  has  found,  and 
eliminated,  the  “bugs”  that  stop  machines  and  snarl  deliveries — and  in  doing 
so,  has  improved  the  quality  of  the  machine  in  design  and  construction. 

Signode  offers  a  heavier,  sturdier  machine.  Component  parts  —  all  interchange¬ 
able — have  longer  life.  Maintenance  is  at  a  minimum.  Adjustments  and  parts 
replacements  are  easier  to  make,  with  less  down  time. 

Whether  your  circulation  is  50,000  or  5,000,000  Signode  Wire  Tying  Machines 
offer  optimum  performance  and  economies  too  important  to  overlook.  Write 
for  full  details! 

SIGNODE 

Steel  Strapping  Company 

2666  N.  Weslarn  Avt.,  Chicago  47,  III. 


first  Y 
choice  of 
more  than 
350 

newspapers 

world-wide 


Offices  Coott  to  Coast. 

In  Cono^:  Conodton  Steel  Stropping  Co.,  Lid. 
Mentreol  •  Toronto 

Foreign  Subsidiaries  and  Distributers  World-Wide 
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PROMOTION 


Carrier  Training  on  TV 
Aids  Advertisers.  Too 


Daily’s  $  Talks, 
Puppets  to  Stay 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

An  exciting  experiment  in  the 
use  of  television  to  promote 
newspapers  is  under  way  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  Dayton 
Daily  News  is  sponsoring  a  15- 
minute  Saturday  morning  dra¬ 
matic  series  built  around  the 
training  and  the  experience  of 
a  typical  newspaperboy.  (See 
story  on  page  56.) 

The  script  is  being  written 
by  Sarah  Zimmerman,  a  writer 
in  Promotion  Manager  Charles 
Earnhart’s  shop  and  Mr.  Earn- 
hart  expects  “excellent  re¬ 
sponse  from  parents,  subscrib¬ 
ers,  newspaperboys,  and  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

Advertising  Director  Edward 
F.  Dierker  thinks  the  series  is 
good  promotion  for  local  ad¬ 
vertisers.  In  a  letter  urging 
them  to  watch  the  show  every 
Saturday  morning,  he  writes: 

“The  presentation  of  ‘Here 
Comes  a  Businessman’  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  way  the 
Dayton  newspapers  are  working 
to  help  their  advertisers  get 
their  messages  to  the  public. 
Every  year,  we  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  in  training  our  news- 
paperboys  to  be  our  service¬ 
men  and  yours. 

“This  TV  show  will  tell  you 
how  it’s  done — how  the  boys 
learn  the  value  of  good  service, 
courtesy,  promptness,  and  de¬ 
pendability.  The  net  result  is 
that  the  papers  carrying  your 
advertising  message  arrive  in 
thousands  of  Miami  Valley 
homes  daily — in  good  condition, 
on  time,  and  delivered  by 
friendly  young  businessmen 
who  build  good  will  for  the 
newspapers — and  for  you.” 

Medical  Forums 

Use  of  the  medical  forum  as 
a  newspaper  public  service  pro¬ 
motion  is  growing.  A  report 
by  Promotion  Manager  W.  J. 
Powers  of  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Times  and  Democrat 
may  answer  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  been  asked  by 
promotion  people  about  how  to 
put  one  on. 

Promotion  for  the  forums  is 
done  exclusively  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  Promotion  starts  about 
a  month  before  the  first  forum. 
Four  or  five  news  stories  are 
used,  as  well  as  promotional  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Almost  daily,  the 
newspapers  print  a  coupon  in¬ 
viting  readers  to  send  in  ques¬ 
tions  they  w'ant  answered. 


The  first  forum,  “For 
Women  Only,”  was  held  in  an 
auditorium  seating  approxi¬ 
mately  750.  Nearly  3,000 
women  showed  up.  As  a  result, 
it  had  to  be  given  a  second  time. 

Christmas  Cards 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle  is  pulling 
a  good  stunt  among  high  school 
pupils  and  tapping  a  source  of 
art  and  art  ideas  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  conducting  a  contest 
for  a  design  for  its  annual 
Christmas  card. 

The  project  was  worked  out 
by  News  Editor  Kingsley  R. 
Fall  with  school  art  officials.  To 
give  the  participating  students 
information  and  inspiration, 
groups  of  them  have  toured  the 
Eagle  plant  and  studied  the 
Eagle  story  as  told  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  distributed  to 
plant  visitors. 

The  best  50  cards  will  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Berkshire  Mu¬ 
seum.  Their  designers  will  be 
given  a  party  thei-e.  The  win¬ 
ning  card  will  be  printed  in 
color  and  widely  mailed  by  the 
Eagle. 

Anybody  Listening? 

Here’s  more  evidence  in  the 
running  battle  between  radio- 
TV  and  the  newspapers.  It  was 
gathered  in  a  survey  recently 
made  by  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger  and  published  in  a 
lively  broadside  the  Oak  Ridger 
is  currently  distributing. 

From  SCO  telephone  calls  the 
conclusion  the  Oak  Ridger 
makes  is  that  the  advertiser 
reaches  only  17.77c  of  his  local 
market  if  he  buys  all  10  radio 
stations  heard  in  Oak  Ridge. 
But  he  reaches  85 7o  if  he  uses 
the  Oak  Ridger. 

In  the  Bag 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer's 
first  Do-It-Yourself  show,  Nov. 
1-6,  drew  over  100,000  atten¬ 
dance,  accoi’ding  to  PM  Leon¬ 
ard  Bach.  This,  he  notes,  des¬ 
pite  election  excitement  and  bad 
weather.  Do-It-Yourself  con¬ 
test  pulled  more  than  3,000  en¬ 
tries  for  20  prizes. 

Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times 
has  a  colorful,  information- 
packed  market  data  folder  pro¬ 
moting  its  diversified  market 
where  retail  sales  per  house¬ 
hold  are  $206  above  the  nation¬ 
al  average. 


With  a  $10,000  donation, 
the  Detroit  News  is  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  Detroit  In¬ 
stitute  of  Arts  in  keeping 
the  Kingsland  Marionettes 
performing  in  the  Puppet 
Theater. 

Puppeteers  Cedric  and 
Leonora  Head,  who  have 
been  touring  with  their  200 
“actors”  for  23  seasons,  were 
preparing  to  store  their 
troupe,  perhaps  for  good, 
when  the  News  came  for¬ 
ward  with  the  offer  to  sup¬ 
port  Puppet  Theater.  The 
two  shows  held  on  Saturdays 
attract  more  than  2,000  chil¬ 
dren  and  parents. 

Best  Realty  Section 
In  Miami  News 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  has  been  awarded  the 
prize  for  “The  Best  Real 
Estate  Section  in  America.” 

The  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors  pi-esented 
the  award  to  Ben  ^hneider, 
real  estate  editor  of  the  News. 

The  system  governing  awards 
this  year  covered  the  entire 
nation. 

Second  prize  was  given  to 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  Times. 

The  prize  for  the  best  home 
section  went  to  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal.  Judged  second 
w'as  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Constitution. 

The  first  award  for  best  real 
estate  feature  w’as  given  to 
William  J.  Manly,  real  estate 
and  homes  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Honorable  mention  in  the 
real  estate  section  contest  went 
to  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
and  in  the  home  section  contest 
to  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 

Helen  Coble,  Deland  (Fla.) 
Sun  News,  received  mention  in 
the  feature  contest. 

Mr.  Manly  will  be  installed 
as  president  of  NAREE  at  a 
meeting  Jan.  18  in  Chicago.  He 
will  succeed  James  L.  Holton, 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun. 

Other  newly-elected  officers 
are  Grady  Clay,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  vice- 
president;  Jim  Chandler,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press,  secretary 
(re-elected) ;  Mrs.  Nell  Hurley 
Gross,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  treasurer. 


Bonanza  Bill 
‘Supervises’ 
Puzzle  Prize 

Detroit 

That  Bonanza  Bill  is  really 
a  character. 

Popular?  Would  you  think 
so  if  we  told  you  he  received 
1,739,826  communications  in  a 
seven-month  period? 

We  are  talking  about  the  fic¬ 
titious  character  w'hich  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  invented  to 
“supervise”  the  running  of  its 
weekly  Bell  Syndicate  cross- 
w'ord  puzzle. 

Starting  out  with  a  mere 
18,000  then  24,000,  then  37,000 
plus  in  the  first  three  weeks, 
the  puzzle  now  brings  in  from 
70,000  to  90,000  responses  each 
week. 

The  Free  Press  pays  $200 
as  a  basic  prize.  It  adds  $75 
if  the  entry  is  submitted  on  a 
postcard  instead  of  in  a  letter. 
This  has  cut  down  administra¬ 
tive  costs  on  the  contest  to 
around  $500  a  week.  Another 
bonus  of  $25  is  paid  if  the  win¬ 
ner  or  his  family  subscribes  to 
the  Free  Press. 

Oddly  enough  most  of  the 
prizes  have  gone  to  single  win¬ 
ners. 

To  build  interest,  in  the 
w’eeks  when  no  successful  entry 
is  mailed  in,  the  Free  Press 
adds  $100  to  the  prize.  There 
have  been  a  $600  award  and 
a  $625  award.  Total  paid  out 
in  prizes  in  the  29  weeks  was 
$4,.597.50. 

The  administrative  work  in 
keeping  the  puzzle  solution  sec¬ 
ret  and  the  method  of  judging 
sound  like  cloak-and-dagger 
stuff. 

The  Bell  Syndicate,  under 
special  arrangement,  sends  the 
answ'er  each  week,  not  to  the 
Free  Press,  but  to  a  local  bank. 

The  puzzle  appears  in  the 
Sunday  papers  and  the  readers 
have  until  midnight  Tuesday  to 
get  their  answers  in.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  mailbags,  which 
have  been  turned  over  to  a 
private  tabulating  agency,  are 
opened  and  a  staff  of  specially 
trained  examiners  uses  cards 
with  three  key  w'ords  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  bulk  of  answers. 

Those  that  pass  this  test  are 
subjected  to  another  check  us¬ 
ing  three  more  key  w’ords.  This 
leaves  only  a  handful.  A  Free 
Press  representative  bearing 
special  credentials  now  goes  to 
the  bank  and  gets  the  correct 
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A  savings  analysis  of 
automatic  typecasting 

How  the  addition  of  a  TELETYPESETTER  system  can  cut 
composing  room  costs  by  as  much  as  40%. 


Actual  performance  statistics  show  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  TELETYPESETTER  system  doubles  the  out¬ 
put  of  standard  linecasting  machines  and  triples  the 
output  of  the  new  high-speed  machines.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  4  operators  and  an  attendant  employing  the 
TELETYPESETTER  system  Can  easily  match  the  out¬ 
put  of  8  operators  employing  the  older  method. 

SAVINGS  ANALYSIS 


By  eliminating  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  stop- 
and-go  manual  operation,  a  teletypesetter  sys¬ 
tem  will  get  at  least  400  lines  an  hour  out  of  a 
standard  machine  and  more  than  600  lines  an  hour 
out  of  a  high-speed  machine.  Compare  that  with 
average  manual  operation  at  210  lines  an  hour! 

But  speed  isn’t  everything.  The  efficient  use  of 
time  is  also  important.  And  that’s  where  a  tele¬ 
typesetter  system  makes  another  contribution. 


MANUAL  TYPE  TELETYPESEHER 


8  12,000  5 

LABOR  UNITS  LINES  LABOR  UNITS 


In  terms  of  labor  units  alone,  that’s  a  saving  of 
nearly  40% .  Additional  savings  can  be  made  through 
elimination  of  overtime  and  night  differentials. 

Here’s  how  teletypesetter  equipment  accom¬ 
plishes  this  saving!  The  system  separates  the 
present  complex  manual  operation  into  two  simple 
elements,  namely,  composing  and  typecasting.  For 
composing,  the  operator  is  provided  a  fast,  efficient 
office  device  called  the  teletypesetter  Perforator. 
The  typecasting  is  made  fully  automatic  by  the 
simple,  dependable  teletypesetter  Operating 
Unit. 

News,  classified  ads,  and  other  copy  are  com¬ 
posed  on  the  Perforator  which  produces  a  punched 
tape.  This  tape  is  then  fed  through  the  Operating 
Unit  attached  to  the  linecasting  machine,  and  a 
steady  flow  of  typje  is  produced  automatically  with 
a  cadence  and  speed  impossible  to  achieve  with 
manual  operation. 


During  slack  periods,  tape  can  be  punched  for 
the  future  and  stored  until  needed.  Perforator 
operators  on  the  day  shift  can  produce  sufficient 
taf>e  to  operate  the  linecasting  machines  around 
the  clock  with  consequent  savings  in  night  bonus 
and  overtime. 

Production  Balancing 

ABOR  INPUT _ 

Perforate  Tape  —  DAY  SHIfT 


AUTOMATIC  TYPE  SETTING 


#### 


Set  Type  —  3  SHIFTS 


With  all  of  its  considerable  savings  possibilities, 
the  cost  of  a  basic  teletypesetter  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Perforator  and  an  Operating  Unit  is 
imder  $4,000. 

In  this  short  space,  we’ve  tried  to  outline  as 
clearly  as  possible  some  of  the  advantages  of  auto¬ 
matic  typecasting.  Perhaps  the  most  conclusive 
argument,  however,  is  that  more  than  1,200  pub¬ 
lishers  are  already  profiting  from  the  economies  of 
teletypesetter  equipment. 

For  further  information,  write  to  Teletypesetter 
Corporation,  Dept.  Ell,  2752  North  Clyboum 
Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 
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TELETVPESETTER 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Mr.  Caniff  added  the  “Achil¬ 
les  Heel”  of  American  news, 
paper  freedom  “may  be  the 
homely  comic  strip  of  long  tra¬ 
dition  and  unquestioned  circu¬ 
lation  value.” 

Turbulent  Asia  will  dominate 
the  headlines  of  the  months 
ahead  with  increasing  frequen¬ 
cy,  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  first 
vicepresident  of  United  Press, 
told  the  convention.  He  urged 
the  younger  generation  in  jour¬ 
nalism  to  interest  itself  in  Asia 
and  to  approach  the  subject 
with  an  open  mind. 

The  future  of  American  news¬ 
papers  and  journalism  as  a 
career  were  dealt  with  in  talks 
given  by  John  Cowles,  publish¬ 
er,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  retiring  national 
honorary  president  of  SDX; 
and  Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  president,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  (E&P,  Nov.  13,  page  13). 

3  Honored  as  Fellows 
The  convention  honored  three 
men  as  Fellows,  in  recognition 
of  their  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  journalism.  They  are: 

Kent  Cooper,  “who  piloted 
the  Associated  Press  to  a  po¬ 
sition  of  global  eminence  and 
helped  speed  the  electronic  dis¬ 
semination  of  intelligence  to 
the  reading  public.  Active  in 
journalism  for  61  years.  While 
general  manager  from  1925  to 
1951  and  executive  director 
since  1943,  Kent  Cooper  expand¬ 
ed  the  scope  of  the  AP  to  South 
America  and  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  in  fulfilling  his  dedi¬ 
cation  to  a  free  press  for  all 
people.” 

DeWitt  Wallace,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Reader’s  Digest, 
“is  the  originator  of  a  journa¬ 
listic  medium  that  carries  the 
stories  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
United  States  to  more  people 
in  more  nations  around  the 
world  than  any  other  single 
publication  .  .  .  Such  a  vast 
readership  and  influence  is  a 
tribute  to  the  talents  and 
achievements  of  this  pioneer 
in  the  magazine  digest  field.” 

Virginius  Dabney,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
_  '  'i;  “trenchant  editorial 
writer,  and  scholarly  historian, 
Mr.  Dabney  has  won  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  for  editorial  writing 
and  has  sei-ved  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
“I  should  He  has  twice  won  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  national  editorial 
award  (1948  and  1952).” 
Restrictions  on  Press 
Powerful  forces  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  are  work- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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The  newly-formed  SDX  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  approved  a 
charter  for  a  new  professional 
chapter  at  Waco,  Tex.,  and 
voted  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  hold  the  1956  national  con¬ 
vention  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  report  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Council  for 
further  study. 

Chose  National  Theme 
Responsible  Journalism: 

Bulwark  of  Freedom”  was 
chosen  as  the  1954-55  national 
theme  of  SDX,  which  during 
the  past  year  has  had  as  its 
theme:  “Honest  Reporting  and 
Editing — Serving  the  People’s 
Right  to  Know.” 

The  convention  voted  charters 
to  two  new  undergraduate  chap¬ 
ters  and  one  professional  chap¬ 
ter.  New  undergraduate  chap¬ 
ters  are  Texas  A&M  College 
and  University  of  Utah.  New 
among  the  professional  chapters 
is  the  Buckeye  Professional 
Chapter  of  Akron,  Ohio.  The 
three  new  chapters  bring  the  President  —  Alden  C.  Waite, 
national  roster  to  103.  president.  Southern  California 

Chicago  was  chosen  as  the  Associated  Newspapers,  Los 
1955  convention  city,  with  dates  Angeles,  succeeding  Robert  U. 
to  be  announced  later.  Brown,  editor  and  president, 

John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  edi-  Editor  &  Publisher,  who 
tor  of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  becomes  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
Daily  News  and  a  past  national  tive  Council, 
president  of  SDX,  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Wells  Memorial  Key  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  fra¬ 
ternity. 

New  Officers  Chosen 
Newly-elected  national  offi¬ 
cers  are: 

Honorary  President — Roy  W. 

Howard,  former  president  and 
now  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World-  Vicepresident  in  charge  of 
Telegram  and  Sun,  and  organi-  Expansion — Ed  J.  Dooley,  man- 
zer  of  the  United  Press. - 


ACTIVE  at  Columbus,  left  to  right:  G.  Gordon  Strong,  president, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  newly-initiated  into  SDX;  John  Cowles,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  publisher  and  retiring  SDX  national  honorary 
president;  George  A.  Smallsreed,  Sr.,  Columbus  Dispatch  editor,  chair¬ 
man  of  general  convention  committee;  and  Ed  Dooley,  Denver  Post 
managing  editor,  newly-elected  SDX  vicepresident  in  charge  of  expan¬ 
sion,  convention  secretary. 


aging  editor,  Denver  (Colo.) 

Post. 

Secretary — Sol  Taisl^off,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Broadcast¬ 
ing  -  Telecasting,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Treasurer  —  Bernard  Kilgore, 
president.  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Professional  Chapters — Mason  New  York,  (re-elected). 

R.  Smith,  editor  and  publisher.  Executive  Councilors:  John 
Gouvemeur  (N.  Y.)  Tribune  W.  Colt,  managing  editor,  Kan- 
Press.  sas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  James  A. 

Vicepresident  in  charge  of  Byron  Jr.,  news  director. 

Undergraduate  Chapter  Affairs  WB.4P  radio  and  television.  Ft. 

Worth  Tex.;  Robert  Cavagnaro, 
general  executive  for  Western 
states.  Associated  Press,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Ken  Clayton, 

Chicago  Tribune  promotion  de¬ 
partment;  and  Dale  R.  Spencer, 

University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism. 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn  was  re¬ 
appointed  executive  director. 

Caniff  Sounds  Warning 

Milton  Caniff,  creator  of 
“Steve  Canyon,”  speaking  at 
the  Friday  luncheon,  dealt  with  Dispatch 
the  threat  of  censorship  spread¬ 
ing  from  comic  books  to  comic 
strips.  He  told  of  the  warning 
issued  by  Judge  Charles  E. 

Murphy,  administrator  of  the 
Comics  Code  governing  comic 
books,  who  stated 
also  give  you  cartoonists  a 
friendly  w’arning  that  I  have 
heard  repeated  declarations  of 
a  desire  to  police  the  comic 
strips  which  appear  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  country.” 
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THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


“The  Poor  Man’s 
Philosopher” 


ACB  relieves  the 
publisher’s  office  of 
considerable  detail 
work  and  expense 
connected  with 
checking  copy  dis¬ 
tribution. 


Service  Offices  •newyoik  •chicam 

_  ^  •  COIUMIUS  •  NINPAIS 

dKff  •  SAN  FIANCIStO 


Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
“One  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


F^THI  ADYERTiSINGl 
[CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC 


Whats  up  in  S^ing?  Power?  Performance? 


fast  climbing— another  “pitch”  for  gas-saving  in 
the  cruising  range. 

And  now  Buick  engineers  have  applied  this  pitch- 
changing  principle  to  Dynajloiv  Drive.* 

A  new  sensation  in  driving 
What  happens  when  the  little  blades  of  the 
“stator”— deep  inside  a  Dynaflow  Drive— change 
their  pitch  like  the  blades  of  a  plane  propeller? 

The  answer  is  waiting  for  you  now— in  the  hand¬ 
somest,  ablest  and  highest-powered  Buicks  that 
ever  greeted  a  new  year. 

So  what  are  you  waiting  for?  Better  get  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  1955  Buick— and  be  up  to  date  on 
the  greatest  advance  in  years. 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 
^Standard  on  Roadmaster,  optional  at  extra  cost  on  other  Series 


OF  course  there’s  a  fresh,  new-day  note  to  its 
styling,  from  that  gleaming  Wide-Screen 
Grille  to  the  smart  sweep  of  that  new  tail  assembly. 

Of  course  there’s  new  power  beneath  that  graceful 
bonnet— a  new  high  of  188  hp  in  the  low-price 
Special— a  new  high  of  236  hp  in  the  Century, 
Super  and  Roadmaster. 

But  the  big  thrills  go  even  deeper  in  these  1955 
Buicks. 

We  took  a  tip  from  aeronautics 

When  we  tell  you  that  these  eager  new  Buicks  use 
the  modern  airplane’s  principle  of  “variable 
pitch”  propulsion,  we  mean  that  literally. 

As  any  aeronautical  engineer  will  tell  you,  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  to  aviation  has  been  a  propeller 
that  uses  one  “pitch”  of  its  blades  for  take-off  and 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM  MILTON  BERIE  STARS  FOR  BUICK-See  th«  Buick-Berl*  Show  Alternate  Tuesday  Evenings 
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. .  '  vSL^  oughly  buried.  Reuther’s  reply 

j^i|  was  printed  as  a  ‘folo’.  Anyone 
^  l<a■|  !  with  the  time  and  scholarly  in- 

»  ^11  stincts  thus  could  ferret  out  the 
whole  story  and  get  it  in  pro- 
portion.  This  may  not  be  news- 
papering  (we  don’t  think  is  is, 
exactly)  but  it  is  reporting.” 

“The  day  of  the  scoop  is 
gone,”  Mr.  Lindstrom  said.  “The 
I  newspaper  reaches  the 

J  home  is  less  important  than 
^■jjjSSK  r-  what  it  contains  when  it  gets 

mSmam  there.  Although  fast,  TV  and 

t*  are  superficial  media. 

I  Let’s  above 

K  a  for  super- 

he  re- 

ing. 

you  have  a  man 
can  the  facts 

^^HHHHBHHBBIHIBIH^HB  them  an  orderly 

:S  to  SDX  convention  enjoy  laugh  between  ses-  you’ve  got  about  as  great  a  re* 

Left  to  right:  John  W.  Colt,  Kansas  City  Star,  porter  as  you’ll  ever  get,  and, 

'  '"  "  '■■  ■  •  ''■  '  ■  ^hat  is  more  important,  about 

all  that  your  readers  expect.” 

He  dismissed  interpretive 
writing  as  “nothing  more  than 
bleeding  the  editorial  page  of 
opinion  and  inflicting  a  trans¬ 
fusion  upon  the  news  columns.” 

“I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  news  writer  as  an  artist. 
We  are  professional  men.  Just 
as  the  surgeon  must  have  a 
manipulative  skill  that  reaches 
the  level  of  artistry,  so  also 
must  the  man  who  deals  with 
words  effectively  have  judg¬ 
ment,  imagination,  taste  and  a 
communicative  intelligence 
which  involve  high  art,”  Mr. 
Lindstrom  concluded. 

His  first  duty  to  himself  is 
to  overcome  a  sense  of  inferior¬ 
ity  in  the  presence  of  the  rival 
media  of  the  air  waves  and  the 
slick  paper  periodicals  which 
are  rapidly  moving  into  the  va¬ 
cuum  which  we  create  in  our 
panicky  search  for  new  techni¬ 
ques  —  the  short-words-and- 
short-sentenoes  nostrum,  the 
picture  craze,  and  now  that 
vague  and  treacherous  no-man’s 
land  called  interpretive  writing. 

The  Hogate  Award  is  based 
upon  the  percentage  of  gradu¬ 
ates  over  a  five-year  period  who 
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ing  to  restrict  pretrial  news¬ 
paper  reporting,  Alexander  F. 
Jones,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  executive  editor  as¬ 
serted  in  addressing  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  restrictions,  which  w’ould 
cover  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  would  prevent  newspa¬ 
pers  from  making  more  than  a 
bare  announcement  of  formal 
charges,  said  Mr.  Jones.  The 
lawyers  plan,  he  said,  to  in¬ 
clude  such  restrictions  as  a  re¬ 
vision  of  Canon  20  of  the  code 
of  professional  ethics  of  the 
ABA.  He  predicted  they  wdll 
be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  ABA  next  August. 

“The  legal  profession  is  the 
poorest  possible  judge  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know,” 
declared  Mr.  Jones,  pointing 
out  that  when  trials  start  “two 
sets  of  skillful  attorneys  set 
out  to  prove  that  (1)  the  de¬ 
fendant  is  innocent  and  (2) 
that  he  is  guilty.” 

Improvement  of  relations 
between  the  bar  and  press  is  a 
matter  of  mutual  education,  he 
contended.  “The  press  has  a 
long  w’ay  to  go  in  proper  court 
reporting  and  court  photog¬ 
raphy,”  he  said.  “Some  will 
say  education  so  far  as  the 
press  is  concerned  is  a  slow 
process.” 

Mr.  Jones  cited  the  improved 
relations  between  the  press  and 
the  medical  profession  which 
have  come  about  in  recent 
years. 

“May  I  say  at  this  point  that 
it  is  my  firm  conriction  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  not  unfriendly 
to  the  Press.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary,”  Mr.  Jones  said. 

“The  ner\’e  center  of  the 


group  dreaming  of  the  return  greeted  the  words  of  Defense 
of  the  powdered  wig  is  to  be  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
found  in  New  York  City  where  The  episode  became  a  campaign 
lawyers  feel  with  great  bitter-  issue.  Doubtless  it  influenced 
ness  that  their  clients  would  voters.” 

never  have  been  brought  to  Mr.  Lindstrom  quoted  from  a 
trial  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  report  by  Vincent  S.  Jones,  di- 
magnificent  work  of  the  Press.”  rector  of  the  News  and  Editorial 
Interpretive  Pitfalls  Office  of  the  Gannett  News- 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Hartford  , 

\  rr-  j-i.  Once  again  wire  services  and 

(Conn.)  Times  executive  editor  "  j  j 

j.  ,  •  i  .•  i  newspapers  compounded  the  er- 

discussed  interpretive  writing  at  ^  ,, 

o-  n  1*.  i  -4.  ror.  By  seizing  upon  the  sensa- 

a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  forum,  point-  . .  ,  ,  ,  i- 

^  ,  tional  elements  and  quoting 

ing  out  some  of  the  risks  and  4.u~  uu  4.i?  a  *  au 
•Tf  II  u-  V.  rA  A  them  wholly  out  of  context,  the 

pitfalls  w’hich  are  often  too  -  a  >  a  ai  u  a 

i-AAi  J  J  •  Ai.  V  VA  t  former  tycoon  s  tactless  but  sen- 

little  considered  in  the  light  of  ui  u  -i  au  u  •  v 
J  ,  ®  sible  homily  on  the  choice  be- 

modern  newspaper  dogma.  ,  ^  i  j  ^  nr-  v 

y.,  .fi  %  tween  the  no  job  lands  of  Mich- 

llPfiliTicr  with  «nmp  /\t  cno.  _  .  _____ 


Breakfast  Briefs 


The  Ohio  highway  safety  de¬ 
partment  has  begun  a  campaign 
to  induce  girls  to  refuse  to  date 
reckless  drivers.  It  is  hoped  in 
this  way  to  spread  the  high 
idea  that  hot  rodders  are  not 
cool. 


ShouMaf  high  ( 
pan«l  brings  ink  V 
control  of  uppor 
color  cylinriors 
to  prots  room  floor. 


The  price  of  pulp  wood  has 
taken  another  jump,  but  we  are 
advised  not  to  worry.  A  dollar 
is  still  worth  almost  as  much 
as  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


^*$iandard  on  Hoodlinof  proMOS  1 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CoJ 
LI 535  S.  Povlino  St.,  Chicogo  fl.  lUj 


'W(Z  put  the  Wopld  on  Rubbcp-Tiped  Wheels!'*^ 


1 


Last  year  this 

major  tire  and  rubber  company 
spent  SI, 691, 606 
in  newspapers! 


$1,691,606  is  a  lot  of  money.  Or,  it’s  a  little 
bit  of  money.  All  depends  how  you  look  at  it. 

It’s  a  whopping  big  amount  of  money  to  go  into 
newspapers.  But  it  can  be  a  mighty  small  budget 
if  it  doesn't  stretch  quite  far  enough  to  include 
your  newspaper. 

There’s  no  way  you  can  insure  getting  this  busi' 
ness.  But  there  is  one  way  to  make  it  a  lot 
harder  for  this  big  newspaper  spender  to  miss 
you.  Tell  your  story  regularly  in  Editor  Pub' 
LisHER  .  .  .  because  the  country’s  top  advertising 
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and  public  relations  executives  of  the  companies 
who  are  the  “blue  chip’’  newspaper  advertisers 
(and  their  agency  people)  read  it  regularly. 

Big  People  .  .  .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  the  important  buyers 
of  newspaper  space  at  agencies 
and  advertisers  regularly  read 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

No.  59  of  a  series 
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The  Beckman  Trophy  award 
is  based  on  program,  character 
of  membership,  national  rela¬ 
tions,  financial  condition  and 
all-around  performance.  North 
Dakota  finished  second,  followed 
in  order  by  Stanford,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Northwestern,  Grin- 
nel  and  Nevada. 

Contest  Winners 

Winners  in  the  SDX  news¬ 
paper  contest  were: 

Straight  News:  1st -Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  Daily;  2nd  - 
Michigan  State  News;  Srd-Uni- 
versity  of  Michigan  Daily. 

Feature  Writing :  1st  -  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Daily;  2nd 
-  University  of  Oklahoma  Dai¬ 
ly;  2rd- Michigan  State  News. 

Editorial  Writing:  1st -Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Daily;  2nd 
-Ohio  State  Lantern;  Srd  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  Missourian. 

Sports  Writing:  1st -Syra¬ 
cuse  Daily  Orange;  2nd -Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Daily;  3rd 
-Michigan  State  News. 

Photo  contest  winners  were: 

Spot  News  —  Gordon  White  - 
Cornell  University. 

Sports  —  Fraser  Hale,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami. 


RICHARD  W.  SLOCUM  (right). 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  ANPA  pres¬ 
ident,  shows  Victor  Blueborn,  SDX 
executive  director,  pictures  of 
his  eight  children. 

Feature  —  Ross  Wagner, 
Cornell  University. 

Scenic  —  Fraser  Hale,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami. 

In  the  magazine  contest,  best- 
non-fiction:  Ivory  Tower  Edi¬ 
tion,  University  of  Minnesota 
Daily;  best  magazine:  Tempo, 
University  of  Miami. 

In  the  professional  chapter 
classification  the  Quill  Award 
went  to  the  Chicago  profession¬ 
al  chapter  for  the  January,  1954 
issue.  The  Chicago  chapter  also 
won  the  professional  chapter 
award. 


Detroit  Times 
Uses  Electric 


returns — about  10  per  cent  of 
the  tot,al — could  be  compared 
on  a  precinct-by-precinct  basis 
with  historical  data  on  past 
elections. 


Brain  on  Polls 

Detroit 

An  “electronic  brain,”  the 
$200,000  UDEC  owned  by 
Wayne  University,  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  by  the  Detroit 
Times  in  covering  the  recent 
election. 

It  was,  so  far  as  is  known, 
the  first  time  that  such  ,a  device 
has  been  utilized  by  a  major 
newspaper  as  a  practical  instru¬ 
ment  for  election  coverage. 

Times  City  Editor  James  T. 
Trainor,  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  Michigan  election  results 
usually  are  too  slow  to  provide 
definite  conclusions  in  time  for 
the  early  editions  of  the  after- 
noO'U  papers,  enlisted  the  Aid  of 
the  Wayne  University  Compu¬ 
ter  Laboratory  and  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corp.,  which  built 
UDEC. 

The  laboratory  staff,  headed 
by  Dr.  Arvid  Jacobson,  co-op¬ 
erated  with  the  Times  staffers 
John  Creecy  and  Lou  Arkles  in 
working  out  mathematical  pro¬ 
cedures  through  which  the  early 


Dr.  Jacobson  and  Dr.  Saul 
Rosen,  who  supervised  the  pro¬ 
ject,  expressed  confidence  that 
the  method  would  give  the  re¬ 
sults  within  one-half  of  one 
percent. 

They  were  right.  By  2  a.m. 
Wednesday  morning,  when 
UDEC  completed  its  work,  it 
had  given  the  result  of  the 
senatorial  r^ce  within  73/1000 
of  the  final  unofficial  figures 
which  were  not  available  until 
16  hours  later.  On  the  governor¬ 
ship  race  it  was  within  3/10  of 
one  percent. 

In  its  election  extra  which 
went  to  press  at  5  a.m.  the 
Times  announced  that  McNa- 
m,ara  was  the  winner  of  the 
Senate  race  by  42,000.  The  ex¬ 
act  margin,  by  UDEC’s  calcu¬ 
lation  was  42,380.  Final  unof¬ 
ficial  figures  put  the  actual 
margin  at  42,800. 

At  the  time  the  election  extra 
went  to  press,  the  UDEC  pre¬ 
diction  seemed  fantastic,  be- 
c,ause  McNamara  was  trailing 
incumbent  Senator  Homer  Fer¬ 
guson  by  80,000  votes,  with 
about  75  percent  of  the  ballots 
counted. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  SOLVE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  PROBLEM  —  - 

AND  SAY  “MERRY  CHRISTMAS”  52  TIMES  A  YEAR— 


o  Special  Christmas 
Card  with  the  Donor^s 
Name  hand-lettered  in 
Old  English. 


With  a  Christmas  Stocking  full  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Reading  Pleasure  For  Your  Business  Associates 
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Attached  is  my  check  for 
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ADDRESS  . 
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subscriptionis)  at  $6.50  per  order. 


MAIL  CHECK  AND  ORDERS  TO: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
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over  435  newspepers  and  libraries 
now  using  this  protective  service 


Micro  Photo  scores  again  .  .  .  with  FREE  FILM 
STORAGE  that  completely  eliminates  the  compounding 
cost  of  safeguarding  your  original  negatives.  Here,  in 
our  archival  vault,  temperature  and  humidity  are 
maintained  at  optimum  points  to  preserve  and  protect 
your  microfilm.  And  this  service  is  FREE  to  Micro 
Pho*o  clients  I 


Already  over  5,000,000  feet  of  irreplaceoble  neg¬ 
ative  film,  for  newspapers  and  libraries  the  country 
over,  is  catalogued  and  stored  in  our  vault  .  .  .  and 
more  is  being  added  daily.  Let  us  give  you  additional 
facts  about  our  FREE  STORAGE  SERVICE  .  .  .  and  our 
BIG  IMAGE  2-page  microfilming  method.  Send  for 
details  today. 


micro  PHOTO  INC. 
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H.  S.  Blake 
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culation  419,939) ;  two  national 
magazines,  Capper's  Farmer 
(1,357,603)  and  Household  (2,- 
147,032) ;  and  five  state  farm 
papers,  Kansas  Farmer  (108,- 
509),  Missouri  Ruralist  (133,- 
946),  Michigan  Farmer  (142,- 
000),  Ohio  Farmer  (152,000), 
and  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
(143,000). 

It  also  includes  two  radio 
stations  and  a  television  sta¬ 
tion— WIVW  and  WIVW-TV  in 
Topeka  and  KCKN  in  Kansas 
City. 

1,200  on  Payroll 

Subsidiary  properties  are  the 
Capper  Engraving  Company 
and  the  Capper  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  commercial  printing 
branch.  A  large  stockholder  is 
the  Capper  Foundation  for 
Crippled  Children  with  J.  M. 
Parks  as  administrator. 

The  Capper  Publications’  to¬ 
tal  payroll  includes  1,200  per¬ 
sons,  800  in  Topeka,  and  the 
others  in  the  far-flung  offices 
of  the  organization. 

His  Credo 

Among  the  improvements  Mr. 
Blake  instituted  first,  when  he 
became  president,  was  the  de¬ 
partmentalizing  of  all  opera¬ 
tions.  “Competent  people  have 
been  put  in  charge  in  each  de¬ 
partment  and  are  backed  by  the 
management,”  he  says. 

“Truth  is  the  most  helpful 
and  the  most  profitable  in  the 
publishing  business,”  Mr.  Blake 
affirms. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  means 
the  freedom  of  readers  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  news — all  of  the 
news,”  he  emphasizes.  “A  news¬ 
paper  should  hold  a  miri-or  over 
its  community — if  it’s  good  tell 
it,  if  it’s  bad  tell  it.  No  pub¬ 
lisher  is  good  enough  to  select 
what  his  readers  should  read. 

“Civilization  and  the  national 


economy  are  built  around  occu¬ 
pant-owned  homes,  and  a  high 
type  of  home  life  makes  for 
national  stability.  Therefore 
newspapers  must  fight  for  good 
schools,  recreation  facilities, 
modem  rapid  transit,  govern¬ 
ment  by  law  instead  of  by  men.” 

Mr.  Blake’s  well-tanned  brow 
is  unfurrowed  from  any  worry 
over  TV  competition  with  news¬ 
papers.  He  recalls  that  publi¬ 
shers  worried  when  radio  be¬ 
gan,  but  “Radio  is  a  bulletin 
service,  and  it  only  whets  the 
public’s  appetite  for  news.” 

“TV  audiences  have  to  be 
watching  when  the  event  is  tele- 
\ised.  With  modem  methods, 
newspapers  can  be  on  the  street 
a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
event,  with  a  permanent  picture 
record  and  printed  details  that 
may  be  read  at  leisure  or  on  the 
run,”  Mr.  Blake  elaboi’ates. 

Part  of  Community 

Incidentally,  he  predicts  that 
four-color  printing  wall  soon  be 
universal  in  the  newspaper 
field. 

Newspapers  should  be  written 
and  edited  for  all  the  people, 
not  just  for  the  few,  Mr.  Blake 
firmly  observes.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  he  wants  his  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  to  be  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  working  on  local  pro¬ 
jects  with  the  citizens. 

Jim  Reed,  alert,  young  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Topeka  Capi¬ 
tal,  says  “In  today’s  hurried 
world,  a  newspaper  must  be 
concise  and  to  the  point,  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  the  reader  can 
quickly  find  what  he  wants. 

“This  has  always  been  good 
newspapering,”  Mr.  Reed  says, 
but  is  particularly  important 
now'  with  so  many  media  com¬ 
peting  for  readers’  time. 

“People  are  so  engrossed  in 
their  owm  lives,  they  don’t  take 
enough  interest  in  politics  and 
public  affairs.  They  don’t  have 
time  to  investigate  enough  to  be 
sure  of  their  judgments.  It  is 
up  to  the  new'spapers  to  take 


the  time  and  money  to  do  the 
necessary  research  and  then 
give  both  sides  without  bias,  to 
their  readers.” 

Another  growing  need  for  a 
newspaper  is  a  specialist  in 
government,  says  Mr.  Reed. 
Someone  must  have  the  job  of 
keeping  an  eye  on  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  informing  the  voters. 

Bright  Young  Staff 

The  Daily  Capital  has  hired  a 
bright  young  staff  available, 
braced  by  six  old  hands,  of  more 
than  20  years  seniority,  who 
know  Topeka  as  well  as  they 
know  their  own  minds.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  objective  reporting, 
tight  writing  and  good  editing. 

“Others  talk  about  printing 
all  the  news;  we  actually  do  it,” 
Mr.  Reed  insists.  He  points  for 
example  to  the  day  when  two 
of  his  staffers’  names  were  in 
the  front  page  story  of  traffic 
arrests. 

“No  one  in  the  city  or  the 
state  can  get  a  story  into  the 
Capital  unless  it  is  news,  and 
no  one  can  keep  one  out,”  he 
declares. 

Editorial  changes  on  the  Capi¬ 
tal  include  the  dropping  of  head¬ 
line  desks,  and  the  installation 
of  a  universal  desk.  (Four  of 
the  seven  young  desk  men  have 
master’s  degrees  in  journalism.) 
A  full  page  picture  layout  is 
used  to  lead  the  Sunday 
woman’s  section  and  a  maga¬ 
zine  feature  section  has  been 
inaugurated. 

Regular  readership  suiweys 
are  taken,  and  the  Capital  has 
developed  a  unique  survey  sys¬ 
tem  which  hit  the  last  election 
outcome  on  the  nose. 

The  editorial  page,  according 
to  the  Capital’s  surveys,  is  the 
best-read  page  in  the  paper. 
Mr.  Reed  attributes  this  to 
bright  style  and  well-rounded 
variety,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
predominately  locally  wiritten. 

Prize  Collectors 

The  Capital  is  especially 
proud  of  its  1952  record  when 
its  photography  department, 
headed  by  H.  V.  Lyle,  won  more 
major  news  picture  awards 
than  other  U.  S.  newspapers. 
In  both  1952  and  1953  the  Ethel 
Perrill  Memorial  Aw’ard  “for 
the  year’s  most  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  men¬ 
tal  health  in  Kansas”  was  won 
by  young  Capital  reporter, 
Robert  Tow'nsend. 

Among  the  campaigns,  serv¬ 
ices  and  promotions  sponsored 
by  the  Capital  was  a  series  on 
reciprocal  agreements  between 
states  concerning  trucks  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  and  a  14- 
article  series  on  Kansas  nursing 
homes,  both  of  w'hich  resulted  in 


needed  legislation;  impartial 
tests  of  the  bacteria  count  in 
Topeka  ice  cream  to  save  the 
manufacturers  of  pure  ice  cream 
from  a  boycott  following  the 
discovery  that  some  brands  had 
a  dangerous  count;  a  six-month 
survey  and  series  of  articles 
which  led  to  a  city-wide,  tax- 
supported  year-round  recrea¬ 
tion  program;  a  baseball  school 
for  some  1,500  boys  each  Sum¬ 
mer;  a  hobby  show'  for  “over 
60”  exhibitors;  a  state  spelling 
contest,  model  airplane  contests, 
downtow'n  quarterback  club. 

W.  A.  Bailey,  editor-manag;er 
of  the  Kansas  City  Kansan,  re¬ 
calls  that  the  Kansan  was 
founded  as  a  paper  to  serve 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  that 
it  always  has  assumed  a  mili¬ 
tant  attitude. 

“The  Kansan  has  never  shied 
from  an  issue  which  it  felt  was 
of  vital  concern  to  citizens  of 
this  community,”  Mr.  Bailey 
says,  “An  attitude  which  has 
led  us  into  some  pretty  tough 
fights  in  the  past  33  years. 

“The  Kansan  always  has  tried 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
mechanical  improvements  and 
economical  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion.  These  practices  have 
made  possible  operating  on  a 
good  profit  basis  for  many 
years. 

“Henry  Blake  has  given  full 
approval  to  this  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  has  encouraged  the 
Kansan  to  keep  constantly  stu¬ 
dying  our  field  and  expanding 
our  services  as  rapidly  as  fi¬ 
nances  and  territory  warrant.” 

Vigorous,  hard-hitting  Henry 
S.  Blake  appears  to  be  very 
different  from  the  quiet,  gentle 
Quaker  who  built  the  Capper 
Publications.  But  those  who 
have  known  them  both  see  that 
at  heart  they  are  the  same — 
eager  to  serve  their  readers 
well,  detei'mined  to  keep  the 
publications,  as  alw'ays,  well 
ahead  of  their  time. 

• 

Equal  Pay  for  Women 
In  New  Guild  Contract 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Telegram  has 
signed  a  contract  w'ith  the 
Toronto  branch  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
giving  salary  increases  from  $2 
to  $15  a  week.  Reporters  and 
photographers  w'ill  now'  have  a 
minimum  of  $95  a  week  after 
five  years’  experience. 

Wage  differentials  between 
women’s  department  reporters 
and  new's  reporters  w'ere  wnped 
out  during  the  first  three  years 
of  service.  Women’s  department 
reporters  received  a  $10  weekly 
increase. 


ir  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing,  ' 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial  | 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  ! 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and  | 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News,  | 
the  national  monthly  business  news-  i 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 
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Jimmy  Dove, 
Advertising 
pioneer,  Dies 

Baltimore 

James  W.  Dove,  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  modern  newspaper 
advertising,  died  Nov.  15,  after 
seven  years  of  illness.  He  was 
73  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Dove  served  the  business 
office  of  the  Stinpapera  for  44 
years,  retiring  as  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1952.  Poor 
health  forced  him  to  give  up 
work  in  1950. 

Jimmy  Dove,  as  he  was 
known  to  hundreds  of  Balti¬ 
more  newspapermen  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  all  over  America,  be¬ 
gan  his  career  when  activities 
of  the  Sun  were  centered  in  the 
old  Iron  Building,  a  pre-Civil 
War  structure. 

Joined  Sun  in  1906 

His  business-office  tenure  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  whole  span 
of  activities  at  the  Baltimore 
and  Charles  street  building  of 
the  Sunpapers,  and  to  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  the  Twentieth  Century’s 
second  half,  when  the  newspa¬ 
per  occupied  its  new  Calvert 
street  setting. 

Through  the  period  he  devel¬ 
oped  a  reputation  as  the  best- 
grounded  man  in  Baltimore  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  was  credited  with 
starting  the  once-novel  techni¬ 
que  of  taking  already  set-up  ads 
to  prospective  advertisers,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  for  them  to 
come  in  and  ask  for  space. 

When  he  joined  the  Sun  in 
1906,  advertising  salesmen  were 
unknown.  Solicitation  did  not 
exist,  and  the  closest  thing  to 
a  salesman  was  a  “rate  demon¬ 
strator”  who  merely  told  cus¬ 
tomers  about  costs. 

When  he  joined  the  Sun  Mr. 
Dove  had  10  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  business 
behind  him  on  the  Baltimore 
Herald,  where,  he  once  said,  he 
rose  “by  sheer  ability  to  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  what  little  ad¬ 
vertising  that  paper  carried.” 

The  Herald  he  wrote,  “unable 
to  survive  with  such  handicaps 
as  H.  L.  Mencken  in  the  editor’s 
chair  and  J.  W.  Dove  in  the 
business  office,  quietly  expired.” 
• 

Ritz  Joins  Dickinson 

Raymond  J.  Ritz,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Hoylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  H.  T. 
Dickinson  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  specialists  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  features. 


SCRtPPS  QUARTET — Pictured  at  Sigma  Delta  Chi  dinner  in  Columbus  last  week  were:  Left  to  right— 
Willis  Evans,  United  Press  manager  for  Ohio;  Don  E.  Weaver,  Columbus  Citizen  editor;  Walter  Humphrey, 
Fort  Worth  Press  editor,  and  E.  W.  Scripps  II,  a  trustee  of  the  Scripps  Estate. 


Army  to  Handle 
Rome  Paper  Again 

Washington 

The  Army  will  resume  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Rome  Daily 
American  throughout  Europe  in 
the  near  future. 

That  assurance  was  given  to 
E&P  Thursday  by  Herschel 
Schooley,  speaking  for  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  He  also  elaborated: 
“The  editorial  policies  of  the 
Rome  Daily  American  are  not 
in  conflict  with  those  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.” 

Army  distribution  forces, 
which  circulate  a  host  of  U.  S. 
periodicals  abroad,  will  again 
handle  the  English-language 
daily  of  which  Ray  Vir  Den, 
American  advertising  man,  is 
publisher.  Mr.  Seaton’s  spokes¬ 
man  referred  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  Rome  paper  lost  its 
place  on  500  Army  news-stands 
as  “a  snafu  which  hasn’t  yet 
been  entirely  cleared  up.” 

Several  days  ago  the  Army 
in  Germany  announced  that 
Anthony  Viancone  had  been 
fired  as  distribution  manager  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  “flagrant 
disobedience  of  orders.”  The 
Army  said  S&S  staffers  had 
been  instructed  not  to  enter 
into  contractual  agreements 
without  top-level  approval. 

Mr.  Vir  Den  charged  that  the 
Daily  American’s  distribution 
agreement,  negotiated  with  Mr. 
Biancone,  had  been  concelled  by 
the  Army  and  he  called  for  a 
congressional  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  military  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  interfere  with  the 
free  press. 

Another  Weekly  Dies 

Augusta,  Me. 

The  Madison  Bulletin,  pub¬ 
lished  Thursday  since  1884,  has 
ceased  publication. 


Ed  Smith  Puts 
Typewriter  Aside 

Jackson,  Mich. 

The  typewriter  at  Ed  Smith’s 
desk  is  still  after  40  years.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business  at  the  age  of 
17  and  .«pent  40  years  in  Jack- 
son,  has  traded  his  typewriter 
for  a  fishing  rod.  He  retired 
from  his  job  at  the  Citizen 
Patriot  Oct.  31. 

Mr.  Smith  had  been  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  telegrapher,  state  ed¬ 
itor,  Sunday  editor,  news  editor, 
city  editor,  reporter,  feature 
writer  and  columnist.  He  was 
known  to  Citizen  Patriot  read¬ 
ers  for  his  two  Sunday  columns, 
“Well,  Anyway — ”  and  “The 
Goo;'  Old  Days.” 

One  of  Eddie’s  best  news 
stories  which  set  off  one  of  the 
nation’s  great  news  chronicles 
came  with  the  beginning  of  the 
disastrous  riots  at  Southern 
Michigan  Prison  at  Jackson  in 
April,  1952. 

The  first  word  of  the  riot 
came  when  the  convicts  sent 
word  to  the  prison  warden’s  of¬ 
fice  to  “Call  Ed  Smith  at  the 
Pat.  He’ll  print  a  straight  story 
of  what  is  going  on.” 

Ed  was  called  out  to  the 
prison  and  it  was  he  who  sent 
the  word  to  the  Citizen  Patriot 
and  the  AP  that  the  riot  was  on. 
.  Ed  learned  telegraphy  at  the 
age  of  15  and  his  first  new’s- 
paper  job  was  press  Morse  op¬ 
erator  at  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon. 

• 

64-Pg.  Centennial 

Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

The  Nebraska  City  News- 
Press,  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
Nebraska,  observed  its  100th 
anniversary  Nov.  14  by  issuing 
a  Sunday  edition  of  64  pages. 
The  newspaper  noted  that  “just 
100  years  ago  today  Thomas 
Morton  set  the  first  type  for 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  state. 


Press  to  Confer 
On  Bar  Canons 

Three  journalistic  groups 
stood  ready  this  week  to  send 
representatives  to  a  conference 
with  American  Bar  Association 
committees  to  discuss  Canon  20 
and  Canon  35  in  the  light  of 
press  responsibility  to  keep  the 
public  informed. 

By  resolution  at  its  annual 
convention.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
expressed  a  willingness  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  talks. 

James  S.  Pope,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  designated  the 
society’s  freedom  of  information 
chairman,  J.  R.  Wiggins,  to  pre¬ 
sent  that  group’s  views. 

Ralph  B.  Novak,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Amer- 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  has  offer¬ 
ed  the  services  and  experience 
of  the  guild  and  its  members 
to  “any  group  which  is  brought 
together  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  a  code  for  court  room 
news  and  photographic  cover¬ 
age.” 

Mr.  Novak  made  the  offer 
in  a  letter  to  Richard  P.  Tink- 
ham,  public  relations  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Before  giving  the  assignment 
to  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Pope  polled 
members  of  the  ASNE  Board, 
and  he  emphasized  that  Mr. 
Wiggins  would  speak  freely  for 
many  members  but  could  not 
act  for  the  Society.  Mr.  Pope 
said  ASNE  would  not  be  a  par¬ 
ty  to  rewriting  the  Bar’s  Canons 
and  would  not  sign  any  commit¬ 
ment  to  that  effect. 

• 

Movies  in  Coloroto 

The  film  industry  gets  the 
glamor  treatment  from  the  New 
York  News  on  Sunday,  Nov. 
28  when  the  Sixth  Annual  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Number  of  the 
Coloroto  Magazine  is  issued. 
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Miami  Tells  Press 
About  Amerieas  Fair 


By  Kay  Erwin 

Miami 

Miraculous  Miami,  publicity 
wise  and  publicity  beneficiary 
on  a  fabulous  scale  in  the  past, 
unveiled  to  the  nation’s  press 
the  magic  makings  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  future  miracle  this  week. 

A  press  party  of  74  mem¬ 
bers — 58  from  New  York  and 
16  from  Washington — flew  here 
on  a  chartered  Eastern  Air 
Lines  Super-Constellation  press 
plane  (duly  and  dutifully  met 
at  the  airport  by  EAL  Board 
Chairman  Eddie  Rickenbacker) 
for  four  days  of  economic  study 
and  lavish  hospitality  in  the 
lush-plush  Gold  Coast  subtropi¬ 
cal  playland. 

$200,000,000  Fair 

With  characteristic  civic  fan¬ 
fare,  accompanied  with  scienti¬ 
fic  data  and  seemingly  sound 
economic  indices,  the  State  of 
Florida  proclaimed  plans  for 
a  $200,000,000  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center. 

The  press  is  expected  to  play 
a  not  inconsiderable  role  in  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  vast  self-sustain¬ 
ing,  self-liquidating,  permanent 
project  and  in  informing  the 
investing  public  about  the  plans 
and  potentialities  of  a  proposed 
$60,000,000  revenue  bond  offer¬ 
ing,  which  is  to  be  handled  by 
Lehman  Brothers,  Wall  Street 
investment  house. 

Miami,  busy  actually  per¬ 
forming  countless  other  con¬ 
struction  miracles,  has  dreamed 
of  this  particular  project  since 
1925.  The  dream  has  been  kept 
alive  and  vigorous  by  a  live 
and  vigorous  local  press. 


The  plan,  briefly,  is  to  re¬ 
claim  from  primeval  pine 
wastelands  and  mangrove 
swamps  the  1,800-acre  Graves 
tract,  owmed  by  the  city  of 
Miami,  which  originally  ob¬ 
tained  it  as  an  airport  site.  It 
is  strategically  located  near 
Sunny  Isles,  10  miles  North  of 
Miami  and  Miami  Beach  on 
U.  S.  Route  1. 

1958  Opening 

Lagoons  and  waterways  and 
driveways  will  wind  through 
the  most  beautiful  subtropical 
gardens  in  the  world,  if  the 
Center  of  the  Americas  opens 
in  1958  as  planned.  Latin 
American  countries  and  U.  S. 
manufacturers  are  expected  to 
build  their  own  permanent 
structures  to  exhibit  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  An  entertainment  area 
would  offer  additional  attrac¬ 
tions  for  tourists.  The  Center 
of  the  Americas  would  oper¬ 
ate  the  Club  of  the  Americas, 
where  businessmen  of  all  the 
Western  Hemisphere  could 
meet  socially  and  for  commer¬ 
cial  transactions. 

Release  Mixup 

Confusion  and  consternation 
among  the  correspondents  was 
caused  by  an  unfortunate  and 
unforeseen  mixup  over  release 
date  of  the  big  story — big  in 
financial  news  and  in  interna¬ 
tional  implications. 

As  we  winged  southward, 
Curtis  J.  Hoxter,  vicepresident 
of  George  Peabody  Associates, 
New  York,  in  charge  of  public 
relations  for  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Center  Authority,  distrib- 


FOR  SALE 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 

12  HOE  Z  Pattern  Units 
4  HOE  Vertical  Units 
16  Reels  &  Substructure 
4  Double  Folders 

Length  of  sheet  cutoff  23  9/16" 

Ink  Pumps  &  Rubber  Rollers 
Quick  Plate  Lockup  &  Angle  Bars 
Convertible  into  2,  3  or  4  Unit  Presses 


Inspection  Any  Week  Day 


At  Plant,  inquire  for 
1.  T.  McQueeney,  Mech.  Supt. 
30  S.  Third  Street 
ColumbuB,  Ohio. 


Sales  Representative 
John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

4  IS  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 


uted  elaborate  press  kits  com¬ 
plete  with  factual  material  and 
renderings  of  the  theme  center 
and  some  of  the  other  proposed 
world-of-bomorrow  structures. 
This  material  was  stamped 
“Advance  Release — For  Release 
Nov.  17.” 

The  late  release  had  been 
planned  so  the  newsmen  in  our 
group  could  inspect  the  site 
from  the  air  and  from  the 
ground,  hear  speeches  by  prin¬ 
cipal  proponents  of  the  project, 
attend  a  press  conference  where 
questions  could  be  asked  of  the 
various  financial,  architectural 
and  administrative  experts  who 
had  gathered  from  over  the 
nation  and  then  return  to 
Washington  and  New  York  on 
the  night  of  Nov.  16  to  write 
stories  for  release  the  next 
morning. 

However,  the  speeches  were 
planned  at  a  public  dinner  on 
the  evening  of  Nov.  15  at  the 
Casablanca  Hotel,  Miami  Beach, 
where  most  members  of  the 
press  group  stayed. 

George  Beebe,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  on 
Sunday  informed  Mr.  Hoxter 
that  his  newspaper  would  cover 
the  dinner  as  it  does  any  other 
public  meeting  in  its  editions 
of  the  next  morning — 24  hours 
ahead  of  the  release  date  on 
the  handouts.  Negotiations  and 
recriminations  went  on 
throughout  Monday  between 
the  local  press  and  the  public 
relations  representatives. 

Finally,  about  6  p.  m.,  the 
hour  set  for  a  cocktail  party 
preceding  the  7  p.  m.  official 
dinner,  the  visiting  press  was 
informed  that  the  local  press 
was  going  to  use  the  story  the 
next  morning  and  the  release 
date  had  been  advanced.  Hur¬ 
ried  telephone  calls  were  placed 
to  newspapers  and  news  serv¬ 
ices,  requesting  that  space  be 
held.  Hurried  stories  were 
written  and  filed  by  wire. 

Stories  Are  Cut 

It  was  estimated  that  the 
unanticipated  wire  and  tele¬ 
phone  tolls  amounted  to  $1,000 
and  that  news  space  obtained 
for  the  story  was  cut  in  half 
by  the  sudden  change  of  re¬ 
lease  date. 

When  the  dinner  broke  up  at 
11  p.  m.,  the  first  edition  of  the 
Herald  was  on  sale  in  the  hotel 
lobby  with  the  front  page  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  5-column,  3-line 
headline:  “Inter- American  Cen¬ 
ter  Envisioned  as  Attraction 
For  Tourists  in  Miami.”  An 
inside  page  was  filled  with  six 
separate  stories  about  the 
Center  and  a  6-column  cut. 

The  Miami  Daily  News,  the 


next  afternoon,  carried  a  front 
page  story  by  its  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  Charles  B.  Forbes,  headed: 
“Only  2  Obstacles  Remain  In 
Path  Of  Latin  Center  Here— 
Guarantee  Of  Sufficient  Rev- 
enue  And  Bond  Flotation  An 
Problems.” 

At  a  press  conference  break¬ 
fast  on  the  morning  after  the 
dinner,  Roger  Stuart,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 
covering  for  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  asked  why  the 
sudden  change  in  release  dates 
had  been  made.  (He  later  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  B  &  P  reporter 
that  he  did  not  know  of  the 
change  until  10  minutes  to  6 
the  evening  before. 

“We  are  very  sorry  that  the 
change  in  release  had  to  be 
made  and  we  apologize  to  the 
press,”  replied  Mr.  Hoxter. 
“Just  one  man  refused  to  agree 
to  wait  for  the  Nov,  17  release 
and  forced  our  hand.” 

Beebe’s  Stand 

“We  print  the  news  when  it 
happens  at  a  public  meeting,” 
asserted  Mr.  Beebe  when  he 
was  visited  at  the  Herald  by 
the  E  &  P  reporter.  “What 
would  they  say  if  I  went  to  an 
important  news  dinner  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  asked  the 
New  York  papers  not  to  write 
anything  about  it  until  I  had 
time  to  go  home  to  Miami  and 
write  it  there.  The  wires  are 
still  operating  and  the  story 
can  go  out  over  them  when  it 
breaks  at  the  dinner.” 

Most  of  the  visiting  press 
representatives  agreed  that  the 
local  press  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  ignore  a  civic  affair 
attended  by  national  financial 
figures,  state  officials  and  per¬ 
haps  a  score  of  Florida  mayors 
for  24  hours.  But  they  some¬ 
what  resented  the  lateness  and 
suddenness  with  which  the 
release  schedule  was  advanced. 

Mr.  Beebe  agreed  to  observe 
the  release  date,  he  said,  if 
the  speeches  were  cancelled  at 
the  dinner  but  it  was  deemed 
too  late  to  do  that. 

The  press  contingent  has 
been  overwhelmed  with  hospi¬ 
tality.  Official  cars  with  police 
outriders  have  taken  the  “lords 
of  the  press”  on  sightseeing 
tours  to  Miami  University,  the 
Parrot  Jungle  and  elsewhere 
and  to  bounteous  feasts  in 
such  gourmet  clubs  as  the  Old 
Forge  restaurant  in  Miami 
Beach  and  Black  Caesar’s 
Forge  south  of  Miami,  where 
$6.50  steaks  and  potatoes  baked 
in  paper  bags  were  devoured 
in  the  congenial  and  convivial 
atmosphere  of  the  wine  cellars. 
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YOU  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the  day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  of 


WtITt  rO(  OETAIIS  AND  lATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Slipping  accidents  skyrocket 
insurance  costs 

n  1  I”*® 

production 


Drivers  Reopen 
Contract  Talks  ! 

Negotiations  with  New  York  j 
City  publishers  were  reopened  i 
this  week  by  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union  (inde¬ 
pendent)  following  a  member¬ 
ship  vote  rejecting  the  tenta- 
as  pro-  tive  contract  which  contains  a 

for  wages  and 

of  the  Bdlti-  welfare. 

more  News-  Objections  to  signing  the  new 
Post  and  Sun-  agreement  with  the  members  of 
day  American,  the  Publishers  Association  of 
One  of  his  New  York  City  were  reportedly 
earliest  promo-  centered  on  the  two-year  term 
tion  successes  of  the  pact  and  the  union’s  de- 

was  “Blotto,”  sire  to  obtain  wider  area  juris- 

t  h  e  ink-blot  diction,  a  tighter  hiring  clause 
game  which  was  and  closer  control  over  vending 
wspaper  readers  machines.  The  newspaper  driv- 
He  l^gan  work  era  receive  $92.82  a  week  for 
ost  as  an  office  days  and  $93.02  nights. 


Convery  Retires; 


Early  Promoter 

Baltimore 
Edwin  A.  Convery  ended  a 
newspaper  career  of  nearly 
half  a  century  duration  when 
he  retired  this 

motion  manager  $5.go  “package’ 
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Pressroom  floors  slicked  with  ink  mist  are  an  invitation  to  tragedy — 
in  shattered  morale,  in  crippling  accidents,  in  costly  insurance  rates. 

Plants  throughout  the  country  have  already  solved  this  accident- 
and-insurance  problem  with  Alcrip  Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor 
Plate.  For  Alcrip,  installed  wherever  footing  is  unsure,  stays  non- 
slip  under  all  conditions — even  on  steep  inclines! 

Hundreds  of  tiny  abrasive  particles  impregnated  to  a  controlled 
depth  of  penetration  into  each  square  foot  of  Alcrip's  tough,  light¬ 
weight  steel  plate  give  it  a  rugged  "grinding-wheel”  grain  surface 
that  takes  a  firm  grip  at  every  footstep.  And  Alcrip  never  becomes 
smooth  because  hard  wear  only  exposes  new  abrasive  particles.  It’s 
Underwriters’  Laboratories  approved  for  safety. 

Alcrip  foot  safety  pays  for  itself  in  savings  on  insurance  premiums. 
Mail  this  handy  coupon  today  for  full  details 
on  how  Alcrip  can  cut  costs  for  you.  There’s  no 
obligation. 

A.W.  ALGRIP 

Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate 
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Guild  Will  Sign 
‘No-Raiding’  Pact 

The  International  Executive 
Board,  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  City  this  week,  directed 
the  officers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  to  sigpi  the 
“no-raiding”  agreement  between 
the  CIO  and  AFL. 

Ralph  Novak,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  ANG,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  pact  had  been 
clarified  as  to  the  guild’s  cur¬ 
rent  organizing  projects.  The 
ANG  is  a  CIO  affiliate. 
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But  you  can  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
safe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AMAZINGLY  LOW 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

CONSHOHOCKBt,  PA. 

Pleas*  send  Booklet  AL-lt  on  cutting  costs  with  ALGRIP. 


Nam*. 


Address. 


Criticism  and  Ideas 
For  Promotion  Men 


By  S.  Richard  Brooks 

Montreal 
Enthusiastic  promoters  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
here  for  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association’s 
eastern  regional  conference,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  newspapers  this 
week,  their  notebooks  crammed 
with  circulation  boosters,  re¬ 
search  demands  and  what  it 
takes  to  be  the  “100%  perfect 
promotion  man.” 

More  than  60  promotion  man¬ 
agers,  publishers,  advertising 
executives  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers  attended  the  two-day 
meeting  at  the  Sheraton-Mt. 
Royal  Hotel,  Nov.  15-16. 

Almost  before  they  settled  in 
their  seats  for  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  they  heard  newspapers 
sharply  criticized  by  two  adver¬ 
tising  executives  and  a  research 
director  for  one  of  this  city’s 
large  super  markets. 

Wants  Readership  Data 
Richard  S.  Clewes,  media  di¬ 
rector,  McKim  Advertising 
Agency,  said  newspapers  were 
not  supplying  his  agency  with 
the  “right  kind  of  research.”  He 
said  an  ABC  statement  is  not 
enough  for  audience  coverage 
and  an  agency  must  know  what 
readership  opportunities  exist. 

Harry  Suffrin,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  Steinberg’s  market,  said 
retail  advertisers  are  creating 
“greater  readership  for  news¬ 
papers”  but  the  newspaper  is 
not  supplying  the  retailer  with 
pertinent  advertising  facts  and 
is  creating  problems  for  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

He  said  newspapers  will 
“most  effectively”  increase  their 
business  if  the  retailer  knows 
who  the  customer  is,  where  he 
lives,  his  income  and  economic 
status,  buying  habits,  what 
newspaper  he  reads  and  how 
often  he  shops. 

Mr.  Suffrin  singled  out  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
for  conducting  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  which  pictured  the  typical 
home,  details  of  number  and 
type  stores  for  each  shopping 
area  in  Cleveland  and  setting 
up  a  consultation  service  to  re¬ 
tail  stores  for  location  data. 

But  promoters  from  some  of 
the  smaller  newspapers  left  the 
session  with  a  negative  view 
wondering  from  whence  the 
money  for  this  type  of  research 
would  come. 

Syndicate  Material  Hit 
Syndicate-supplied  promotion 
aids  also  received  a  tongue 


lashing.  R.  W.  Southam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen, 
said  “the  syndicate  people  seem 
to  plan  their  material  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  all  clients  oper¬ 
ate  well  staffed  and  efficient 
promotion  departments.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Southam  revealed  that 
between  80%  and  90%  of  the 
customers  that  syndicates  serve 
have  no  promotion  department 
as  such.  He  said  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  take  on  promo¬ 
tional  tasks. 

Tracing  what  happens  to  a  suade  artists  to  use  upper  and  motion  man”  is  a  1)  disciplined 

newly-sold  feature,  the  pub-  lower  lettering  in  dialogue  bal-  extrovert  2)  tactful  cooperator 

lisher  asserted  that  “almost  loons.  He  named  “Gasoline  Al-  3)  practical  visionary  4)  posi- 

overnight  proofs  and  mats  of  ipy”  ^  clear  reading  strip.  tive  approacher  and  5)  an  hon- 

ads  announcing  it  arrive  in  who  can  say  ‘no.’ 

quantity  and  these  spend  sev-  Sjndicates  Side  ,,  ,,  i:,  , 

eral  days  in  the  ‘hold’  basket  Robert  Hall,  president  of  ^  MacFarlane,  now  yice- 
until  the  harassed  editor,  driven  Post-Hall  Syndicate,  then  told  P*’®sident  and  executive  editor 
to  a  decision  by  the  relentless  of  how'  his  firm’s  promotional  ®  past  ME  of  the  Telegram, 
advance  of  release  dates,  finally  material  has  helped  Dennis  the  extrovert  can  either 

marks  up  one  or  two  proofs  Menace  and  Pogo  to  win  na-  exasperating  line-shoot- 

and  lets  it  go  at  that.”  tional  cartoon  awards  although  who  likes  to  “make  an  im- 

And  he  said,  “Such  an  effort  these  two  strips  are  just  a  few  pression”  or  the  disciplined  ex- 
usually  marks  the  beginning  of  years  old.  He  said  that  when  trovert  who  minds  his  own 
the  end  of  the  promotion.  We’d  he  sells  a  newspaper  a  feature,  business  but  at  the  same  time 
be  better  off  if  we  forgot  the  Post-Hall  wants  to  help  the  is  enthusiastic  and  interested, 
whole  business  and  put  the  new’spaper  build  it.  He  told  the  “I  think  a  newspapeman,  to 

valuable  white  space  we’d  save  promotion  managers  to  request  be  a  good  one,  has  to  be  an  e.x- 

to  other  more  productive  uses.”  what  promotion  aids  they  need  trovert,”  the  Toronto  executive 
He  said  a  cure  would  be  a  to  make  the  feature  worthwhile  said.  “If  you’re  not  an  extrovert 
schedule  of  release  dates  that  because  “everytime  a  feature  is  you  shouldn’t  be  here.  But 
“leaves  nothing  to  guess  work”  sold  it  is  taking  away  valuable  check  and  make  sure  that  your 
so  that  the  ads  “will  find  their  advertising  space.”  enthusiasm  is  genuine,  that 

way  into  the  newspaper  instead  Mr.  Hall,  in  a  question-answer  your  interest  is  real,  that  your 
of  into  the  waste  paper  basket.”  period,  heard  almost  all  of  the  concentration  is  on  your  job.” 

Mr.  Southam,  who  recently  promotion  managers  agree  that 
stepped  into  his  late  father’s  syndicate  aids  are  addressed  to  Guy  Who  Can  Say  ‘No’ 
post  on  the  Citizen,  also  aimed  the  managing  editor  and  in-  Calling  the  “guy  who  can  say 
his  critical  sights  on  the  me-  variably  get  lost.  They  asked  no”  the  “most  important  re- 
chanical  end  of  syndicate  fea-  that  special  mailing  lists  be  quirement  of  all,”  Mr.  MacFar- 

tures.  He  said  mats  are  fre-  made  so  that  they  can  plan  lane  said  a  promotion  man  is 

quently  poor,  hundreds  ap-  their  campaigns  as  soon  as  the  presumed  to  have  ideas  about 
parently  pulled  from  a  single  material  arrives.  ideas.  “He  is  presumed  to  know 

engraving  and  photographs  Explaining  how  a  managing  through  research  and  experi- 
“often  lack  eye  appeal  and  copy  editor  looks  at  promotion,  J.  D.  gnce  whether  an  idea  is  good, 
is  generally  uninspiring.”  MacFarlane,  Toronto  Telegram,  bad  or  indifferent  and  when  he’s 

He  asked  syndicate  repre-  di.sclosed  that  to  his  way  of  asked  for  advice,  which  should 
sentatives  if  they  could  per-  thinking,  the  “100%  perfect  pro-  b^  often,  he  should  provide  the 

i  honest,  if  sometimes  painful, 
answer. 

“He  should  be  able  to  dis¬ 
agree,  to  say  ‘no.’  ” 

(Contimted  on  page  71) 

Magazine  Named 

Milwaukee 

iThe  Sunday  Sentinel’s  new 
magazine  section  will  be  titled 
I  teleSCOPE — and  subtitled, 
1  “Looking  In  on  Wisconsin  and 
j  Upper  Michigan.”  Publisher 
'  Ro^rt  C.  Bassett  this  week 
»c  ....  -...N  ..  ..  .  presented  a  Ford  car  to  the 

f  I  ^  ^5  I  ^  '"r’  local  housewife  who  suggested 

of  NNPA,  (second  from  right)  heers  some  complimentary  words  from  ..  i 

(left  to  right)  Cy  Favor,  Utica  |N.  Y.)  Press;  Bob  Collins.  Guy  Gannett  “  contest. 

Newspapers  of  Maine,  and  J.  E.  Fehrenbach,  Kitcheber-Waterloo  Record.  * 
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NNPA  President  Clifford  A.  Shaw  (left)  takes  time  during  a  10-minute 
break  of  the  eastern  region's  conference  to  question  (center)  Richard 
S.  White,  Montreal  Gazette  promotion  director,  and  Harry  Rosten, 
Now  York  Times  research  director. 


suade  artists  to  use  upper  and 
lower  lettering  in  dialogue  bal¬ 
loons.  He  named  “Gasoline  Al¬ 
ley”  as  a  clear  reading  strip. 

Syndicate’s  Side 

Robert  Hall,  president  of 
Post-Hall  Syndicate,  then  told 
of  how'  his  firm’s  promotional 
material  has  helped  Dennis  the 
Menace  and  Pogo  to  win  na¬ 
tional  cartoon  awards  although 
these  two  strips  are  just  a  few 
years  old.  He  said  that  when 
he  sells  a  newspaper  a  feature, 
Post-Hall  wants  to  help  the 
new'spaper  build  it.  He  told  the 
promotion  managers  to  request 
what  promotion  aids  they  need 
to  make  the  feature  worthwhile 
because  “everytime  a  feature  is 
sold  it  is  taking  away  valuable 
advertising  space.” 

Mr.  Hall,  in  a  question-answer 
period,  heard  almost  all  of  the 
promotion  managers  agree  that 
syndicate  aids  are  addressed  to 
the  managing  editor  and  in¬ 
variably  get  lost.  They  asked 
that  special  mailing  lists  be 
made  so  that  they  can  plan 
their  campaigns  as  soon  as  the 
material  arrives. 

Explaining  how'  a  managing 
editor  looks  at  promotion,  J.  D. 
MacFarlane,  Toronto  Telegram, 
di.sclosed  that  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  the  “100%  perfect  pro- 


3- Way  Deal 
Completed  on 
Pacific  Coast 


promotion  Men 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


he  told  them  to  make  a  careful  Herald  s  new  owners 

study  of  the  plan  before  putting  ai'e  M.  D.  Glover,  presently 
it  into  nractice  publisher,  Kaliapell  (Mont.) 

Inter  Lake,  a  member  of  the 
Working  with  Radio  Scripps  League,  and  W.  H. 

The  PMs  were  given  more  Glover,  Jr.,  presently  a  student 
tips  on  how  to  make  an  ABC  at  New  York  University.  Both 
report  look  better  when  Richard  are  the  sons  of  the  local  broker. 
S.  White,  Montreal  Gazette  pro-  At  the  same  time,  the  Law- 
motion  director,  said  radio — the  caster  (Calif.)  Gazette  was 
newspaper’s  prime  competitor —  purchased  from  Ted  R.  Rupner 
is  used  by  his  newspaper  to  by  John  Valentine,  Mr.  Aver- 
take  the  place  of  the  boy  yelling  ill’s  son-in-law.  The  Gazette  is 
‘Gazette  Gazette’  on  the  street,  a  weekly  in  the  Antelope  Val- 
He  maintained  that  newspa-  ley  northeast  of  Los  Angeles, 
pers  can  afford  to  build  pro-  Mr.  Glover  also  announced 
motion  around  radio  because  an  additional  transaction  in 
newspapers  are  the  basic  me-  the  sale  of  the  Blaekfoot 
dium  of  advertising.  “If  we  (Ida.)  Bulletin  by  C.  P.  Kim- 
get  a  news  flash,  we  immedi-  ball.  The  purchaser  is  Harold 

a  former  Bulletin  pub- 


They  are  not  all  the  same. 


It  does  make  a  difference  from  which  company 
you  buy  them. 


You  want  service  when  you 
Federated  gives  you  .  .  . 


ately  call  the  station  here,  let  Smith, 
them  give  the  highlights,  but  lisher. 
follow  up  the  report  with  ‘read 
the  complete  details  in  the  Gaz-  W.  J.  Pinkstone,  publisher  of 
ette’.”  the  weekly  Swanton  (Ohio) 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Enterprise  for  29  years,  has 
paper  has  made  further  use  of  sold  the  newspaper  and  an  as- 
radio  by  inserting  the  answer  sociated  printing  plant  to  L. 
to  a  radio  quiz  program  in  the  M.  Turnbull,  former  owner  of 
paper’s  classified  section.  “That  the  Fnirbury  (Neb.)  Daily 
idea  built  up  the  newspaper,  the  Netcs.  Jack  Wills  remains  as 
classified  section  and  the  radio  editor  while  Robert  Behm,  ad- 
program,”  he  declared.  vertising  manager  at  Fairbury, 

Mr.  White  then  gave  a  dem-  manages  the  Swanton  property, 
onstration  of  how  effectively  The  sale  was  arranged  by  the 
radio  works  in  promoting  the  l>ial  Agency,  Detroit  new’spa- 
Gazette  when,  via  a  phonograph  per  broker, 
he  played  several  “spot”  sing-  *  ♦  ♦ 

ing  commercials,  easy  on  the  ear  Ring  Williams,  publisher  of 
with  a  female  group  voicing  in  the  Terrance  (Calif.)  Herald, 
part”  .  .  .  that’s  why  Montreal-  has  purchased  all  stock  in  the 
ers  say  the  Gazette  is  a  must  to  Northeast  Los  Angeles  Pub- 
start  the  day.”  lishing  Co.  from  Morgan  Mur- 


1.  Expert  technical  help  in  your  shop  when 
you  want  it. 


2.  Dross  drums  to  help  you  economize  by  using  the 
Federated  Mor-Tin  Plan  for  toning  your  metal. 


3.  Heljjful  literature  like  “How  to  Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals”  and  a  cartoon  style 
wall  chart  on  Re-melt  Practice. 


4.  24  sales  offices  and  14  plants  across  the  nation 
for  your  convenience  in  ordering  and  delivery. 


See  Federated  first  for  all  type  metal  needs.  Also  for 
fluxes.  Savemet  comes  in  cans  (Yi  lb.)  and  in  drums 
(50  lbs.) ;  Savaloy  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  cartridges. 
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Color  Expert  Offers 
Tips  for  Shooting 


WORDS  INTO  BLOWS — When  members  of  the  Knox  County 
(Tenn.)  School  Board  gave  up  talk  for  fisticuffs  in  a  wrangle  over  the 
expulsion  of  three  pupils  for  vandalism,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Pho¬ 
tographer  Norman  Bergsma  also  went  into  action.  For  his  picture  of 
the  embattled  school  men  he  got  a  front  page  spot  and  a  $10  bonus. 


By  Janies  L.  Collings 

There's  a  young  redhead  on 
Manhattan’s  East  Side  who  by 
education,  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  probably  knows  as  much 
as  anyone  in  the  country  about 
color  processing. 

He’s  Robert  S.  Crandall,  32, 
who  owns  Robert  Crandall  As¬ 
sociates.  The  company  started 
out  in  February,  1952,  with  four 
employes,  including  Bob,  and 
now  has  a  staff  of  23,  with  300 
accounts. 

The  specialty  is  speed — speed 
with  quality.  Whatever  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  account — advertis¬ 
ing,  newspaper,  public  relations, 
educational,  magazine,  medical 
— Bob  and  his  crew  can  turn 
out,  at  top  minimum  time,  up  to 
40  transparencies  in  two  and  a 
half  hours,  without  a  premium 
charge.  The  rate  is  50c  a  trans¬ 
parency  (4x5). 

Dual  Purpose 

“We  have  a  two-fold  purpose 
here,”  Bob  said.  “First,  the  idea 
is  to  process  test  exposures  of 
the  original  color  and  compen¬ 
sate  for  mistakes  by  changes  in 
processing.  We  apply  black  and 
white  controls  to  color. 

“Secondly,  there’s  the  matter 
of  color  preparation.  We  pre¬ 
pare  editorial  color  before  it 
goes  to  the  engraver,  thereby 
saving  money  and  increasing 
the  quality.” 

Before  suggesting  ways  for 
news  photographers  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  color  shots. 
Bob,  a  former  color  chemist 
with  Eastman  Kodak,  had  this 
to  say; 

Be  a  Technician 

“I  believe  that  news  photog¬ 
raphers  fortunate  enough  to  be 
living  in  our  metropolitan  area 
don’t  realize  that  outside  of 
New  York  City  there  aren’t 
color  lab  facilities  to  process 
color  at  the  speed  of  black  and 
white,  nor  the  technicians  to 
test,  judge  and  compensate  for 
great  deficiencies  in  color  and 
exposure  because  of  a  difficult 
assignment.” 

In  several  ways  Bob,  and  peo¬ 
ple  like  him,  can  be  the  best 
friend  a  color  photographer  can 
have. 

This  becomes  quite  evident 
when  a  guy  will  bring  a  job  in 
and  admit  he  doesn’t  know 
whether  he  hit  the  exposure 
properly.  If  he’s  off,  even  as 
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much  as  two  stops  either  way, 
the  lab  can  save  his  neck  with 
control. 

“Now,”  Bob  said,  “for  the 
well-intentional  advice  you  ask 
me  to  give.  Well,  I’d  say  that 
the  color  photographer  has  got 
to  learn  not  to  take  everything 
for  granted. 

“He  can’t  just  wander  in  a 
place  and  shoot  without  advance 
planning  and  thought.  He  can’t 
use  improper  techniques.  He’s 
got  to  be  prepared.  He’s  got  to 
read  the  best  books  on  color 
and  know — perhaps  for  the  first 
time — optics  and  color  filters.  In 
other  words,  he  must  be  a  tech¬ 
nician. 

“I’d  say  that  standardization 
of  equipment,  color  film  and  the 
processing  lab  are  90%  of  the 
battle. 

“More  specifically,  the  best 
way  a  news  photographer  shoot¬ 
ing  color  can  improve  his  qual¬ 
ity  is  to  adjust  his  standards  to 
coincide  with  the  characteristics 
needed  by  the  engraver  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  possible  roto  color 
print. 

“He’s  got  to  realize  he’s 
shooting  for  a  rotogravure  pro¬ 
cess  which  has  definite  limita¬ 
tions  due  to  high-speed  printing 
and  poor  quality  paper. 

“TTie  news  photographer — to 
give  good  quality  for  roto  work 
—  must  produce  a  trans¬ 
parency  wnth  the  maximum 
amount  of  saturation  and  detail 
in  the  highlight  areas  and  yet 
open  up  the  shadow  areas  so 
that  there  are  no  heavy, 
blacked-up  shadows,  with  every¬ 
thing  in  the  picture  clear  and 
distinct  enough  for  the  engraver 
to  ‘bite’  into. 

Color  Contrast 

“The  cameraman  should  give 
plenty  of  color  contrast  so  he 
gets  a  clean  separation  between 
images.  Subtle  color  tones  with¬ 
in  an  object  won’t  be  reproduced 
because  they  are  outside  the 
range  of  the  roto  process.” 

Simply  speaking.  Bob  ex¬ 
plained,  you  don’t,  for  example, 
photograph  a  white-skinned 
blonde  dressed  in  a  pink  coat 
and  hat  against  a  pink  back¬ 
ground. 

Above  all,  he  recommended, 
consult  your  engraver  on  ways 
to  improve  the  quality  of  your 
work. 


Staff  Honors  Yates 

George  Yates,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
was  honored  by 
the  Register 
and  Tribune 
Company  at 
dinner  on  his 
3  5  th  anniver¬ 
sary  >.  with  the 
company.  About 
45  members  of 
the  newspaper 
staff  attended 
the  affair  at 
the  Des  Moines 

Club. 

Mr.  Yates  was  presented  lug¬ 
gage  from  the  group,  a  stereo 
camera  from  the  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Company  and  a  bound  pic¬ 
torial  story  of  his  career  with 
the  new’spapers.  This  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  art  department. 

Strobe  Lights  Gain 

Eugene,  Ore. 

About  half  of  the  press 
photographers  in  Oregon  are 
now  using  strobe  lights  instead 
of  flash  bulbs  in  their  routine 
shots,  a  survey  conducted  at 
the  recent  “short  course”  in 
photo  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregfon  journalism 
department  here  showed. 

Use  of  the  strobe  for  por¬ 
trait  work  was  urged  by  Allan 
deLay,  Portland  Oregonian, 
“because  the  flash  is  shorter 
than  flash  bulbs  and  has  less 
effect  on  the  subject’s  eyes.” 

Seventy-six  photographers  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Oregon  Press 
Photographers,  the  school  of 
journalism  and  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 


Gottlieb,  Round  3 

Sonnee  Gottlieb,  Philadelphia 
bureau  chief  for  International 
News  Photos,  filed  suit  this 
week  for  $10,450  damages 
against  Vincente  Cubillas,  a 
friend  of  the  fighter  Kid  Gavi- 
lan,  in  the  third  round  of  legal 
actions  following  a  dressing 
room  fight.  Previously,  Cubil¬ 
las,  American  representative 
for  a  Havana  magazine,  was 
held  in  $.300  bail  on  charges  of 
assault  filed  by  Gottlieb.  Gott¬ 
lieb  was  held  in  $300  bail  for 
the  grand  jury  on  two  charges 
of  assault  and  battery  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Cubillas. 

MPPA  Photo  Clinic 

Eli  Silverberg,  who  handles 
advances,  scoops,  rewrites  and 
adjectives  for  the  Miami  Press 
Photographers  Association, 
passes  word  on  an  MPPA 
photo  clinic  coming  up. 

It’s  called,  he  says,  the  Annu¬ 
al  Amateur  Photo  Clinic,  and 
it’s  sponsored  by  the  association. 
First  of  its  kind  for  the  MPPA, 
it  will  be  held  in  Bayfront  Park 
auditorium,  March  25-27. 

In  conjunction  with  the  clin¬ 
ic,  a  Miss  Miami  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  contest  will  be  held  on 
the  last  day.  Props  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  camera  fans  can 
shoot  to  their  heart’s  desire. 

Slantis  Heads  PPAP 

Paul  Slantis  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pittsburgh.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  are  Paul  Schell,  Beaver 
Falls  News-Tribune,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Dale  Gleason,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  secretary;  and  Ed  Mor¬ 
gan,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
treasurer. 
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( A  dvtriisement) 


‘King  of  California  Weeklies 


By  Lamar  .Middleton 

Homer  D.  King,  the  58-  Mr.  King’s  prolonged  love 
year-old  editor  of  the  weekly  affair  with  the  newspaper 
Hemet  (Calif.)  News,  can’t  business  began  shortly  after 
type,  hold  a  copy  pencil  or  World  War  I  when  he  caught 
grasp  a  telephone  to  rewrite  the  editor  of  a  Reno,  Nevada, 
a  story  from  one  of  his  re-  paper  in  a  mood  of  unseemly 
porters,  yet  he  wins  state  benevolence  and  persuaded 
and  national  awards  with  that  gentleman  to  give  him  a 
monotonous  regularity.  job.  But  he  clawed  tenacious- 

For  almost  30  years  he  ly  to  his  beat  and  made  good 
has  been  paralyzed  from  the  — one  reason  being,  no  doubt, 
chin  down  with  muscular  dys-  that  his  passion  for  newspa- 
trophy.  pering  was  by  way  of  an  act 

“I’m  the  luckiest  man  in  of  God:  his  father,  John  E. 
the  world,’’  says  the  winner  King,  was  proprietor  of  the 
of  20  awards  for  journalistic  Hemet  News  (now  61  years 
e.\cellence.  “I  was  trained  old). 

for  a  profession  I  can  work  It  was  soon  after  latching 
at  despite  my  disability.  And  on  to  this  initial  news  job 
any  guy  who  tries  to  com-  that,  at  the  age  of  24,  he 
miserate  with  me — well,  I  realized  he  couldn’t  laugh 
show  him  the  door.”  off  a  growing  difficulty  at 

His  current  preoccupation,  climbing  stairs  and  a  gener- 
aside  from  his  nose-to-the-  ally  shaky  balance.  It  was 
grindstone  absorption  in  the  then  that  a  physician  urged 
News,  is  the  Fire  Fighters  a  two-years’  residence  in  a 
March  for  Muscular  Dystro-  plaster  cast, 
phy  across  the  nation  Mr.  King  went  home  to 
Thanksgiving  Week.  He  has  Hemet  to  think  that  one  over, 
little  interest  in  muscular  .\nd  while  thinking  he  was 
dystrophy  so  far  as  his  own  asked  to  accept  the  manag- 
affliction  is  concerned — run-  ing  editorship  of  the  Holly- 
ning  the  News  has  apparent-  wood  Citizen-News.  Three 
ly  saved  his  life  although  years  later,  well  entrenched 
medical  precedent  argues  in  his  Hollywood  post,  the 
that  his  obituary  should  have  baffling  malady  had  reached 
appeared  in  his  own  paper  a  point  where  a  cane  was  in¬ 
decades  ago.  dispensable  and  driving  his 

But  he  has  a  profound  con-  car  was  an  unconscionable 
cern  for  the  fate  of  more  risk.  He  returned  to  Hemet 
than  200,000  children  and  to  seek  inner  adjustment  to 
adults  stricken  with  this  what  was  in  effect,  a  capital 
mysterious  disease.  The  Fire  sentence  to  death. 

Fighters  March  is  chiefly  for  “At  this  point,”  Mr.  King 
purposes  of  raising  funds  for  recalls,  “my  sentence  was 
research  and  for  clinical  fa-  commuted — unwittingly —  by 
cilities  and  patient-care.  the  Governor  of  California. 

'-■WiW/jS  offered  my  father  the  job 
as  state  printer.  That  meant 
^  would  have  to  take 
News.  So  I  did.” 

>7  f  That  was  nearly  30  years 

^  ^  covering  stories  him- 

self  he  is  driven  around  He- 
<  iiiet  to  news  sources  and  he 

has  developed  and  refined 
\  his  memory,  when  inter- 

'’i®wing  townsmen,  into  a 
‘  precise  photographic  instru- 

At  a  twice-weekly  poker 

lomotion,  Mr.  King  is  a  famil- 
Vk  iar  figure  at  state  publishers’ 

'  -bSb  conventions.  He  hasn’t  mis¬ 

sed  one  in  California  since 
1939.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
that  he  was  dubbed  “King  of 
the  California  Weeklies.” 


^  From  where  I  sit 
/f' Joe  Marsh 


Granny  Drives 
But  Won't  "Shift 


Saw  Grandma  Taylor  parking  her 
1924  Franklin  out  front  the  other  day. 
Neat  as  a  pin,  hub  caps  gleaming — 
the  whole  car  is  just  as  shiny  as  it  was 
the  day  she  bought  it  30  years  ago. 

Then  I  stopped  and  looked  again — 
for  there,  hanging  on  the  spare  tire 
was  a  sign:  "This  car  NOT  for  sale.** 

Asked  Granny  what  was  going  on. 
“Joe,”  she  says,  “it’s  this  craze  for  old 
cars.  Everybody  wants  to  buy  my 
Franklin.  But  it  has  served  for  years 
and  it’s  not  for  sale  at  any  price.” 

From  where  I  sit,  it*s  strictly  the 
new  cars  for  me — hut  Grandma  Taylor, 
and  others,  are  certainly  welcome  to 
their  "old  faithfuls.**  It*s  simply  a 
question  of  preference.  Same  with  a 
choice  of  beverages.  For  instance,  I 
like  a  temperate  glass  of  beer  with 
supper.  You  may  prefer  coffee.  Fine! 
The  important  thing  is  that  we  respect 
each  othefs  choice — and  "ride  along 
smoothly**  together. 


HOMER  KING  9efs  the  news 
with  the  help  o?  e  secretary, 

Marilyn  Hall. 
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’Round  Their  Beats 


Police  Beat  Veteran 
Shuns  Editor’s  Chair 


By  Campbell  ^  atson 


Phoenix 

Returned  to  the  police  beat 
on  which  he  started  20  years 
ago,  Gene  McLain  of  the 
Phoenix  Republic  describes  his 
term  as  city  editor  as  “the 
biggest  mistake  of  my  life.” 

Since  that  return,  he  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  reporting  that  has 
convicted  one  man  of  murder 
and  has  resulted  in  the  release 
of  a  second  man  against  whom 
the  police  thought  they  had  a 
“shut  case.” 

But  run  of  the  mill  police  re¬ 
porting  in  itself  pays  off  in  sa¬ 
tisfactions  and  “I  wouldn’t  be 
city  editor  again  for  a  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  salary,”  reports 
this  reporter  who  has  been  with 
the  Republic  for  20  years  now, 
including  wartime  military  serv¬ 
ice. 

“I’m  a  police  reporter  by 
choice,”  underscored  the  smil¬ 
ing,  cheerful  veteran  of  the 
tough  beat  that  customarily 
supplies  newspapers  with  their 
biggest  local  headlines. 

It  was  after  his  return  from 
war  that  he  was  placed  on  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  and  then  on 
rewrite.  Next  Mr.  McLain  was 
shunted  into  the  city  editor’s 
chair  for  a  two-year  period. 


How  It  Happened 

“I  was  always  bellyaching 
and  telling  what  the  city  editor 
should  do.  I  guess  I  convinced 
the  other  reporters  I  should  try 
for  the  city  editorship,”  he  re¬ 
ports.  A  vacancy  occurred,  and 
Gene  found  he  was  the  selection 
of  management  as  well  as  the 
staff. 

A  contributing  factor  to  the 
decision  that  resulted  in  his 
“biggest  mistake”  was  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  a  new  managing  editor 
who  wanted  Mr.  McLain’s  help 
in  organizing  the  staff  and  mov¬ 
ing  toward  certain  new  objec¬ 
tives,  he  explained. 

Eager  to  assist  his  new  chief, 
Mr.  McLain  agreed  to  the  city 
editorship.  There  he  found  the 
desk  breeds  dyspepsia,  he  re¬ 
ports.  He  soon  wanted  to  be 
back  on  the  beat  where  he  had 
first  started  as  a  Republic  em¬ 
ploye.  Once  returned  to  police, 
he  displayed  his  detective  skill 
in  solving  mysteries. 

Two  salesmen  disappeared 
into  the  desert.  The  case  did 
not  seem  routine  and  the  Re¬ 


and  said  he  had  been  with  un¬ 
identifiable  or  locatable  “pals.” 
He  did  remember  staying  in  a 
small  town  overnight  because 
of  a  car  breakdown. 


Straws  Yield  Alibi 


public  reporter  got  busy.  Re¬ 
public  headlines  told  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  from  Tuesday  moniing  un¬ 
til  Friday  moniing. 

Family  Competition 

Meanwhile  the  opposition 
carried  only  an  inside  page  re¬ 
port,  Mr.  McLain  reports  exul¬ 
tantly.  The  Phoenix  Gazette  is 
printed  from  the  same  presses 
and  both  papers  are  owned  by 
a  company  headed  by  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam.  But  competition 
i-anges  throughout  the  plant 
and  members  of  the  news  staffs 
are  continually  at  each  other’s 
throats. 

The  salesmen’s  bodies  were 
found  Friday  afternoon.  Then 
Mr.  McLain  traced  the  purchase 
of  a  1929  auto  to  a  Tempe  Col¬ 
lege  student.  The  tracing  led 
into  Los  Angeles  and  back,  but 
the  reporter  soon  was  able  to 
prove  his  contention  that  the 
1929  car  purchase  was  to  pi’o- 
vide  an  easily-changed  registra¬ 
tion  slip.  The  salesmen  had 
been  robbed  of  a  1939  cai-. 

The  student  apparently 
sought  to  commit  a  perfect 
crime,  Mr.  McLain  said.  He 
confessed,  and  at  first  even  re¬ 
fused  to  appeal  his  case,  a  cus¬ 
tomary  routine  in  Arizona.  His 
last  request  w’as  for  25  pounds 
of  jelly  beans,  and  the  Republic 
supplied  these,  the  reporter  re¬ 
called. 

Equally  diligent  in  defending 
a  murder  suspect,  Mr.  McLain’s 
hard  work  enabled  the  clearance 
of  a  suspect  just  three  days  be¬ 
fore  he  went  on  trial.  Five  per¬ 
sons  linked  the  youth  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  He  was 
shown  to  have  had  dealings 
with  the  dead  man. 

“Flunking  his  He  detector 
test”  atop  this,  the  suspect 
mumbled  an  ambiguous  “It 
can’t  be  true”  statement  at 
first  taken  to  mean  that  he  had 
believed  he  could  beat  the  ma¬ 
chine,  Mr.  McLain  added.  With 
but  flimsy  information,  the  re¬ 
porter  continued  investigating. 
A  bank  detective  helped  him, 
but  police  considered  the  case 
virtually  solved. 

Mr.  McLain  found  the  suspect 
had  been  registered  at  a  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  home  for  three 
nights,  but  had  not  been  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  two  nights  before 
the  crime.  The  suspect  himself 
claimed  to  have  been  in  Texas 


The  suspect  could  not  recall 
the  town’s  name,  remembering 
only  some  descriptive  details  of 
the  spot.  Mr.  McLain  worked 
by  telephone  and  finally  found 
parties  who  remembered  an 
auto  breakdowTi  in  their  town. 
The  date  was  forgotten  but  fi¬ 
nally  placed  through  a  pay 
check  “because  the  bi’eakdown 
was  on  the  same  day  of  a  visit 
by  a  friend  who  had  just  been 
paid  off  by  a  nearby  plant,” 
Mr.  McLain  found. 

This  placed  the  time  of  the 
suspect’s  visit  to  the  Texas  town 
so  close  to  the  killing  that  an 
alibi  was  established,  even  had 
an  airplc  re  been  used.  A  chief 
of  detectives  was  sent  into 
Texas.  His  interviews  and 
studies  proved  what  the  re¬ 
porter  had  claimed  and  the 
suspect  was  in  the  clear. 

Reporting  is  in  the  McLain 
blood.  Jerry  McLain,  a  brother, 
was  with  the  Republic  for  years 
and  got  the  only  picture  of  the 
Dillinger  gang  while  on  a  trip 
to  Tucson,  Gene  reports.  But 
Jerry  is  now  doing  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Del  Webb  »f  the  New 
York  Yankees.  Gene  aims  to 
keep  on  doing  police  reporting. 


Tax  Story  Interrupted 
By  Jet  Plane  Crash 

Sa.n  Diego,  Calif. 


The  flaming  crash  of  the 
world’s  fastest  jet  seaplane,  the 
Convair  Sea  Dart,  into  San 
Diego  Bay  Nov.  4  was  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  documented 
aviation  disasters  in  history. 

More  than  80  press  and  news- 
i-eel  representatives  were  on 
hand,  flown  into  San  Diego 
from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Navy. 

A  San  Diego  Union  reporter 
was  on  the  phone  at  his  Civic 
Center  beat,  chatting  with  the 
county  editor  about  tax  bills, 
when  he  heard  the  roar  of  the 
Sea  Dart  as  it  passed  almost 
directly  over  the  Civic  Center 
at  the  bay  front.  The  plane 
had  just  entered  its  low  alti¬ 
tude  run  for  the  benefit  of 


cameramen. 

As  Peter  Kaye,  the  reporter, 
glanced  out  of  the  window  at 
the  Sea  Dart,  he  saw  it  waver 
and  suddenly  burst  into  flames 
about  300  feet  over  the  bay. 

“The  Sea  Dart  has  exploded!” 
Mr.  Kaye  shouted  into  the 
phone. 

In  an  eye  witness  account,  he 
wrote:  “I  guess  this  is  the  first 
time  a  new'spaper  ever  knew 


about  a  plane  crash  while  the 
plane  was  still  in  the  air.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Evening  Tri¬ 
bune  reporter  assigned  to  the 
demonstration,  John  Bunker, 
was  at  the  Convair  ramp  watch¬ 
ing  the  holocaust  with  unbe¬ 
lieving  eyes.  He  sprinted  to  a 
photographer’s  car,  and  using 
the  radiotelephone  dictated  a 
story  to  Don  Harris,  rewrite. 

A  graphic  picture,  taken  by 
Les  Dodds  and  copyrighted  by 
the  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Company,  showed  the  aft  end  of 
the  plane  in  flames,  and  the 
nose  section  some  distance 
away,  still  intact  after  having 
broken  away  from  the  burning 
portion — both  plummeting  into 
the  bay.  Mr.  Dodds  shot  it 
with  a  Speed  Graphic  with  a 
20-inch  telephoto  lens. 


City  Room  ^Kidnaping* 

Ottawa 


The  Ottawa  Citizen  newsroom 
W’as  stormed  by  rival  reporters 
and  photographers  in  an  effort 
to  break  a  beat  on  a  human 
interest  story  finale  which  Citi¬ 
zen  reporters  bottled  up  by 
whisking  the  main  character,  a 
27-year-old  German  girl  off  a 
train  enroute  to  Canada’s  Capi¬ 
tal  while  the  others  waited  at 
the  station  for  her  arrival. 

Margaret  Roeder,  who  w’as  al¬ 
most  mobbed  by  newsmen  when 
she  boarded  a  train  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  was  trying  to  avoid  re¬ 
porters  while  enroute  to  Ottawa 
to  meet  G.I.  sergeant  Robert 
Netter,  who  rescued  her  from 
a  bombed-out  German  building 
10  years  ago. 

Joe  “Doc”  Finn  spearheaded 
the  Citizen’s  “kidnaping”  feat. 
The  girl  was  talked  into  leav¬ 
ing  the  train  a  few  miles  be¬ 
fore  it  reached  its  destination, 
and  she  finished  the  rest  of  the 
trip  by  car  and  w’as  taken  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  offices  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen.  However,  plans  to  have 
the  sergeant  and  the  girl  meet 
quietly  in  the  newsroom  went 
awry  when  rival  newsmen  fol- 
low’ed  a  Citizen  reporter  and 
Sgt.  Netter  back  to  the  news¬ 
paper  from  the  Ottawa  station, 
where  the  latter  had  been  wait- 


The  dark-haired  fraulein  was 
hustled  through  a  side  door  of 
the  newspaper  office  and  given 
“refuge”  in  a  powder  room. 

City  police  were  called  to  hold 
the  storming  enemy  at  bay,  but 
before  their  arrival  Miss  Roe¬ 
der  agreed  to  pose  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  mob  “to  get  it  over 
with.” 

When  she  finally  left  the  Citi¬ 
zen  with  the  sergeant  Miss  Roe¬ 
der  was  still  dodging  photogra¬ 
phers  and  was  “looking  for 
some  place  nice  and  quiet.” 
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meeting  and  felt  that  his 
opinions  were  not  shared.  How¬ 
ever  publishers  in  his  area  felt 
they  must  get  out  earlier  and 
earlier  to  compete  with  TV 
and  one  publisher  said  he  was 
moving  his  press  time  up  to 
1:30  P.M.  Mr.  Koenig  thought 
this  was  too  early  but  said  AP 
should  be  on  top  of  the  news 
at  all  times  and  not  wait  for 
the  news  to  “jell.” 

Mr.  Gould  thought  that  the 
problem  here  must  have  been 
at  a  relay  point,  “we  don’t  wait 
for  such  news  to  ‘jell.’  ”  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  AP  was  under 
monumental  pressure  because 
of  the  broadcasting  to  cover  the 
McCarthy  story  completely  and 
speedily.  He  raised  the  question 
of  press  deadline  and  said  AP 
couldn’t  cover  the  news  before 
it  happened. 

J.  Q.  McHaffey  of  the  Tex- 
arkana  Neu's  and  Gazette  found 
“we  are  too  often  influenced  by 
our  personal  or  publisher’s  bias 
— we  often  read  into  a  story 
something  that  isn’t  there.”  He 
said  “we  mu.st  all  re-examine 
our  own  fixed  opinions  or  per¬ 
sonal  bias  and  we  will  find  that 
the  AP  does  a  thoroughly  ob¬ 
jective  job.” 

Edit  Our  Own  Papers 

John  B.  Mullaney  of  the 
Cleveland  News  said  “we  should 
all  remember  that  we  all  edit 
our  own  newspapers.  If  we 
don’t  like  the  adjectives  we 
can  take  them  out.  If  we  don’t 
like  the  lead  we  can  rewrite  it. 
AP  is  under  compulsion  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  the  facts  and  in¬ 
terpretation  but  we  are  not  un¬ 
der  compulsion  to  use  it.” 

Myron  V.  Depew  of  the 
Sacrameyito  Bee  said  editors 
should  depend  on  the  AP,  as  on 
their  o\vn  reporters,  for  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  but  not 
what  they  think  they  saw  and 
heard.  With  that  qualification 
he  was  for  interpretive  writ¬ 
ing.  He  felt  that  AP  must 
present  its  members  with  the 
factual  coverage  as  TV  does 
and  then  augment  that  later 
with  the  comment.  “Then  we 
can  exercise  our  editorial  judg¬ 
ment.”  He  advocated  two  dis¬ 
tinct  presentations — “to  mix 
the  two,  so  an  editing  job  must 
be  done,  is  wrong.” 

C.  G.  Wellington  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  hoped  “the 
AP  does  not  stop  interpretive 
writing.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
forward  steps  it  has  taken  in  a 
long  time,  he  said. 

Ed  Ford  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  agreed  and  said  another 


forward  step  was  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  lot  of  unnecessary  at¬ 
tribution.  “Interpretive  writ¬ 
ing  is  our  answer  to  television,” 
he  said.  “People  saw  it  but 
want  to  know  why  and  what. 
We  have  to  change  with  the 
changing  times  and  have  to 
depend  on  the  integrity  of  our 
reporters.  Any  reporter  who 
divorces  himself  from  his  in¬ 
tegrity  can  be  divorced  from  his 
job.” 

Carl  Lindstrom  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  endorsed  interpre¬ 
tive  writing  by  saying  “we 
editors  and  reporters  are  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  not  tape  re¬ 
corders.” 

J.  C.  Weadock  of  the  Tucson 
Daily  Star,  thought  the  AP  did 
a  better  job  than  the  'TV 
camera  which  couldn’t  cover 
everything  in  the  room  and 
which  couldn’t  tell  what  went 
on  before  or  afterward  during 
the  McCarthy  hearings.  “We 
had  new  leads  and  bulletins  un¬ 
til  they  were  coming  out  of  our 
ears,”  he  said.  He  warned  that 
interpretive  writing  cannot  be 
substituted  for  lazy  reporting. 
“If  we  don’t  write  our  news¬ 
papers  so  the  people  will  read 
them,  they  \vill  be  watching  TV 
all  the  time.” 

During  a  sports  panel  on 
“How  I’d  Edit  Sports  Pages” 
Dr.  Forrest  C.  “Phog”  Allen, 
University  of  Kansas  basketball 
coach,  urged  that  reporters 
learn  more  about  the  sport  they 
are  covering.  He  urged  them 
to  talk  to  coaches  and  learn  the 
techniques  of  the  game  to  im¬ 
prove  their  technical  writing. 

“Don’t  hurt  anyone  if  it  can 
be  avoided,”  he  said.  “Don’t 
criticize  if  a  boy,  coach  or  team 
is  trying  its  best.  Don’t  make 
them  look  asinine  or  hold  them 
up  to  ridicule.” 

He  suggested  also  that  re¬ 
porters  check  with  “May  I 
print  that”  about  using  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  during  in¬ 
formal  conversations  or  from 
emotional  outbursts  of  coaches 
or  players. 

A1  Lopez,  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Indians,  said  he 
would  bring  out  inside  technical 
information  about  all  sports 
and  games.  Also,  instead  of 
knocking  a  team  or  a  player 
he  suggested  giving  the  op¬ 
position  some  credit.  Boost  one 
fellow  instead  of  knocking  the 
other,  he  urged. 

Ed  “Moose”  Krause,  Notre 
Dame  University  athletic  direc¬ 
tor,  also  urged  rechecking  of  all 
quotes  because  misquotation  is 
so  prevalent.  But  he  thought 
that  any  time  a  coach  or 
athletic  director  makes  a  state¬ 
ment  at  a  banquet  or  after  a 
game  it  should  be  printed. 


Survey  Seeks  Reaction 
To  Science  News 

The  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers  is  conducting 
a  survey  to  determine  public 
reaction  to  science  news  report¬ 
ing. 

The  study,  financed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  make  science 
news  meaningful  to  the  public, 
according  to  Hillier  Kriegh- 
baum,  associate  professor  at 
New  York  University,  who  will 
direct  the  survey. 

The  NASW  plans  to  engage 
a  professional  fact-finding  or¬ 
ganization  to  poll  the  attitudes 
of  a  nationwide  cross-section 
of  the  public  toward  science  re¬ 
porting. 

Milwaukee  Journal 
Honors  29  Workers 

Milwaukee 

Twenty-nine  employes  of  the 
Journal  Company,  whose  serv¬ 
ices  aggregate  725  years,  were 
initiated  into  the  Journal’s  25 
Year  Club  recently.  Joining 
with  them  as  guests  at  the  din¬ 
ner  were  most  of  the  other  250 
members  of  the  Journal  25  Year 
Club. 

Close  to  100  centuries  of  serv¬ 
ice  are  represented  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  by  the  club  members. 
Irwin  Maier,  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal,  told 
the  gathering. 

“These  10,000  years  represent 
an  invaluable  aggregate  of  ex¬ 
perience,  judgment  and  know¬ 
how  of  utmost  importance  in  fa¬ 
cilitating  our  daily  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  produciton,” 
Mr.  Maier  said. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  pa,ge  80) 

The  press  party  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  has  mushroomed.  It 
started  out  years  ago  as  sort 
of  a  press  conference.  Then 
some  bright  publicity  man 
thought  it  might  make  friends 
among  the  press  if  a  few  bot¬ 
tles  were  present.  Then  some¬ 
one  else  added  a  little  food. 
From  there  it  went  to  luncheons 
and  banquets  and  now  full  scale 
theatrical  presentations  and  ov¬ 
ernight  boat  trips.  From  the  so- 
called  “working  press”  group  it 
has  been  stretched  to  include 
newsmen  who  are  interested 
personally  but  not  reportorially 
in  the  party  purpose. 

The  lavish  press  party  has 
now  become  so  much  a  part  of 
competitive  business  practice 
that  we  doubt  it  can  be  toned 
down  short  of  dire  economic 
and  business  expense  reasons. 
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Poem  Reading 
Marks  Rites 
For  La  Moore 

Washington 

A  piece  of  copy  paper  was 
the  parchment  from  which  a 
funeral  services 
were  read  Nov. 
15  for  Parker 
La  Moore,  chief 
editorial  writer 
for  S  c  r  i  p  p  s- 
Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  La  Moore, 
who  had  been  ill 
more  than  one 
year,  asked  his 
wife  to  arrange 
for  a  closed 
coffin  service  with  no  flowers, 
at  which  would  be  read  a  poem 
he  had  copied.  Burial  was  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
Mr.  La  Moore,  57,  has  served 
in  both  World  Wars. 

The  deceased  editorialist  had 
been  a  newspaperman  for  34 
years.  Born  in  Jamestown,  N. 
Dak.,  he  was  graduated  from 
George  Washington  University 
in  1919,  and  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman.  He  was  sec¬ 
retary  to  Gov.  Martin  E.  Trapp 
of  Oklahoma,  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  newspaper;  in 
1930  he  returned  to  journalism 
as  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Akron  Times-Press.  Four  years 
later  he  was  picked  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Ohio  bureau  chief. 

In  World  War  II  he  served 
in  the  European  and  Pacific 
theaters,  and  he  went  to  China 
as  an  aide  to  Ambassador  Pat¬ 
rick  J.  Hurley.  He  retired  from 
military  service  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel. 

A  description  suggested  by  a 
newspaper  colleague  many 
years  ago  clung  to  him  through 
life:  “He  is  a  newspaperman 
whose  editorials  both  sing — and 
sting.” 

• 

UP  Promotes  Brant 
In  Central  Division 

Chicago 

Edward  L.  Brant  has  been 
appointed  Central  Division  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  United 
Press  Associations, 

Mr.  Bi^nt,  a  native  of  Kansas 
City,  recently  transferred  to 
the  managership  of  the  New 
York-New  England  Division. 
His  new  headquarters  will  be  in 
Chicago.  His  business  activi¬ 
ties  will  extend  throughout  the 
nine  Midwest  states  comprising 
the  Central  Division. 
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Henry  P.  Twyman,  79,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Paris  (Ill.) 
Gazette  and  later  owner  of  the 
Paris  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  in 
Paris,  Ill.,  recently. 


Francis  H.  Murphy,  57,  day 
city  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald,  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  Nov.  15. 


Byron  J.  Dietrich,  64,  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  since  1944  and 
for  many  years  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  P-D,  in 
St.  Louis,  Nov.  11. 

«  *  * 

Bob  Harlow,  65,  publisher  of 
the  magazine  Golf  World  and 
former  staff  writer  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  International 
News  Service,  in  Pinehurst, 
N.  C.,  Nov.  15. 

*  *  *  I 

E.  M.  Steninger,  84,  former 
publisher  of  the  Elko  (Nev.) 
Free  Press  for  35  years,  Nov.  9. 

«  «  4c 

Willis  L.  Williams,  former 
national  advertising  manager 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  later  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  in  St.  Paul,  recently. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Dove,  73,  retired 
assistant  business  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun- 
Papers,  in  Baltimore,  Nov.  15. 

*  «  * 

John  Randolph,  retired  di¬ 
plomat  and  onetime  Associated 
Press  Madrid  correspondent,  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Nov.  16. 
♦  ♦  * 

Frank  T.  Pope,  83,  former 
editor  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Reporter,  in  Hollywood,  Nov.  8. 


Frank  O’Connor,  make-up 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Evening  American,  in  Win¬ 
chester,  Mass.,  Nov.  14. 


Arch  R.  Eddy,  manager  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  City 
News  Service,  in  Washington, 
Nov.  15.  The  news  service  is 
a  subsidiary  of  United  Press. 
He  had  been  its  manager  since 
it  began  operations  in  1934. 

*  *  * 

Otho  Clarke  Leiter,  76,  re¬ 
tired  onetime  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  and 
Portland  Journal,  in  Black 
Mountain,  N.  C.,  recently. 


Harry  Stutz,  69,  Dies 
Ithaca,  IS.  Y.  Publisher 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Harry  G.  Stutz,  69,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Ithaca  Journal 
for  the  last  27  years  and  an 
executive  of  the  paper  for  39 
years,  died  Nov.  17  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal  here.  He  was  taken  ill  at 
his  office  late  last  week. 

Mr.  Stutz  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  a  correspondent 
for  out-of-town  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  New  York  THmes 
while  he  w'as  a  student  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  He  received  a 
bachelor  of  law's  degree  there 
in  1907  but  never  practiced 
law. 

In  1915  he  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal 


and  in  1927  he  became  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  paper  and 
vicepresident  of  the  publishing 
corporation.  The  Ithaca  Jour¬ 
nal-News,  Inc.  The  Journal 
and  the  Daily  News  had 
merged  in  1919. 

• 

Paul  Patterson 
Dies  in  California 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Paul  Patterson,  66,  control¬ 
ler  and  chief  counsel  for  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
when  he  went  into  semi-retire¬ 
ment  in  1950,  died  at  his  Winter 
home  here  Nov.  11. 

Mr.  Patterson,  an  expert  in 
tax  and  corporation  law,  served 
the  Scripps-How’ard  group  from 
1936  to  1950. 
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AnnDECC»  Editor  St  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  3$.  New  York,  Phone.  BRyant  9-8058. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers _ | 

•  •  I 

WE  Handle  Only  Substantial  Dailies 
and  Weeklies.  Other  Brokers  Do  Not  1 
Have  Our  Listings.  Queries  Invited. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California 
MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

SALES.  Appraisals,  Management  0>n- 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  627,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  di¬ 
scretion.  Write  Publishers  Service.  P. 

O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. _ 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
10160  Culver  Blvd..  Culver  (Jlty^Callf. 
★  ie  WE  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W. 

I  Stypes  &  Cio.,  625  Market  St.,  San 
I  Francisco  5,  California, 
j  THE  Voice  of  Experience  speaking: 
To  buy  wisely,  sell  soundly  .  .  .  Con¬ 
sult  TTie  DIAL  Agency,  640  West  Wll- 
lis,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  TEmple  1-0903. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

EXPERIENCED  and  unbiased  market, 
product  and  operations  studies.  Take  a 
look  at  your  newspaper  through  other 
eyes.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O  .Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

_ Business  Opportunities _ 

EX-PUBLISHER  will  consider  in¬ 
vest  as  inactive  partner  in  southern 
paper.  Write  confidential  to  Box 
4822.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  For  Sale 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newsi>aper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Lot 

Angeles  29,  California. _ 

MICHIGAN  weekly,  $4,000  down,  over 
$20,000  gross,  $17,000  total  price.  Ex¬ 
cellent  proposition  for  a  person  want¬ 
ing  to  get  into  business.  Len  Feighner 
Agency,  Box  192.  Mount  Pleasant, 

Michigan,  phone  26281. _ 

TWO  central  Virginia  suburban  county 
weeklies  operating  out  of  same  shop. 
Potential  unlimiti^  in  population  of 
over  100.000.  Write  Box  4730,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _  _ 

WEST  TEXAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
$35,000  gross  class ;  equipment,  nearly 
all  new ;  oil  boom.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 


'  NEWSPAPER  SERVICFS 

I  National  Advertising  Space 

!  ATTENTION  SPACE  BUYERS  ~ 

Go  grass  roots  in  SANDERS  Dandy 
Livingston  County  ABC  Three 

Press  Identification 

i  NEW,  improved  windshield  “Press" 

I  Decals.  Sample  60  cents.  Decals,  781 
Pierpont  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Syndicates  -  Features 

MUSIC  reviews  and  features  by 
establish^  critic.  Complete 
New  York  music  scene:  operas, 
recitals,  personalities,  concerts 
including  Philharmonic,  NBC, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Amster¬ 
dam,  Cleveland,  Berlin  or¬ 
chestras.  Weekly,  fortnightly, 
monthly  service. 

Rnx  4450.  Editor  A  Publisher 

Y0UNG““TV  (TOLUMNIST  fully  » 

I  tabllshed  in  a  metropolitan  area.  Nov 
1  ready  to  provide  fresh,  readable  ool- 
I  umn  on  daily  or  weekly  basis.  Box 
j  4706.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  Press  Engineers 

I  LORENZ 

I  Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
86-26—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N,  Y. 

,  _ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

j  SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

I  MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

;  661  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 

'  PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 

I  E.  P,  WALLMAN  A  CO. 

;  Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs, 

:  Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

DISMANTLED— MOVED— ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  E.xport  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

:  SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 

and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

111  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 

•  Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pressM 
ANYWHERE 

r  28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
'll  Phone  spring  7-1740 

z  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_  Composing  Room 

LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as- 
“  sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
>-  list.  Roth  200  V4  W.  24.  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 

*  LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

"  1— #8  S-mag.,  #47963 

1 — #31  4-mag..  #66407 
“  1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  I 

mag.,  #7018 

«  1— Model  G2  Intertype,  #16322,  with 

aux. 

_  8-page  Model  E  Duplex 

sr  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 

X-  328  No.  4th  Street 

it- _ Phila^lphia  6,  Pa. _ 

70  FONTS  of  Linotype  mats  available 
due  to  Consolidation  of  2  plants.  Lod- 
_  low  machine  with  mats.  New  and 
ty  used  equipment.  Write  for  Catalog, 
p.  ,  Foster  210  N.  Broad  Street,  Phila.  2, 

of  Pa.  LOcust  8-0990. _ 

I  8  FONTS  7V4.‘.48  TTS  Ionic  No.  I 
-  1  with  B.  F.  No.  2.  Lower  case  alphabet 
Y  length  118.1. — Set  size  8.  $60  each.  6 
ly  ;  standard  fonts  7%.’.2  Ionic  No.  6  with 
il,  I  B.  F.  No.  2.  $76  each.  Butler  Eagle, 
I  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Composing  Room _ 

TELETYPESETTER  High  Speed  Op- 
•rstins  Unit.  Used  three  months.  $1960. 
^  I.  Chatters,  Michigan  Dailj,  Ann 

jtrfaor.  Michigan. _ 

nni  FONTS:  24  .  20V,  18  -  24V, 
14  .  200,  14  •  20,  14  -  2294,  12  - 
1910,  12  •  302,  7  -  1608,  7  .  12$,  7  - 
1147  sorts,  SH  •  42  sorts,  8  -  882 
orts;  2  fonts  6^  •  42,  6  fonts  7  • 
1907,  7  fonts  8  •  382.  Satisfaction 
fasrantecd  after  inspection  1  Proofs  on 
icquest.  Kingsport  Hmes,  Kingsimrt, 

Tennessee. _ 

USED  Linotype  and  Ludlow  mats 
Write  for  Catalog  of  new  and  used 
sgniproent  Foster  •  210  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Locust  8-0990. 
jUST  OVERHAULED  by  Mergenthal- 
er  machinist,  4-raagazine  Model  31s. 
Gss  pots,  blowers,  quadders.  7^90 
tSSOO.  Straight  72  or  straight  90, 
{S260.  Now  in  oi>eration.  Must  sell 
to  make  room  for  new  mixers.  The 
Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 


Photoengraving  Equipment 


“FOR  SALE — Complete  newspaper  en¬ 
graving  plant  equipment  to  be  sold  only 
ss  a  unit,  including  Chemco  camera  and 
etching  machine.  All  in  good  condition, 
most  purchased  new  in  last  eight  years. 
Can  be  seen  on  floor  or  list  and  price 
on  request.  Star-Press,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana.” 


Press  Room 


GOSS  COMET 

8  Page  Flatbed  •  AC  Motor 
Tabloid  Slitter  and  Accessories 
Top  Condition  -  Available  60  Days 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

iOO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


PAGE  mat  roller  for  sale.  AC  chain 
drive  motor.  George  C.  Oxford,  ^x 
903,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 


HOE  32  Page  Press. 

2  16-page  Units  &  Folder. 

DUPLEX  8-Page  Press. 

GOSS  24-Page  Press. 

Straightline — 3  Decks. 

HOE  32-Page  Press. 

2  16-Page  Decks  Sc  Folder. 

HOE  Octuple  Press. 

4  Floor  Units  A  Folder. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City  17 


Duplex  Unitubular 

4  units,  16-page  Duplex  Unitubular 
with  AC  drive.  Color  cylinder.  Stereo¬ 
type.  Now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903 _ Boise.  Idaho. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 
12  -  16  -  20  -  24  Pages 
SINGLE  WIDTH  DECK  PRESSES 
3  Deck  and  4  Deck  -  23  9/16 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  DECK  PRESSES 
4  Deck  -  21^  •  22^  .  23  9/16 
UNIT  TYPE  PRESSES 
2  to  60  UniU.  21^  •  22%  •  23  9/16 
SEND  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

BOO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
and  22  %  *  double  folder,  steel  cylinders 
toller  b»ring,  Kohler  reels. 

Press  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 

CONTACT : 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  24  Johnson 
Street,  Brooklsm,  New  York. 

MA  4-6200. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


COMPLETE  AND  READY  TO  GOl 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX 
METROPOLITAN  UNITYPE, 
with  Half  and  Quarter  folder. 
Color  Striper,  22%'  cutoff,  AC  Motor. 

COMPLETE  Stereo  consisting  of  Mat 
Roller,  Humidor,  Shear.  16  Turtles  and 
Chases,  Electric  Scorchers.  3000  lb.  Gas 
Furnace,  Pump  and  Spout,  Casting 
Box,  Tail  Cutter,  Shaver.  Chipping 
Block.  Router. 

Attractively  Priced  for  Immediate  Sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Midwest's  largest  dealer 
Newspaper  presses,  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  bought,  sold,  erected.  422  West 

8th.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. _ 

FLATBED— Model  ”E”  -8  Page  Web 
perfecting — variable  speed  motor— com¬ 
plete  with  10  chases — in  operation — 
Sanford  Herald — Sanford.  Florida. 


FOR  SALE 


Hoe 

Straight  Pattern 
Press  Units 
2 1  •/2"  Cutoff 


Equipped  with  Kohler  Reels  and 
Strap  Tensions. 


Double  Folders 


Inquire  Room  227, 
HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 
959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
or  Business  Manager, 
DETROIT  TIMES. 


Used  Presses 

It  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  aoon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sites. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

*  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1601  W.  81  Street  Chicaigo.  Illinois 
GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS. 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16'  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive,  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
%  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition :  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News. 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. _ 


For  Sale: 

82  A  48  PAGE  Hoe  Web  Presses  con¬ 
densed  type  22%  cut-off. 

BIG  CHIEF  2400  lbs.  Gas  furnace 
with  draw  off,  with  or  without  molds. 
DURAL  Stereotype  Chases. 

HALL  Form  Tables. 

VANDERCOOK  A  WESEL  Proof 
Presses. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


16-PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press,  two  8-page  ! 
I  2  plate  wide  units  with  high  speed  | 
I  folder,  A.C.  motor  and  stereotype 
I  equipment. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn. 

GOSS  JR.  Straightline  Press,  16 
pages.  In  good  condition.  22'  page 
depth.  Uses  only  22'  roll  newsprint. 
Available  approximately  March  1,  *66. 
Ideal  for  small  daily  or  weekly.  Stereo 
equipment  including  metal  pot,  casting 
box,  tail  cutter,  inside  shaver  and 
chipping  block  included.  $15,000  on 
our  floor.  Inquire  Centre  Daily  Times, 

State  College.  Pennsylvania. _ 

100  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  with 
control  board.  76  h.p.  AC  motor  drive 
complete  with  control  board.  Also  80, 
36,  40  h.p,  AC  drives.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


_ Stereotype _ 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21%'  cut-off  press.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  ^x  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

For  Sale:  Stereotype  Pot,  8  ton,  36 
inch  diameter,  with  six 
5  KW  heaters  and  controls. 
Box  4713,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
WANTED 

MAT  ROLLER,  Metal  pot.  pump.  Cast¬ 
ing  box.  Tail-cutter,  Shaver.  Chipping 
Block,  Scorcher  22,  %  Cutoff.  Also 

Pony  Autoplate,  Ludlow  and  Goss  or 
Duplex.  Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chi- 

cago,  Illinois. _ 

24  PAGE  Tubular  with  %  and  %  fold¬ 
er.  Direct  drive  and  complete  stereo. 
Omaha  'Tribune,  1307  Howard  St., 
Omaha  8.  Nebraska. 

CURVED  PLATi^^sting  box,  half- 
inch  plates,  23  9/16"  cutoff.  Times 

Bulletin.  Van  W ert^  Ohio. _ 

WAN’TCD  TO  BUY  -  Late  model  "E” 
8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED.  Write 
to  Box  4700,  Editor  A  PubliMier. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


ABSENTEE  owner  of  weekly  news- 
paiwr  published  in  6,000  population 
town,  needs  Editor-Manager.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  4603.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  experienced 
in  handling  all  phases  newspaiier  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  layout  and  production 
for  food  accounts,  also  i>oint  of  sales 
ideas  and  production.  Metropolitan 
city  newspaper-owned  agency  offers 
excellent  opportunity  to  right  man. 
Address  Box  4726,  care  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  giving  full  particulars.  We  will 
arrange  interview. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for 
Blue  Ribbon  Tennessee  weekly,  un¬ 
opposed  in  county  seat  town  of  8500. 
Must  know  entire  operation  from 
front  to  back,  be  a  gt^  mixer  and 
ability  to  supervise  present  excellent 
staff.  Excellent  annual  wage  for  right 
man.  Box  4719,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artists— Cartoonists 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Photo  Re¬ 
toucher  (26-40)  on  large  Metropolitan  | 
newspaper. 

AIRBRUSH  knowledge  a  must.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter;  avail¬ 
ability  and  remuneration  expect^.  Box 
4728,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CAN  YOU  SELL? 


Young  man  with  yen  to  travel 
and  SELL!  Must  also  possess 
potential  as  manager  to  become 
understudy  for  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  national  publication. 


Good  salary,  car  furnished, 
usual  other  benefits.  Tell  all, 
with  references  first  letter. 


Box  4600,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Salesman  wanted  to 
sell  newspaper  subscriptions  in  com¬ 
petitive  area.  Must  have  reputation  of 
establishing  good  sound  subscriptions. 
Write  full  details  of  experience  and 
expected  salary  to  Box  4628,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

CIRCULATION  promotion  manager  or 
trainee  .  .  .  must  be  well  grounded  in 
circulation  .  .  .  creative  ability  of 

paramount  importance  .  .  .  submit  sam¬ 
ples  with  resume  of  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  background.  State  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  F.  P.  Turner,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  THE  FLORIDA  TIMES- 
UNION,  Jacksonville.  Florida. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  young  live-wire  circulation  man 
capable  of  selecting  and  managing  can¬ 
didates  on  circulation  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns.  Some  travel.  G<x>d  salary  plus 
a  real  bonus.  Box  4502,  Editor  A  Pnl^ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  cracker  jack 
classified  advertising  salesman.  Prefer 
man  with  ability  to  prepare  salable  lay¬ 
outs  and  with  plenty  of  experience  in 
the  Automotive  Field.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  4618, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  aggrea- 
sive,  growing  Southern  California  daily 
of  13,000  ABC  circulation.  Pleasant 
community  86  miles  east  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  an  hour's  drive  to  beach,  desert  or 
mountain  resorts.  Opi>ortunity  and  se¬ 
curity  for  hard-selling  young  classified 
man  who  wants  to  step  into  a  man¬ 
ager's  position,  or  for  a  mature  man¬ 
ager  who  can  sell  on  the  outside  as 
well  as  manage.  Send  data  on  back¬ 
ground,  availability,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  C.  R.  Appleby,  THE  DAILY 

REPORT,  Ontario,  California. _ 

YOUNG  lady  with  excellent  classified 
background  to  locate  in  a  permanent 
position,  to  supervise  phone  room  and 
if  ability  is  proven  to  act  as  assistant 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  on  six 
day  weekly.  Write  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  and  marital  status  to 
Box  4519.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CLASSIFIED  ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  of  mid-west¬ 
ern  daily  and  Sunday  (upper  Chart 
Area  6)  wants  experienced  young  ela» 
sified  man  who  can  act  as  assistant  in 
department  of  15,  or  can  develop  into 
job.  Must  have  good  selling  record  in 
all-around  classified  development.  One 
of  the  finest  long-time  classified  op¬ 
portunities  available.  Give  full  details 
including  salary  expected.  Box  4638, 
Editor  A  Publi^er. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

TOP-RANKING  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  9  has  opening  tor  top-notch  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Retail  Department. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  plus  UIh 
eral  salary  and  bonus  arrangement 
make  this  real  opportunity.  Write  aU 
details  including  exi>erience  and  refer- 
ences.  Box  4223.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
young  man  or  woman  in  our  advert 
Using  department.  First  oi)ening  in  7 
years.  Ck>ngenial  staff,  incenUve  bonus 
plan.  Beautiful  midwe^  city  of  17,000. 

I  Box  4634,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertuing 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

will  have  an  opening  as  of  January 
1st  for  an 

ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

to  cover  Established  Southern  Territory, 
with  excellent  potentials  for  increased 
business. 

An  opportunity  for  an  energetic  young 
man  to  obtain  a  permanent  position 
with  our  organization. 

Newspaper  background  essential. 

Write  fully  giving  references  and  min¬ 
imum  earning  requirements  to : 

Mr.  Leach  Laney,  Advertising  Director 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1 700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

(Please  don't  phone) 

(Applications  held  in  strictest 
confidence. ) 


INDIANA  DAILY  near  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  needs  capable  salesman  with  good 
record :  qualified  to  seiwice  substantial 
accounts,  build  new  business.  Steady 
job,  chance  to  move  up.  Give  full  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter.  Confidences 
respected.  Box  4602,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  exper¬ 
ienced.  aggressive  young  salesmen  on 
suburban  New  York  City  daily.  Good 
salary  plus  incentive  plans.  In  reply¬ 
ing  state  educational  background,  sales 
experience,  salary  range,  family  status 
and  availability.  Box  4521.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

WE  HAVE  a  good  future  available 
to  a  second  man  on  our  advertising 
staff  of  this  lOO  year  old  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  man  we  need  must  have 
experience  in  selling  space,  making 
layouts,  and  writing  copy  on  either 
weekly  or  daily  publications.  The  op¬ 
portunity  here  in  this  fine  little 
Northern  Illinois  city,  is  limited  only 
by  the  capabilities  of  the  salesman. 
Contact  Mr.  Lyle  H.  Pilcher,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  to  arrange  for  an  interview. 
Woodstock  (Illinois)  Daily  Sentinel, 
109  S.  Jefferson  St. 


A  FEW  RIGHT  MEN 

or  -  one  top  executive  -  can  take  over 
A  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS. 
See  page  28  November  20,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OirrSTANDING 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
WANTED 

ONE  of  America’s  largest  Sunday  and 
evening  newspaper  seeking  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  seasoned,  experienced,  dy¬ 
namic  advertising  director, 

MUST  have  good  personality,  organi¬ 
zational  ability,  preferably  middle 
40’s.  Chart  area  2. 

WRITE  fully  in  complete  confidence 
including  complete  biographical  sketch 
to  Box  4732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER — Desk  man  to  handle  one 
man  bureau  in  industrial  city.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Connecticut  preferable.  Wond¬ 
erful  chance  for  right  man  but  must 
be  Ace  newspaperman  to  handle  this 
tough  assignment.  Box  4516,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

TWO  OPENINGS:  Wire  editor  and 
general  reporter.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

INSTRUCTION 

Mechanical 

Classified  Advertising 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR— Deep  South 
Daily  of  23.000  circulation,  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  telegraph  editor  or 
top-flight  city  hall  reporter.  Box  4626, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MORNING  Daily  and  Sunday  in  pleas¬ 
ant  coastal  city  in  South  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  womans  editor.  Salary  above 
average.  Give  all  details,  including 
telephone  number  in  first  letter.  Box 

4530,  Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  outstanding 
North  Carolina  prize-winning  weekly 
newspaper,  with  Iwautiful  new  building 
and  plant.  Prefer  versatile  man  who 
can  also  do  advertising  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Excellent  opportunity  for  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  career.  Give  full  details. 
Write  Box  4606,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CITY  HALL  reporter.  We  want  a  per¬ 
son  that  will  do  a  complete  thorough 
job.  Must  know  news  and  be  able  to 
write  it.  That  will  dig  not  just  ac¬ 
cept  handouts.  Medium  size  Ohio  6  day 
evening.  Box  4601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  CHALLENGE: 

WHAT  IS  A 
"WOMEN'S  PAGE?" 

— SOMEWHERE  in  this  country  there 
must  be  a  newshen  whose  coilege 
training  has  been  augmented  by  well-  I 
directed  exiierience  in  the  city  room :  I 
whose  antipathy  for  “society”  work  is 
not  too  great  to  bar  her  from  a  chal-  i 
lenging  assignment  in  writing  news 
for  women.  If  such  there  be  and  if  ! 
she  reads  this,  here  is  what  we  want :  i 
WOMEN'S  READERSHIP.  There  is  , 
much  routine  that  must  be  handled 
on  a  paper  of  our  size,  but  there  will 
l)e  assistance.  We  want  the  gal  who 
can  write  a  wedding  story  that  not 
only  tells  the  trivia,  but  makes  you 
relive  your  own  wedding — even  to  the 
knocking  knees  as  the  old  man  walked 
down  the  aisle. 

WE  want  a  gal  of  courage  who  will 
defy  traditional  tripe  and  clutterbutt 
and  who  will  organize  News  for  Wom¬ 
en  in  a  manner  to  get  it  read.  Even 
by  men. 

"SOCIETY  PAGE”  experience  is  no 
bar,  but  won’t  help  if  it  has  steeped 
the  applicant  in  small  readership  tra¬ 
ditions. 

WHO  ARE  ^\’E?  Suburban  California 
daily.  1.7,000  circulation,  best  climate 
in  the  world.  We  pay  you  ?100-.$125 
weekly  depending  on  experience ;  5 
days,  40  hours  :  we  pay  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  plan :  three  weeks  vacation  after 
three  years.  Who  Are  You?  Write  us  ! 
full  details  first  letter.  Box  4711.  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 

EDITORIAL 

SMALL  NEW  YORK  STATE  after-  I 
noon  daily  paper  anticipates  opening  I 
soon  for  experienced  working  manag-  , 
ing  editor.  Know  layout,  handle  wire, 
oversee  staff  of  5.  Emphasize  local  ! 
news  and  pictures.  Write  fully  past  | 
experience,  salary  desired.  Go^  job 
for  right  man.  Box  4726.  Editor  ft  1 
Publisher.  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  county  seat  j 
daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Must  be  able  I 
to  build  solid  city  and  county  news 
coverage.  Give  compiete  biographical 
details  and  availability  in  first  letter. 
Box  470^  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  become  "Number  2” 
man  on  thriving  county  seat  paper 
I  preparing  to  increase  fretiuency.  Chart 
area  3.  Box  4703,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
some  experience.  Job  with  good  future 
on  expanding  weekly.  The  Rutherford 
County  h^ws.  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
SPOR'TS  WRITER,  young,  married, 
coiiege  degree,  wanting  to  live  in  nice 
college  town  Chart  Area  6.  College 
sports  publicity  position  open  immedi¬ 
ately,  starting  $3500  with  one  month 
vacation.  Box  4729.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
YOUNG,  live-wire  outfit  needs  a  ditto 
deskman.  Here’s  real  challenge  and 
opportunity  in  competitive  area.  Need 
all  details  at  once.  Elwin  Greening. 

1  City  Editor,  News-Dispatch.  Michigan 
City,  Indiana. 


{  Mechanical 

I  LINOTYPE  Operators  and  compositors 
■  needed  by  daily  and  weekly  papers  in 
Pennsylvania,  union  and  open  shop. 

'  Apply  PNPA,  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Har- 
I  risburg.  Pa. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

WE  will  have  oitening  for  a 
fully  qualified  man  to  super¬ 
vise  large  composing  room. 

THE  man  we  are  looking  for 
must  have  complete  knowledge 
all  operations  in  the  room  and 
exiterience  along  jiersonnel  and 
production  lines. 

THIS  is  a  irermanent  situation 
with  long  established  newspa¬ 
per.  In  replying  give  brief  but 
complete  business  background 
and  references. 

ALL  replies  confidential.  Refer¬ 
ences  will  not  be  used  without 
Iiermission.  Reply  Box  4701, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  "JUST  HAPPi24”  .  .  . 

IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  tti 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know, 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Qu. 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguishij 
newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cop 
respondence  course. 

TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  positively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registrs- 
tion  $12,  per  enrollee — balance  $100 
jier  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weelu. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately— 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Free  Lance  Writers 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3.000  house 
organs  buy !  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


_ Photography _ 

ARE  YOU  A  PHOTO  EDITOR?  Have 
you  a  demonstrated  ability  as  a  news 
photographer ;  do  you  have  a  wide  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  photography  and  its 
related  aspects  ?  Have  you  the  news 
judgment  to  select  gftod  pictures  for 
publication  and  have  you  the  ability 
to  suitervise  a  group  of  photographers  ? 
If  you  have  and  want  a  future  at  a 
substantial  salary  with  a  large  daily, 
address  a  complete  resume  of  your 
background  and  forward  the  material 
to  Box  4529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


WANTED— MATURE  YOUNG  WOM¬ 
AN,  talented  in  both  straight  news 
reporting  and  magazine  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  If  you  can  think  fast,  meet 
people  with  assurance,  don’t  mind 
working  under  constant  deadlines,  and 
would  like  to  join  the  publications 
staff  of  a  progressive,  well-run  com¬ 
pany,  we  may  have  just  the  spot  you’re 
looking  for.  Send  personal  data,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  and  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing  style  to:  A.  C.  Croft,  Sutherland 
Paper  Company,  243  E.  Paterson 
Street.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


Administrative 


PUBLIC  SERVICE-MINDED,  intep 
ested  in  editorial  or  publishing  man¬ 
agement  of  promising  daily,  with  op¬ 
portunity  of  part  interest  as  rewai^ 
Can  train  young  talent.  Age  34,  well 
established  in  public  relations  with 
major  national  organization.  Sound 
foundation  as  newspaper  writer  and 
editor.  Box  4629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANT  TO  RELAX?  Will  manage, 
be  assistant  publisher  small  daily, 
weekly.  Pacific  coast.  TVa  years  smi^ 
daily  publisher,  weekly  editor.  Age  3t. 

Box  4619,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  publisher’s  assistant  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  opportunity  on  small  south¬ 
ern  daily.  Strong  on  ads  and  circula¬ 
tion.  Family  and  college  man.  Able 
to  invest.  Best  references.  Write  Box 

4612,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMPTROLLER  and  Credit  Manager 
Daily  and  Sunday  100,000  circulation. 
Exiierience  includes  management  level, 
can  give  best  of  references.  Box  4106, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHERS'  ASSISTANT 

30,  Experienced  in  all  departments. 
Available  immediately.  Top  references. 
Send  for  resume  with  full  particulars. 
Box  4723,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ NOTICES _ 

Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  U 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
1  Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdniinUtrative 


General  Manaser 
or 

Business  Hanaeer 

Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  operation,  including  pub¬ 
lic  and  labor  relations.  Solid  back- 
ffound  in  finance,  revenue  production 
snd  expense  control.  Top  management 
and  administrative  level  experience  on 
small,  medium  and  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  Young  (37),  family.  Excellent 
references.  Box  4627,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
UY  policy  is  doubling  circulation, 
coupled  with  departmental  proficiency. 
Current  and  past  record  justifys  these 
claims.  Sufficient  verification  and  top 
references.  Box  4630,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager  of  large  mid¬ 
west  distribution  company  handling  a 
number  of  different  daily  newspapers 
seeks  change.  Will  relocate.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  arranging  and 
directing  promotion  campaigns.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  Age  31.  Outstanding  char¬ 
acter  and  credit  references.  Box  4626, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  and  aggressive  em¬ 
ployed  man  wants  Circulation  Manager 
or  Assistant  spot.  Desire  permanency. 
Builder  and  holder.  Chart  Areas  11, 
12  or  10.  Box  4708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


I’m  a  hard-working  promotion-minded 
Classified  Manager  with  18  years  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Wide  reputation 
for  successes  and  winning  awards. 
Will  leave  present  Chart  Area  3  posi¬ 
tion  honorably.  If  your  business  needs 
s  time-proven  qualified  builder  with 
highest  references  write  Box  4448, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
Available 

EXPERIENCED,  aggressive  executive, 
26  years  background  with  large  Metro¬ 
politan  daily. 

EXTENSIVE  knowledge  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques,  promotion,  circulation 
and  labor  relations. 

CHANGE  OF  ownership  responsible 
for  seeking  new  fields,  available  on 
reasonable  notice.  Any  area. 

BOX  4510,  EDITOR  &  PUBJJSHER. 

ABLE  hard  working  display  salesman. 
N'ine  years  experience.  Top-notch  prov¬ 
en  record.  College  graduate,  family. 
Want  display  managership  in  small 
daily  field.  Permanent  if  opportunity 
to  acquire  interest.  Still  interested  if 
chance  to  build  record.  Prefer  chart 
area  2  or  6.  Box  4709,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

HARD-Working,  sincere,  promotion- 
minded  display  salesman  6^  years  on 
two  large  southern  dailies  desires  to 
move  up  to  display  manager  in  Chart 
Areas  3,  4,  or  5.  Journalism  graduate, 
family,  35,  sober,  neat.  Best  references. 
Permanent.  Box  4731,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER,  over  25 
years’  experience,  all-round  ability, 
thoroughly  responsible,  good  producer, 
sound  methods.  Prefer  small-city  field, 
mild  climate.  Can  come  in  one  week. 
Please  airmail  full  details  to  E.  J. 
Baker,  1851  West  60th  St..  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana. 


Editorial 


WHATS  YOUR  NEED? 
J-grad,  31,  single.  12  years 
top  pai>er8,  has  been  sports 
editor,  magazine  editor,  en¬ 
tertainment  editor,  managing 
editor,  available  at  once. 
Box  4444,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ALL-Around  newsman.  5  years  ex- 
Iierience  courthouse,  city  beats,  sports, 
desk,  now  City  Editor  small  Eastern 
Daily,  seeks  move  to  large  or  medium 
daily  Chart  Areas  2,  6.  or  8.  Single, 
vet,  26.  Box  4421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

SKILLED  in  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  editing,  layouts  and  produc¬ 
tion  ;  thorough  knowledge  of  typog¬ 
raphy. 

SEEKS  job  on  consumer,  trade  or 
company  magazine.  Hobbies  are  pho¬ 
tography,  philately  and  travel.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2,  Box  4424,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  challenging 
post.  3!i.  years  experience,  news  and 
sports  beats.  Can  handle  makeup, 
features  and  column.  Top  references. 
Vet.  28,  single.  Available  now.  will 
travel.  Box  4457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
POND  TOO  BIG.  Young  sports 
writer-editor  seeks  return  to  paper 
under  100.000.  4  years  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  Camera.  Top  References. 
Prefer  Midwest,  West.  Box  4422,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  24,  can  leave  imme¬ 
diately.  Journalism  and  advertising 
background.  Columbia  graduate.  Box 

4425,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SHARP,  solid  award-winning  Editorial 
writer,  columnist,  reader-reaction  pro¬ 
voker.  49.  swing  any  desk,  excellent 
health,  habits.  References.  Box  4427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER  -  TELEGRAPH  EDI¬ 
TOR  REPORTER:  3  years  experience, 
31.  ABJ,  single,  sober,  references.  Box 
4527.  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

EMPLOYED  reporter  23  months  p.m. 
daily,  18  months  Assistant  Editor  major 
city  weekly  seeks  challenging  job  on 
Chart  Area  2  daily.  Heavy  on  features, 
sports.  Socio-cultural  run  specialty,  but 
wide  experience  City  Hall  run.  27.  col¬ 
lege.  single.  Box  4522,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

GIRL  FEATURE  writer  4  years  metro¬ 
politan  paper  wants  similar  position 
large  daily  or  magazine.  A.B.  Versa- 
I  tile.  Bright.  Write  Box  4507,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher.  _ 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Exceptional  style. 
Experienced  medium  daily.  Ready  ad¬ 
vance  metropolitan  staff.  Box  4505, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WRITER-EDITOR-PRODUCER 
Broad  news  experience  New  York, 
Washington,  available  January  1  for 
newspaper-radio-TV  promotion  relating 
public  affairs  your  community.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  solid  job  with  publisher,  sta¬ 
tion  owner,  community  or  ad  agency. 
Chart  Area  4.  Box  4514,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER:  8  years 
experience  35,000  p.m.  daily.  No  drift¬ 
er,  vet,  27,  single.  Finest  references. 

Box  4531,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALL  AROUND  newsman,  overseas  ex¬ 
perience,  rewrite,  features,  single,  vet. 
BA.  languages.  Phone  New  York  City 
DI  5-0048  or  Box  4617,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


BALDING,  determined  University 
Grad.  32,  6  years  general  reporter  on 
300.000  circulation  metrojiolitan  daily, 
will  accept  pay  drop  to  Edit  New 
Jersey  weekly.  Box  4609,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  USE  ON  YOUR  STAFF 
An  aggressive  woman,  M.A.  in  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Industrial  Relations ;  completed 
work  for  Ph.D.  in  Public  Opinion, 
Public  Administration ;  several  years 
experience  in  Editing  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Wishes  challenging  position  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  4621,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

EDITOR — Now  employed.  Experienced 
wire,  city  desks.  Editorial,  feature 
writer.  Permanent.  Prefer  p.m.,  daily.  , 
West,  midwest.  Box  4615,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. _ j 

Exclusive  UN  Reporting 

Former  foreign  correspondent  top 
daily ;  Traveled ;  32 ;  6J  and  BFS. 
several  languages :  available  UN  re¬ 
porting;  reasonable.  Box  4623,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
EDITOR  of  prize  winning  suburban  j 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  2  ready  to  move  l 
up  as  editorial  writer — editorial  page  I 
editor  on  independent  or  middle-road 
Republican  daily.  Previous  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Family  man,  33,  Journalism 
degree.  Box  4647,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  GENERAL  NEWS  man  in  Washin^on 
bureau  that  lately  went  specialized 
I  seeks  switch  to  news  or  magazine  field 
I  where  schooled  writing,  wide  interests 
I  have  broader  uses.  Feature,  editorial, 
science,  sociological,  “human"  writing 
accented.  Copyreading,  rewrite,  reixjrt- 
ing.  editing,  as  wanted.  Age  48,  in 
health,  fully  endorsed  by  present  of¬ 
fice.  Able  to  put  congenial  offer  above 
riches  in  right  sirot.  Box  4636,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER-rewrite,  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  daily.  Want  job 
Chart  Area  2,  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
4638.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
INEXPERIENCED  Reporter  wants  ex¬ 
perience.  B.U.  J-Grad,  class  ’54,  26, 
vet,  single.  Small  daily  or  weekly. 
George  A.  Ferris,  63  North  Strert, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
:\LAfURE~REPORTER.  3  years’  all- 
around  experience  in  20-30,900  field, 
wants  opportunity  with  future  on  ag¬ 
gressive  daily  in  East,  J-Grad,  single. 
Box  4639,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NEWSMAN,  32,  seven  years  newspa¬ 
per,  wire  service  experience.  Able  desk- 
man,  reporter.  Know  makeup.  Former 
editor  of  INS,  Chicago  bureau.  Now 
employed  as  business  writer.  Missouri 
U.  honor  graduate.  Family.  Chart  areas 
6.  8.  Minimum.  $100  a  week.  Box  4646, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPERWOMAN  wants  job  as 
CHURCH  EDITOR 
Box  4643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROOFREADER 

Exiterienced,  will  accept  to  work  on 
day  or  night.  Write  Hoyt  M.  Richard¬ 
son.  1707  Main  Street,  Columbia.  South 
Carolina. 


REPORTER.  PHOTOGRAPHER  and 
AD  exiierience  on  dailies,  seek  position 
on  weekly  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Have 
car,  cameras,  darkroom  equipment. 
Trained  Fairchild  Technician.  Desire 
permanent  position  with  future.  Write 
Box  4613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDI'TOR— Experienced.  Write 
column,  edit  copy,  layouts  and  special 
attractions.  No  floater.  Not  afraid  to 
work.  Good  habits.  Don’t  Drink.  Box 
4625,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


J-GRAD  HOME  ECONOMICS  MINOR 
HANDICAPPED 

’54  J-Grad :  Dean’s  List :  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha :  Excellent  references ;  Photog¬ 
raphy  :  wrote  food  column.  Brace  and 
crutch  due  to  polio  has  never  limited 
activity.  Prefer  work  on  household 
pages  of  newspaper  or  magazine,  but 
will  accept  any  type  editorial  job. 
Cincinnati  Area  or  Chart  area  2  :  will 
consider  other  areas.  Box  4724,  ^itor 
&  Publi.sher. 

SPORTSWRITER.  25,  vet.  BA,  seeks 
spot  with  live,  growing  publication  in 
CTiart  Area  2.  6.  Sports  editor  26,000 
New  York  City  daily  for  18  months. 
Top  rated  columns,  makeup.  Covered 
school  sports  to  Major  League  baseball. 
Recently  released  from  service.  Box 
4624,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

AFTER  TWO  years  as  military  and 
civilian  news  editor  of  Pacific  Stars  ft 
Stripes,  veteran.  26.  desires  news  job 
in  U.S.  Seven  years  full  and  part  time 
work  before  induction.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  5615  North  29  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebraska. _ 


ALERT,  VERSATILE  CHICAGO 
NEWSMAN 

NEWSPAPERS.  MAGAZINES, 
TRADE  PAPERS 
(Just  left  NBC) 

DESIRES  TO  COVER  CHICAGO 
AREA  AS  YOUR  SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 
(And  the  coat  is  also  attractive) 
Write  Box  4705,  Editor  ft  Publiriier.  | 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTSWRITER 

Just  discharged.  Four  years  experience. 
Can  make  up,  use  speed  graphic.  Box 
4635,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  Chart  Area  9,  single.  30. 
vet,  college,  7  years  reiwrter  and  desk 
Southwest  dailies,  also  camera,  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  post  outside  U.S.  Box 
4707,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  rewrite,  wire  desk.  Vet. 
4*4  years  UP.  Variety,  1>>!  years  Army 
PIO.  Prefers  East,  ^x  4710,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER 

VIBRANT,  imaginative,  reliable  J- 
Grad,  23.  wants  spot  with  Sports 
STAFF.  Six  months  Sports  Editor 
(15,000  daily)  :  one  year  sports  re- 
porter-deskman  (150,000  daily).  Fast, 
accurate.  Salary  secondary  to  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Have  car.  Will  travel.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  4715.  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

SPORTSWRITER,  28,  3  years  dailies. 
Mature,  capable  writer.  Box  4716,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

’THOROUGHLY  TRAINED.  SOUD 
BACKGROUND,  12  years ;  all  editor¬ 
ships,  sports,  features,  editorials,  B.J., 
Wife,  teletype  operator,  proof.  8  years. 
Box  4717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  EXPERIENCE  Reporter,  rewrite 
AP.  metropolitan  dailies,  Europe, 
Washington,  politics,  sports,  city  side, 
desires  return  to  newspaper  business. 
Now  in  TV-radio  production.  Looking 
for  permanent  spot.  Married.  30’s. 
Reply  Box  4722,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  Superintendent  Trained 
and  ex|ierienced  all  phases  mechanical 
production  including  supervision  union 
personnel.  Employ^  by  medium  sized 
newspaper  chain  want  permanent  resi¬ 
dence.  More  interested  in  future  possi¬ 
bilities  and  desirable  location  than  int- 
mediate  salary.  References.  Age  38. 
Box  4620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  ALIBIS? 

PRODUernON  manager  or  com¬ 
posing  ROOM  FOREMAN 
IS  AVAILABLE  if  you  are  seeking  a 
man  to  organize  and  direct  work 
smoothly  with  proven  production  con¬ 
trol  methods  that  reduce  man  hours — 
costs.  25  years  experience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  oi>eration,  small,  medium 
and  metropolitan.  Now  employed.  Un¬ 
ion  or  open  shop.  Confidential.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  answered.  Box  4720,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  33.  vet, 
married,  sober,  conscientious,  eight 
years  experience  in  all  phasqs  seeks 
location  on  picture  paper,  three  years 
experience  present  position  teaching 
American  methods  on  daily  staff  of 
fourteen  photographers  in  West  In¬ 
dies.  Willing  worker,  no  job  too  hard. 
Speaks  French  and  knows  some  Span¬ 
ish.  Will  travel  if  necessary.  Box  4721, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  EDI’TOR  -  WRIT¬ 
ER.  16th  year  national  trade  weekly, 
seeks  house  publication,  magazine, 
small  paper :  where  he  would  be  versa¬ 
tile,  working  executive.  Own  equip¬ 
ment.  age  41,  married.  Box  4704,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER  - 
FAIRCHILD  operator  seeks  position 
Chart  Area  10  or  11.  Missouri  grad¬ 
uate,  five  years  experience  on  Idaho, 
Washington  dailies.  31,  presently  em¬ 
ployed,  but  readily  available.  Box  4714, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


EX-AP  man,  15  years  industrial  pub¬ 
licity,  newspaper  pronootion.  Eight 
years  editorial.  Willing  relocate.  Box 
4718,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALES  -  PROMOTION,  syndicate, 
newspaper.  Radio  experience  -  connec¬ 
tions.  31.  B.J.  (Missouri)  and  B.A. 
Box  4727,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

It  seems  to  us  that  publicity 
men,  public  relations  experts, 
or  press  agents  have  a  bear 
by  the  tail  and  don’t  know 
how  to  let  go. 

We  are  referring  to  the  so- 
called  “press  party”  or  “press 
previews”  that  seems  to  be 
growing  in  size  and  lavishness 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
importance. 

We  are  going  to  discuss  this 
subject  in  connection  with  the 
elaborate  and  long-distance  af¬ 
fairs  put  on  by  the  auto  manu- 
factui’ers  to  display  their  1955 
models  to  the  press.  But  along 
comes  an  invitation  to  a  “sea¬ 
going  welcome  party”  for  a 
new  type  whiskey  that  appears 
to  be  a  new  wrinkle  worth 
noting  in  press  agentry  ex¬ 
travagance. 

Schenley  Distributors,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  was  throwing 
the  party  for  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  importation  of  Canadian 
Schenley  OFC,  Original  Fine 
Canadian.  It  seems  that  the 
first  shipment  was  due  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  New  York  aboard  the 
SS  President  Monroe.  So  a 
special  car  on  a  New  Haven 
Railroad  train  was  arranged  to 
take  the  press  representatives 
from  New  York  to  Boston, 
limousines  to  the  waterfront, 
and  an  overnight  trip  on  the 
Monroe  to  New  York. 

The  letter  of  invitation  said 
“I  know  you  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  it,  for  we  are  prepared 
with  sumptuous  cuisine  and  de¬ 
lightful  entertainment.” 

An  E&P  staffer  noted:  “And 
with  a  boatload  of  whiskey,  it 
sounds  like  the  perfect  lost 
weekend.” 

Reason  given  for  the  party 
was  to  “hear  the  story  behind 
the  introduction  of  this  great 
whiskey — an  overseas  favor¬ 
ite  for  years — to  the  American 
market.” 

Seems  to  us  that  Schenley 
could  get  that  story  over  ade¬ 
quately  with  a  lot  smaller  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money 
at  a  party  in  New  York. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  auto  makers  are  going 
all-out  to  capture  their  share, 
or  more,  of  the  customers  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  A  big 
competitive  battle  is  shaping 
up  and  they  are  using  all  the 
tried  and  proven  tricks  of 
salesmanship  and  merchandis¬ 
ing.  More  power  to  them. 

But  we  doubt  that  all  the 


time  and  expense  involved,  for 
both  the  manufacturers  and 
the  press  representatives,  is 
justified  in  such  elaborate  en¬ 
tertainment  as  the  following 
which  comes  under  the  guise  of 
a  “press  preview.”  We  were 
invited  to  a  few  of  them  but 
didn’t  attend  any,  so  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  this  run  dowm  of 
events. 

On  Oct.  11,  Chrysler  enter¬ 
tained  500  newsmen  who  trav¬ 
eled  to  Detroit  to  view  its 
“Theater  in  the  Round”  which 
included  dancers,  models,  three 
bars,  a  12-piece  band,  food — 
and  the  new  cars. 

Later  200  newsmen  came  to 
Detroit  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  some  by  chartered  plane 
provided  by  the  host,  to  see  the 
new  Buick.  A  special  train 
took  them  to  IHint.  After  an 
elaborate  luncheon,  the  “show” 
was  put  on  in  the  Civic  Audi¬ 
torium — “Dynarama” — a  stage 
show  musical  with  a  cast  of  50 
and  a  30-piece  orchestra.  Of 
course  the  show  theme  had 
something  to  do  with  Buick — 
followed  by  the  cars  and  the 
sales  pitch. 

Oldsmobile  put  on  “an  Arab¬ 
ian  Nights  Fantasy”  in  Lans¬ 
ing  with  “26  Broadway  and 
Hollj’wood  actors.”  Chevrolet 
entertained  at  the  G.  M.  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground  where  the  cars  were 
shown,  then  back  to  Detroit  for 
a  big  dinner  wnth  entertainment. 
«  * 

Newspapers  want  to  report 
the  new’s  about  such  an  import¬ 
ant  industry.  But  we  wonder  if 
the  reporter’s  time  isn’t  wasted, 
and  a  lot  of  the  sponsor’s  money 
wasted,  on  such  lavish  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Of  course,  w'e  realize  that 
some  of  the  manufacturers  tie 
in  the  press  showings  with  deal¬ 
er  previews  figuring  they  can 
kill  tw’o  birds  with  one  stone 
inasmuch  as  they  have  to  “but¬ 
ter  up”  the  dealers.  And  no  one, 
least  of  all  this  writer,  will  con¬ 
tend  that  newspapermen  do  not 
like  to  be  entertained  expen¬ 
sively. 

But  we  went  to  the  Ford  press 
pre\iew  in  New  York  passing 
up  the  “reception”  and  just 
looked  at  the  cars.  It  took  a 
minimum  of  time  and  we  got 
w'hat  w’e  wanted.  All  cars  could 
be  shown  to  the  press  with  such 
minimum  effort. 

{Continued  on  page  75) 
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Nov.  28-29 — Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League,  dinner  and  meeJ- 
Ing,  Marquette  University  and  Hotel  Pfister,  Milwaukee. 

Nov.  29-Dec.  2 — American  Association  ol  Sunday  and  Peatur* 
Editors,  annual  meeting,  Biltmore  Terrace  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Nov.  29-Doc.  3 — American  Press  Institute,  over-50,000  circulation 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Dec.  3-4 — California  Press  Association,  annual  winter  business 
meeting,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Doe.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 


Jan.  7-8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  9 — Texas  Advertising  Managers  Association,  meeting,  Hotel 
Texas,  Fort  Worth. 

Jan.  9-11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting,  Miami,  Fla. 

Jan.  16-18 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  lOth 
annual  meeting,  Sheraton  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  17-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute.  Publishers  and  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University.  Now  York. 

Jan.  18-20— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  21-22 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  56th  annual  Winter 
meeting,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  23-25 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meet¬ 
ing,  Arlington  Hotel,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28-29 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  M.  '*■ 

Jan.  30 — Capital  District  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Tan 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-6— National  Editorial  Association,  annual  mid-winter  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Feb.  4-6— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  6-8 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-12 — Maryland  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Feb.  14-25 — American  Press  Institute,  newspaper  advertising  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Feb.  14— Associated  Dailies,  meeting.  Hotel  Statlor,  Buffalo. 

Feb.  15— Now  York  State  Publishers  Association,  35th  winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

Feb.  18-19 — lAMA-PNPA  Advertising  Conference.  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


HLLED  ynofll 


FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C, 
Lincoln  BuiUing  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Fishing  for  greater  composing-room  efficiency? 


There's  a  LINOTYPE  to 
meet  your  particular  needs 

a  complete  line  of  single-distributor  and 
mixer  machines,  and  unequalled  typographic  re¬ 
sources,  Linotype  is  best  prepared  to  help  you  select 
the  machine  or  combination  of  machines  for  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  and  economy  of  operation. 

Here  are  Linotype’s  six  single-distributor  models. 
For  setting  a  lot  of  big  heads  and  display,  the 
Rangemaster  Model  33  gives  you  more  and  bigger 
ty  pe  from  the  main  keyboard  than  any  other  single¬ 
distributor  machine.  Rangemaster  34  gives  you 
auxiliary  capacity  for  the  bigger  sizes.  Both  models 
feature  the  exclusive  'Lwo-Speed  Assembler  which 
lets  you  key  board  the  smallest  or  the  largest  types 
with  equal  ease. 

When  you  need  a  machine  of  standard  range  that 
expands  with  y  our  needs,  the  Model  31  is  available 
with  one  to  four  magazines  which  can  be  added  as 
you  need  them.  Model  31  sets  sizes  through  normal 

(-  LINOTYPE 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


The  new  Linotype  Hydraquodder  saves  time  and 
money  setting  quadded  lines.  Available  on  new  ma¬ 
chines  or  for  installation  on  Linotypes  in  your  plant. 


18-pt.  and  condensed  24-pt.  Model  32  is  available 
with  auxiliaries  for  setting  up  to  condensed  6o-pt. 

If  you  produce  consistently  from  just  one  magazine, 
or  if  your  w'ork  calls  for  a  wide  variety  of  type  faces 
requiring  numerous  magazine  changes.  Model  5  is 
the  answer.  And,  if  you  require  volume  production 
of  straight  matter,  there’s  the  high-speed  Comet— 
in  a  class  by  itself. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  Linoty  pe  Production  Engi¬ 
neer.  He’ll  be  glad  to  analyze  your  operations  and 
help  you  decide  which  Linoty  pe  is  best  for  you. 

Typ*  Sizes  From  5  pt.  to  Condensed  48  pt. 

Con  Be  Set  on  Model  33  Rongemosters 


SA44  Corona  with  Erbor  Bold 

HOW  U  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a  type  face  in  terms  of  its  esthet 

HOW  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a  type  face  in  terms  of  its  esthet 


48AI5  Erbor  Bold  Condensed 

HOW  IS  ONE  TO 


Ager  icies:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  linotype.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


Stt  ill  Linotype  Ettctra  and  Spartan  famiUtM 


Scripps-Howard’s  15-City 
Study ...  Our  8th  Annual  Grocery 
Product  Distribution  Survey . . . 
Gives  You  o  1954  Measurement 

THIS  UP-TO-DATE  REPORT  will  tell 
you  where  your  distribution  is 
high  or  low  .  .  .  what  distribution 
your  leading  competitors  have 
.  .  .  how  many  there  are. 

Naturally,  retailers  keep  in 
stock  those  brands  that  consumers 
demand.  Where  there  is  little 
demand,  distribution  is  low  .  .  . 
sales  are  lost. 

This  survey  report  will  tell 
you  where  concentrated  promotion 
will  get  quickest  results.  A  copy 
is  yoius  for  the  asking  .  .  .  avail¬ 
able  after  December  1st.  Just 
ask  for  it  at  any  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  or  General  Adver¬ 
tising  Office. 


SURVEY  HIGHLIGHTS 

•  A15-city,coast-to-coast8tudy. 

•  Report  covers  76  different 
grocery  store  product  classi¬ 
fications. 

•  Gives  results  of  distribution 
checks  for  tobacco,  drug, 
kitchen  utensil  and  appliance 
products  in  grocery  stores. 

•  Reports  basic  market  informa¬ 
tion  on  number  of  grocery 
stores,  sales,  chain  and  vol¬ 
untary  chain  affiliations. 


how  is  your 

CONSUMER 
CCEPTANCE? 


DISTRIBUTION  VARIES  . 

.  .  In  sente  coses  from  100% 

to  almost  nothing 

of  Uoding 

coiHpoti  tori' 

Here  ore  distribution  variances 

for  16 

specific 

brondi  in 

brands  having  distribution  in  oil  15  survey  cities 

Lew  %  cities 

Distribution  of  a 
Spacific  Brand  of: 

HIGH  PERCENTAGE 

LOW  PERCENTAGE 

1st 

2nd 

(15-eity)- 

City 

% 

(15-clty)** 

City 

% 

1v 

CO 

D 

CD 

Baked  Beans 

El  Paso 

98 

Now  York 

21 

97 

87 

Pittsburgh 

21 

96 

87 

Gelatin  Desserts 

Son  Francisco 

85 

El  Paso 

24 

96 

96 

Baking  Powder 

Son  Francisco 

82 

Evansville 

19 

95 

95 

Oleomargarine 

Indianapolis 

90 

New  York 

27 

69 

62 

Shortening 

Columbus 

^93 

Memphis 

30 

98 

93 

Catsup 

Houston 

82 

Cleveland 

14 

76 

35 

Cincinnati 

11 

71 

53 

Catsup 

Houston 

84 

Columbus 

11 

78 

70 

Evansville 

11 

81 

62 

Syrup 

Al  buquerque 

96 

Cincinnati 

10 

99 

86 

Cola  Drink 

Albuquerque 

100 

Pittsburgh 

2 

94 

92 

Scouring  Pads 

Memphis 

67 

Washington 

13 

84 

72 

Scouring  Powder 

Now  York 

94 

Knoxville 

58 

96 

80 

Laundry  Bar  Soap 

Clevel  and 

91 

Fort  Worth 

3 

94 

49 

Toilet  Soap 

Knoxville 

90 

Washington 

35 

90 

90 

Synthetic  Detergent 

Albuquerque 

86 

Son  Francisco 

35 

97 

85 

Starch 

Pittsburgh 

96 

Fort  Worth 

53 

91 

86 

Starch 

Indianapolis 

88 

Knoxville 

28 

94 

76 

—Participating  Cities: 

Albuquerque  .  . 

Cincinnati  .  . 

Cleveland  .  .  Columbus 

El  Paso  .  . 

Evansville  .  .  Fort  Worth  .  .  Houston  .  .  Indianapolis  . 
Memphis  .  .  New  York  .  .  Pittsburgh  ,  ,  Son  Francisco 


Knoxville  .  . 
.  Washington 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .WorM-rWegram  «  TheSvn 
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